IH. THE MIDDLE AGES 

A. THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 
1. WESTERN EUROPE 


a. THE EARLY PAPACY 

The Church before the emergence of the 
Bishops of Rome. The center of gravity vi'as 
in the east Pcsspssion of tue Hoiy Places 
and the presence of the emperor gave theeast 
politics! and ecclesusticaf supremacy 
Rise of the episcopate. The bishops 
originally overseers {episcopui), thanks lo 
their consemtwn, the tradition of apostolic 
succession, and their control of the sacra- 
Kicats, w ere distinguished among the clergy 
Each church was originally mdipendeivt, 
but the cvoiuuon of an ectlesustical coun- 
terpart to the centralized civil state gave 
the bishop a dearly monarchical quality tn 
the jd centuiy The lay and ecdcsiascical 
stales met in the person of the enaperor, and 
the ongtnai loose autonomy of the inde- { 
poudenl churenes began to be lost ia a 
centnilized system The precedence of 
metropolitans c the bishops of the great 
sees) was recognized (341I, without r^uc- 
ing the accepted superiority of the patri- 
archs. The livepatrurrchates (ecclesiastical 
equivalents of cvtarchatesj w^ere (save ftr 
Rome) in the east — Jerusalem, Antioch, 
jUecandn^, Constantinople The west (in- 
duding Rome) was cither poorly repre- 
^sented or not represented at all at the 
becumenit.vl counals in the cast Vague 
precederce in honor was conceded to Rome, 
but no more 

Oecumenical councils settled general 
problems of dogma and dlsciphne, Tnesc 
counals 'were called by the empewi and 
presided ov er by him m person or by legate, 
hoc al ■oTobknis were dealt with in synods 

emergekce or the bishops of 

ROME t I’apa was a title applied to all 
ijisbnps until c 425, and did not take on its 
picscut meaning nniil the 7th century 
Bishop Victor of Rome fc 190) exercised a 
kind of spintuai sovemignty wliich was 
conUnued in the jcl century, Gradually 
the recession of the Church of tlia east, the 
loss of Afnca, and the rise of powerful 
churches in the east, left Rome isolated in 
the west. As the sole western apostolic see. 
the scene of the martyrdom of Peter, and 

■ A coiujiJMe i(st of tbc (wsiss will be found in 
ippsadu: IV 


guardian of the lomus ol Peter and Paul, 
Rome enjoyed a unique spiritual prestige, 
and until the reign of Diocletian (284-305) 
it was the adiainistrativ'e center ot the em- 
pire After that the capital was at Milan, 
and this see at tunes was almost equal to 
Rome in influence With the removal of 
the imperial capital to Constantinople 
(330), Rome lost prestige, espectilly in the 
east On the other hand, between 330 and 
395, Since there was no emperor perma- 
nently resident in the west, the Bishop of 
Rome had no political rivul- 

(i) The emperors supported the Roman 
campaign against paganism and against 
heresy (e g. Ariansand Donatists; vdth civil 
penalties, and confirmed and deprived 
bisltops. 

(a) The Roman See as early as the days 
of Diocletian was rich, and was further eu- 
ri'-hed by the emperors until it was the 
Wealthiest an the Church; the Bishop of 
Rome enjoyed the '-presidency in chanty” 
throughout Christendom 

(3) Sporadic intervention (usually on ap- 
peal; was made outside Ins direct juns- 
diction by the Bishop of Rome, but until 
after jooo the Bishop of Rome ‘'never once 
on ins own spcdal authority pronounced 
upon any doctrinal point addressed to the 
C'atiioiic world Nor did he interfere be- 
tween a bisliop and has flock in ordinary 
diocesan aft airs or collect money except 
withm hia own immediate episcopal juris- 
diction 

(4) The Petrine theory, on the basis of 
Matthew t< 5 '. t8, 19, asserts that Peter was 
designated by Christ as the founder of the 
Church, and tliat Christ coafeired the 
“power of the keys,” i e ‘'the poiver to bind 
and loose,” upon Peter, who transmitted it 
to his successor die Bishop of Rome, 
through whom it passed to ail bishops. 
This theory was given currency by Pope 
CeSestme I (422-432) In ©Sect this aban- 
doned the original concept of the Bishop of 
Rome as epkeopw) znier eptscopos for the 
more radical rtionaxchical concept of the 
Roman bishop as &phcep 4 s episcopoyu'K. 
Early ■writers give no indication of such 
mterprotations, and Cypnan (d 258) in a 
famous passage avers that the Bishop oi 
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Rojne is no more than a bishop among 
other bishops 

3 40. The introduction of eremitical monas- 
ticism into the west by Athanasius 
marked the beginning of a strong ascetic 
reaction against the corruption of western 
life Supported by Jerome, Ambrose, and 
Augustine, this development led to a great 
growth of monasticism. Bishop Eusebius 
of Vercelh fd 371), by insisting that his 
clergy lead a monastic hte, began a practice 
which led to the general ordination of 
monks Martin of Tours founded (c 362I 
a cenobitic community of monks near 
Poitiers 

343 The Council of Sardika apparently 
recognized the right of appeal from 
a protmaal sjnod to the Bishop of Rome 
The oldest extant decretal dates from the 
episcopacy of Sincius (c 3S4-39S) 

THE LATIH FATHERS OF THE 
CHURCH. Jerome (c 340-420), a Dalma- 
tian, devoted to pagan learning despite his 
keen ascetic convictions The first great 
western exponent of monasticism One of 
the greatest scholars of the Latin Church, 
his translation of the Bible into Latin (the 
Vtdgats) IS still authontatoe m the Roman 
Church today This excellent version ex- 
erted styhstic and theological influence 
throughout the Middle Ages Ambrose ^c. 
340-397) of Trier, a Roman provincial 
governor, elected (374) Archbishop ot Milan 
before he was baptized Bhs Duties of Ike 
Clergy (based largely on Cicero, de Ofictis) 
was for centunes the standard work on 
ethics, and is probably the chief single 
source of the Stoic tradition m early western 
thought He made Milan almost the equal 
of Rome in prestige, and forced the Em- 
peror Theodosius to do penance, maintam- 
ing that m ecclesiastical matters a bishop 
was superior to an emperor Augustine 
(354-430) of Hippo, greatest of the western 
fathers. Converted to Chnstiamty after 
ventures in Neo-Platomsm and Manichae- 
ism he was the founder ot western theology, 
the Imk between the classical tradition and 
the mediaeval schoolmen. Through him a 
great stream ot Platomc and Neo-Platomc 
thought came into the Church. For a 
thousand years aU thought was influenced 
by Augustine, and theology betrays his in- 
fluence to this day He gave wide currency 
to the doctnnes of original sin, predestina- 
tion, salvation through divine grace, and 
ius influence was felt by Calvin and Luther. 
His City of God presents a duohsm of the 
heavenly aty (identified with the Christian 
Church) and the earthly dty (Rome), and 
IS wntten to prove that the mi^ortunes 
of Rome (e.g. the sari of aro^ WOT not due 


to Christianity. The Confessions set the 
fashion m spiritual autobiography 
402-417 IKNOCEITT I asserted that 
the pope was custodian of apos- 
tolic tradition and claimed uni- 
versal jurisdiction tor the Roman 
Church 

440-461 LEO THE GREAT, the first great 
pope a highly cultivated Roman, 
vigorous foe of the Mamchaean heresy. He 
procured an edict from Emperor Valentm- 
lan III (44s) declaring that papal decisions 
have the force of law Leo was probably 
the first pope to enunciate the theory of the 
mystical unity ot Peter and his successors, 
and to attribute all their doings and sayings 
to Peter Leo, repudiating the decrees of 
the Roblier Council of Ephesus (449) at the 
Council of Chalcedon (451), dictated with- 
out discussion, and with imperial support, 
his solution of the greatest doctrinal con- 
troversy since 325 His Tome promulgated 
the doctrine of the union of the two natures 
He refused to accept the decree of the 
council that the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople was supreme m the Church The 
tradition of his miraculous arrest of Attila’s 
advance and his eftorts to stop Gaiseric’s 
attack (455) won the papacy tremendous 
prestige in later days, {Conk pp, 150, 21 a) 

b. IWVADERS OF THE WEST 

ORIGINS OF THE INVADERS The 
Germanic race was established in Scandi- 
navia (Denmark) and between the Elbe and 
Oder as early as the 2d millennium B c 
Eastward lay the Balts (Letts) and to the 
west of the Elbe were the Celts, 

EXPANSION, (i) The West Germans. 
(Teutons) displaced (c 1000 B c ) the Celts * 
moving up the Elbe and li,hjne (the Mam 
reached c 200 b c ) South Germany nas 
occupied (c 100 b c ) , Gaul threatened (cf 
Caesar's Commentaries')^ These invaders 
were a pastoral, agricultural folk, tending 
to settle down By the time of Taatus’ (c, 
SS-c. riy a4>.) Germania they were wholly 
agricultural. Later new tribal names and 
a new kind of federated organization ap- 
peared (2) The East Germans (Scandina- 
vians) crossed the Baltic (c 600-300 b c ) 
and pushed up the Vistula to the Carpa- 
thians. (3) The Korth Germans remained 
in Scandinavia 

NEW GROUPINGS AMONG THE 
WEST GERMANS. Alamaiuu (of Suevian 
Stock) on the upper Rhine, Franks (1 e 
“free” of the Romans) and Saxons between 
the Weser and the Elbe, inland to the Harz 
TE south of the 
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GOVERNMENT. All nere tnbal de- 
mocracies, some under kings, others under 
grafs In each case the head of the state 
was elected by the assembly of free men, 
the kings chosen from a royal house eg. 
Amals (Ostrogoths), Balthas (Visigoths). 
Mervings (I ranks), the grafs tvithout such, 
restriction 

PROGRESS OF MIGRATIONS The 
Fast Germans (Bastarnae, Burgundians, 
Gepids, Goths, Heruls, Rugians, Scin) 
moved toivard the Black Sea where they 
had arrived by 214 ad The division of 
Visigoth ("West Goth) and Ostrogoth (East 
Goth) probably arose after tiieir arrival at 
the Black Sea 

( 1 ) The Huns 

The Huns, nomadic Mongols ot the Ural- 
Altaic rare group, probabl;) andei pressure 
from the Zhu-Zhu Empire 111 Asia, swept 
into Europe in the 4th century and halted 
for some 50 jears in the valley ot the 
D iiiube and Theiss 

373 They defeated the Alans and Heruls, 
destroyed the Ostrogothac empire 
of Hermannc, absorbed the Ostrogoths tor 
a time in their own empire, routed the Visi- 
goths under ALhananc on the Dniester 
River, and then began a new thrust to the 
west 

445-4S3. Height of the Elun power under 
Attila. Honoria, sister of VaSen- 
Linian HI, to escape an unwelcome mar- 
riage, sent he. nng to Attila and asked tor 
Aid. Attila claimed this to be an offer of 
marriage. About the same time Gaisenc 
the Vandal was intriguing to induce Attiia 
to attack the Visigoths By a clever pre- 
tense of friendliness to both sides, Attiia 
•kept the Romans and Goths apart, and set 
out westward with a great force (451) which 
included Gepids, Ostrogoths, Rugians, Sci- 
rians, HeruE, Thurmgians, Alans, Burgun- 
dians, and Ripuanan Franks Mets was 
taken and the Belgic provinces ravaged 
To meet Attila the Roman Aetius mustered 
a force of Salian Franks, Ripuanans, Bur- 
gundians Celts, and Visigoths under Theo- 
doric I, as well as his own GaUo-Romans 
\ttila apparently declined battle near 
Orleans and turned back 
461. Aetius overtook him at an unknown 
spot near Troyes, tlie so-called 
Lacus Mditnaciis (ChSIons), and a drawn 
battle was fought Attila continued his 
withdiawai. SuU claiming Honona, Attila 
turned into lialy, razed Aquileia, ravaged 
the countryside (foundation of Venice) and 
opened the road to Rome Pope Eeo, one 
of a CO “ ot three sent fay the em 


peror, appeared before Attila Attala re- 
treated alter plague had broken out in his 
force, food supply had run low, and rem- 
forcements arrived from the east tor the 
Roman army Attila’s death 1,453) was 
followed by a revolt of his German vassals 
led by the Gepids and (434) the defeat of 
the Huns oti the Nedao qu Pannoma). The 
remnant of the Huns settled on the lower 
Daaulie, the Gepids set up a kingdom m 
Dacia, the Ostrogoths settled in Pannoma 

( 2 ) The Visigoths 

After their defeat by tJie Huns, the Visi- 
goths (perhaps 80,000 in numberj sought 
refuge in the Roman Empire 
376 . The Emperor Valens ordered them 
disarmed and allowed to cross the 
Danube in order to settle m Lower Moesia. 
Faced with the unprecedented problem of 
these refugees, the Roman government 
bungled the administration, tailed really to 
disarm the Goths and ultimately bad to 
fight a two-ye.ar war with them 
378 . The Visigoths, under Fntigern, de- 
feated and killed Valens near 
Adnanople, thereby making the first de 
cisi-ve break, in the Rhine-Danube frontier. 
This defeat of the Roman mfantry by 
mounted warriors forecast the revolution 
in the art of war which deterimned the mili- 
tary, social, and political development of 
Europe throughout the .Middle Ages 
Fntigem, hoping to carve a \isigothfc 
empire out of the Roman provinces, rav- 
aged Thrace for two years, but could not 
take .Adnanople. After his death (37c)), the 
Emperor Theodosius arranged a pacifiui- 
tion of the Visigoths as part of a general 
policy of assimilation He won over some 
of the chiettams, including Alanc of the 
royal house of Balthas, who hoped for a 
career m the Roman service AJaric, dis- 
appomted in his hopes at the death of Theo- 
dosius, was elected king by the Visigotns 
and ravaged Thrace to the gates of Con 
stantinople Arcadius, emperor of the east 
(395-408), was helpless until the arrival ot 
Stihcho, magister titnu^qne mduiae (field 
marshal of both servires) m the east. 

snucho, a Vandal by blood, married to 
Theodosius’ sister, was guardian of Tbeo- 
dosius’ sons, Arcadius and Honorius. He 
faced Alaric in Thessaly and the Pelopon- 
nesus, avoiding battle, apparently on orders 
from Hononus Alaric was made magisler 
imltiuin in lUyncum, and Stihcho, out of 
favor in Constantinople, was declared a 
public enemy. 

401 . Alanc began a thrust into Italy, prob- 
afa^y of the triumph of an 
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dcti-Gctnian factinn in Constantinople, aad 
ravaged Venetia Sirauiianeously Rada- 
gaisus (an Ostrogoth) began an aivaMon 
of Raeha and Italy, dtdicho, finnly against 
any Germanic lat asioa ot the west , repnlsed 
Radagaisus 

403. Pollenna, a drawn battle betn'een 
Stiljcho and Alaric, was a strategic 
defeat for Alaxic. Alaiic’s next advance 
was stopped, probably through an under- 
standing with Stihcno limited again 
(403) at ^'e^ona, the Vitigotbs withdrew' to 
Epirus 

406 The Rhine frontier, denuded of 
troops for the defense cf Italj’, 
was Crossed by a great wave oi migrants, 
chiefly East Germans, Vandals, Sueves, aad 
Alans (nott-Gcrman) The usurper Con- 
stantme having crossed from BnUin to 
Gaji, Alanc in Noncum was paid a huge 
sum of gold by the Senate, as a sort of re- 
tainer tor nis services against Constantine 
Stslicho, his popularity uuderzmned by 
these events and by die hostility of Con- 
stantinopie. was Pcheaded There is no 
evidence of treason by Stdicho Hts ewcU' 
tion was followed by a general massacre of 
the famiues of the barbanaa audliaries la 
Italy, and some 50,000 of them went over 
to Alanc m Nonemn 

410 Aiftne took Rome after alternate 
sieges aud negotiations Hesadied 
It for three days, and then moved south 
toward Africa, the granary of Italy. Turned 
back by the loss of his lleei, Alaric died and 
was buried in the bed of the Bucento. His 
brother-in-law Ataulf was elected to suc- 
ceed him, Atnnll, onginaUy bent oa the 
desiniction ot the very name of Rome, now 
bent his energies to the fusion of Visigothic 
vigor and Roman tradition 
412* Atauif led the Visigoths north, rav- 
aged Etruna, crossed the Alps, 
ravaged Gaul and married {against her 
brother Hononus’ nill) Gslla Plaadia {414) 
after the Roman ritual He was forced into 
Spain (415), where he was murdered. 'Wal- 
lia (415-c 4 -j 8), after the brief reign of 
Sigenc, succeeded him 
tiiaias fgii-gbij, a Gothic bishop of 
Arun convictions, invented the Gothic al- 
phabet for his translacion ol the BMe. This 
translation, the hrsi hteraiy monument ol 
the German invaders, had enormous m- 
fiuence, and recalls the wide e\tent ol the 
^aa heresy, which won every important 
Germanic mvader Kcept the Franis, a 
development mth (he greatest political con- 
seguences, since the lands where the Ger- 
mans settled were peopled by orthodox 
Roman Catholics. 

Spam bad already been ot'emin by a 
horde os Vandals, Sueves, and Alans (409), 


j and the Romatt blockade made food hard 
I to get. Wa'lia planned to cross to the 
African gianary, but lost his ships, was 
forced to make terms wiih Honorius and 
restore Galla Placidia to her brother He 
agreed to deii Spam of other barbarians 
Succeeding in this he received the grant of 
Aquttama Seemia fie the land betneen 
the Loire and the Gaionncj with Touloiisf* 
as a capital Thus began the 
419-507 KINGDOM OR TOULOUSE. 

The Visigoths received two-thirds 
of the land, the remainder being left to the 
Roman proprietors A Gothic state was 
created mthin the Xcoraan state Honorius, 
hoping to counteract alien in flueju.es, re 
vived a Roman custotn of holdirg pro- 
vincial councils, decreemg an annual meet- 
ing of the loading oduials and the chief 
landowneis for discussion ot common prob- 
lems The most importanC rulers of Tou- 
louse were 

4J9-461. Theodonc I, who tell in the 
battle of CMloas, and 
466-484. Eune, whose reigii marked the 
apogee of the kingdom He con- 
tmued the pressure of the Visigoths upon 
Gaul and Spam, and by 481 c' tended his 
domain trom the Pyrenees 10 the lanre and 
eastward to the Rhone, securing Provence 
from Odovacar (4S1) Euric hrsi codihed 
Visigothic law, but the Brmary of Alanc 
{506), a codification of Roman law tor Visi- 
gothic use, had tremendous influence among 
the Visigoths and among many other bar- 
banaa peoples Under Vuigoihic rule the 
administration in general rem.uned Roman 
and the language OJ government continued 
to be a Latin vernaculer. The Gallo-Ro- 
man populapon and clergy were hostile to 
the Visigoths as Ariatis, and tins ^^hoshlity 
Opened the ^ ay for the Frankish cosnuest 
(507), which reduced the Visigothic power 
to Its Spanish doinaias. 

507-741. Tie Visigothic Kingdom of Spain 
dragged out a miserable existtnn 
under more than a score of rulers, 
some mere phantoms, until the 
arrival of the Moslems (p x6^} 

554. Beisanus' invasion of Spam, part of 
JusJuuan’s reconstruction of the 
Roman Empire (p 172), was a bnlUant 
campaign, hat nsduced only the southe isf 
comer ot Spain, later regained by the Visi- 
goths tvho also reduced the Sueves in the 
north. 

(3) The Fandetfs 

40fi, The Vandals (.Asdmg and Siling), 
allied wth the Sem and Akns, 
crossed the Rhine near the Alam, followed 
tlie Moselle and Aiane (sacking Rnma, 
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A^ruens Ar.as, ToUiiiaij, then turned 
soutKwaid into Aquitaine, and crossed the 
Pyrenees into Spain ( 409 ) 

428'534. THE VAKBAL KINGDOM IN 
AERICA. The Vandals and Alani 
had been established in southern Spain 
licder Gundenc iiis brother Gaisenc re- 
ceived an appeoJ from Poniface, the re- 
toiled Roman g-itemoi oi Africa, toUowing 
which the \and(ils (.iterhaos So, 000 la 
nufrber,' crossed into Africa i+rpl 
430. The first siege of Hippo failed, but 
Bonihice, now reconuled to the 
regency of G.dla Id.icidia, was aiimhilated, 
and the aty fell (431} St- Aagustine, 
Siaiiop of Hippo, d»c,d dunng the siege 
7’he creation m a gic.il f’andal power m 
Afnca. supported as it soon was by a power- 
ful navy, diitwcted the attention of the 
Roman govcrnraenl troin the new barbunan 
kingdoins of the we&t and had a deasive 
eiiect 01 -i negainc Mud 
In Atncu the \And.da sp<ired nobody and 
nothing and the treaty made with the Ro- 
nuns was uo restranu. After the arrival of 
4 Sect freta Coin-Uitunople, a second treaty 
was m.iUf Jiiido.va, daughter of Valentiii- 
iau, was i>ciTofhed to Gaiserzcs son, Hu- 
rerr', and the \'andais received most^of 
the Rfinian tirr'tory eveept the region 
aiiont Catth.igt', 

439, Gaiiortc tooh Carthage trom tlie Ro- 
inaiic a>'d made it his capital and 
I’avMi i) ISC' 

456. Gai&eric attacked Rome, on the ill- 
c it dun (.utordii.g to trddition) 
of Valentin wu s widow Ivwlovia ' Ife took 
it erwdy, ird for two weeks piliagcc! the 
City, fecU'nCitw.Uiy and mthiessK', but with- 
out wantwi ilcslii'ction 
in Africa tht hand.’ Is wem hated as Ari- 
jns, and Uiey had to deal with serious Ber- 
ber revolts, but their power vras not broken 
until the 

533-S48. VandalicWarsof Justimaa Beli- 
san'its qua kly defeated the Cartha- 
gmiim power of ihe Vurduls; the ensuing 
Berbur revolt was not pul dviwn until 54.8. 

(4) The Burgundians 

411-632, The Burg.iiiiclisns. aruving from 
!he OderAi&tiila region, moved 
along (he IMtiui wthw art tlie Rhine, eiitercvi 
fnul under King Gundicar. and finally sn- 
t!id as uderaies t>f iKt Roman Empire in 
upper Burgundy fie. the Hnds indudiiig 
Lions. Vii iitif, fuNancon, (nnevji, Antun, 
tfacon). King OnndMli (d 
Burgimdian law In the Lax Gintlin/jaci 1 he 
Buigundians were Ihu-Uj'' eonquered by tte 
MIS of Clo' IS (c, ( 32 ), but ll-o Bai^uu^an 
State rcHwaned separate under rrankish 


control with Merovingian princes imrii 613 
.After 613 it was a province of the Frankish 
Empire. 

c. TBE OSTROGOTHS IK 
ITALY, 489-S64 

On the breakup of the Hunme Empire 
(after HcddO, i-s+J, tlie Ostrogoths settled 
in PaBnoiUtt i their fiist sottiement inside the 
Koman. front ier) as federates of me empire 
"Under the Huns the emergence of a single 
ruler hud been rmpossiole Thiudareiks, 
(rultur ot the peciplej corrupted into Theo- 
donc, educated as a hostage at CoosUtiti- 
xiople, was dectsd {471; merely agnii king, 
but soon became leader of his people on a 
march into the Balkan. Peninsula where he 
forced the Emperor Leo to grant them lands 
in Macedonia His, ajiibilion far imperial 
appomtinent was realized (4S3) when he 
was made ww^,jh/ milibt-M praueiifalis and 
(484; comid lie quarreled ,vita the emperor 
and inarched on Consianunople. To get 
nd ol him the eropemr commissioned him 
(mforiaady; to expel Odovatar from Italy. 
.Armung in Italy (’48^) the Ostrogoths tri- 
umpbed over Oiovd-tar, but did not reduce 
Ravanaa until 4153 Iheodoric killed Odo- 
vacar with his own hands and had iiis troops 
massacred 

489-526. THEO DORIC THE GREAT. In 
general Theodonc conUimed Odo- 
vacar's policy, substituting OsuugoliiB for 
(.Idovacar’i, Germans, .md assigning one- 
thinJ of the Roman estates (ns Odoiacar 
had probably donel to his people Theo- 
donc’a rule was officnliy rccogiiinad ( 497 ) 
by Constantinople. Together witn the em- 
perors he named the consuls in the west, but 
nci er named aa Ostrogoth Theodonc was 
me only member ol his people who was a 
Roman ciu/en. coasUtuUwwlly the others 
were alien soldiers in the service of the em- 
pire. No Roman was in military command, 
no Ostrogoth la the dvil s«;rvice Impenal 
legisUiion and coinage ccmtinued. The so- 
cuiiea Edichim Tlteodoia is a codification 
ct lEeodonc'sadmimstraUve decrees rather 
than a body of legisktion, .as none of Theo- 
donc’s laws" were anything more than 
ckiriiicatioos ot impend! legisUtion. Theo- 
donc's secretary oi state vras the learned 
Italun, Cassiodortis, and the dual state was 
paiAllekd by a dual religious system Theo- 
donc was tolerant of tfceorthodoi. Cal holies 
and a protector oi the Jews His chief aim 
was to civili2e his people under tie Roman 
environment and, to keep peace. 

Theodoric’s co-operation with the other 
Germanic peoples was dost, and he cement- 
ed hte assoaations by irurnage alhauces 
(one daujihter married Alanc II the Vjs»- 
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go h a o her -H Bur5,undy, and iie himseif 
mamed Clovis’ sister). He mtenened to 
protect the Alatnanw froir, Clovis aud tried 
to save the Aisigoths. Provence was ac- 
quired from Bnrgandy and annexed to Italy, 
He w as regent and protector of his grandson 
Amalaric alter Alanc H’s death, and MrtU' 
ally ruled the Visigotinc Kingdom until hia 
death ^s^dj 

To the Italieins Ostrogothic rule was alien 
and heretical and they lesented )fc The eD.d 
of Theodoric’s rwga was marted by a grow- 
ing id'feehng and suspicion whick may have 
been due to thr,. Boethius, the Homan phi- 
losopher and commentator on Arsbiotie au- 
thor or the Consolahoft of an 

ohitwl of TheodonCs gotevnment, and his 
fatJier-j3-law, the briTli&at and poUshed 
Homan Symmachus, were both executed 
(c p4} on a charge of treasonable con- 
spiracy. 

535-554- RECOHOUEST OE ITALY BY 
THE EMPEROR. Jualinian, 
part of his grandiose reconstitutioii or the 
Roman Enipme, dispatched Belisaiius and 
Inter Harses who reduced the btubhorn 
Ostnigotha and drove them over the ^41ps to 
an unknown end 

Alter the expulsion of the Ostrogotha the 
Exarchate of Ravenna was esiablidicd 
under the Emperor Maurice (582-603). The 
exarch hadtniliLary and civil powers and re- 
ceived tuU imperial honors. He exercised 
imperial ccmfro) over the Church, including 
the hisnopnc of Rome War and pestilence 
had completely ruined noruietn Italy, 
Rome, m ruins, had sunk trom herimpenai 
position to he a provmaai town, the way 
wfla open lor the Lombard invadeis. 

Raveima Had been tne capital of the '^est 
(c. 403-470) and was the home of Theodo- 
rics brilliant court The architecture ot tne 
city oSers a unique senes of examples ot 
Roman and Romano-Byzantme buddings 
begun under the emperors and continued by 
Theodonc. The lume and glory of Theo- 
doric have survived in German tradition in 
Dietrich von Bern fi.e, of Verona, where he 
had a palace) 

PROGRESS OR THE PAPACY, Gela- 
eius (402-496) was the first pope to pro- 
rlai® the independence of the papacy from 
both emperor atid church council in mauera 
of faith. He asserted that two powers rule 
the w orld tne sacef dalhcHi and the mi pi n am 
The saotniHiiiM, since it is the instmmeiit 
of human salvation, is superior to the i/n- 
ptnwjH 

As soon as Italy ceased to be a ruling 
state, there bega,n a, long efiwt to create aa- 
tional unity and to establish national inde- 
pendence. The bacharian invasions had iso- | 
fated Italy, accentuated the break with the j 


empire and left the pope as the sole native 
reprcsenutii'e ot ancient unity and Italian 
hegemony. At the same time tht Ostrogoths 
/ha'f roraanmed as they w ere) did not destroy 
luihan culture, but allowed the Church (o 
trmsmit the Greco-Roman tradit'on (lin- 
guistic, social, cultura', adinimsttaUve, and 
rtdigiousj m the west, 

629 . Western monasucism, representing a 
wide ascetic reaction against cur- 
rent corruption in life and supported by 
Jerome, Ambrose, and Augusune, had ex 
panded rapidly in the 6th century and 
reached a chaotic conai lion ranging irom er 
trenies of eremitical asceticism to the laxest 
kind of ceaubitic worldiness Benedict oi 
Nursia, tcundauzed at conditions, wil'idrew 
to Monte Cassmo where he iounded a colony 
and gave it itradiuonullv in 529) the famous, 
BuntJieiMC Rule This rule, which domi- 
nated westeni monasticism for centuries 
H us a remorimble and characteristic Rortun 
compromise adapted to the astrAge man 
It placed the monks under tlie control ot an 
a-bbot, made each nouse autonomous m a 
loose federation ('not sln^-ityanorderataill, 
and providea for carwul recruiting and prw- 
bation Discipline w'as cfilcieni but not ex- 
treme, and great stress was laid on labor, es- 
pecially in the open air [labornre ssl jtun). 
The indindual was merged in aii ^.sictu, 
self-contained, self-sufficient curporaUim 
The spread of the Eenednunes was r.ijiid, 
and soon the only imporUnt survival of ere- 
mitical moiu'Aicism was m the Irish monks 
of S( Columbaii The order became the 
tfuel instrument for the reform of ihe 
Frankish (Gallic) Church, and for iha con- 
version and civilisation of Engmnd and 
Germany. In the course of history it gac u 
the Church 34 pojries, 200 cardmils, 5005 
samts, rjiCw writers and scholars »- 

Ruined by invasion, its aqueducts cut, 
Rome was reduced in papuiation trom .t half 
imtliou to pcrliaps 50,000 Its aristo/’racy 
hod fled, and mediaeval decay li id replatcd 
pagan giaadaur. Tlte cay was not revived 
until the Renaissance 
554 Justinian's Pragmatie Sanctien 

stored the Italian lands taken by 
the Ostrogoths and made a prr forma resto- 
raiionofgovernmout but jgiiaiiturni lands 
were depopulated ,ind grown into wIWct- 
ttess, tne rural proprietors ,vere .sinking into 
serfdom Town dedme was finuiar The 
Roman Senate ceased to tiiiiciioti afrci 605 
aad the local oiutae disappeared at about 
the same tme, 

Dticeo were appointed, prohibly over each 
as p«t of Hie impc-nal .idministra- 
tiOQ, but they gradually became great land- 
owners and their mil'tary functions domi- 
nated them ci'-il duties A fusiua of the 
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ducal title and landtiwnprsWp ensued and a 
new clats of hereditary military ptopnetors 
emerged beside the dergy and theoldnoWes. 
The deUUs of this process are, of course, 
hard to determine, the more so as evidence 
is scant, 

6 . THE FRASISISH KINGDOM, 
481-762 

The Trantes first appear as settlei^ on the 
Sower Khine la two divisions, the Salians 
f dwellers by the sea, saO and the Hipuariaca 
(dwellers by the riverbank, nj-a). 'By the 
end of the 4th century the Julians were es- 
tablished in the ares betn een the Aleuse and 
the Scheldt as federntps oj the Itonian Em- 
pire; the liipuannns in the tract between 
the Rhine and Meuse. They formed no per- 
manent contederations, and, unlike the 
other Gernwiiic peoples, did not migrate as 
a nation, but expanded 
431 -VSl. THE SAEUR FRANKS UN- 
DER THE MEROYINOIANS 
451 . Chlodio ^son. of Meroweeh) invaded 
Artois, and was defeated byAeUus 
Salian Franks were in the Roman forces 
at the battle of Chalons. King Childeric (d 
4811 fought as a iederate of the empire at 
Orleans wuen Aetms defeated tlic Visigoths, 
and he later defeated the Saxons on the 
Loire. His tomb was found (idsg) at Tour- 
iwi. the 'capital” of the Sahans 
431 - 611 . CLOVIS (Chlodovech) son of 
Clnldent, in the service of Julius 
Nepos and Zeno He deieated the Gallo- 
RoftidH general Syagrms at Soissons ( 4863 , 
expanding Saliaii power 10 the Loire The 
story of the Soissons va&e is signihcaat of 
the friendly relations between Clovis and 
Bishop Remigius Siegebert, the Ripuanan. 
^defeated an Alaoianiuc invasion at loibiac 
(4ptj) with Snlian support Clovis in the 
same year defeated the AUmanni (Suas- 
burg?) and later, after election as JKing of 
the Ripuarians, emerged as master of the 
Franks on both sides of tSie Rhine 
196 , The tradiuoniil date of the conver- 
sion of Clovis to Roman Catholi- 
cism IS 4-^6 He had previousiy miirned a 
Burgundian, Clotilda, who was of the Ro- 
man communion The Burgundian s in gai- 
eral nere Anaus, and Clovis' choice may 
have been deliberate. In any case his con- 
version won him powerful pap.al and episco- 
pal suppoit and opened the way to wide con- 
quests from, tlie heretic (1 e Anan) Getnian 
[leoples. Burgundy was conquered (after 
500J , tJie \ isigotli s defeated at h omlte (507!, 
and iheir whole Lingeiom north of the Pyre- 
nees (txrept Scptimania and Provence) was 
soon subjugated. These conquests were 
warmly supported by the Gallo-Roman 


clergy as a religious war Clovis founded 
the Churchoi the Holy Apostles iSle Gene- 
vieve I at Pans, and shortly mot ed his “capi- 
tal” from Soissons to Paris He was made 
an honorarj'conscii by the Emperor Anasta- 
sius,aprc' ’ -I,'.- y theFranks 

I I I -pire 

Sll- 628 . Divisions of the Prankish lands 
after die death of Clovis' (i; His 
four sons established tour capitals — Metz 
Orleans, Pans, Soissons Cipansion easl- 
warcf continueu along the upper Elbe, Bur- 
gundy was added, and the terntoiy of the 
Ostrogoths north of the .UpK .After a period 
of ruthless contiicc, only Lothair 1 ChlotharJ 
survived, and for a brief time (558 ~5&iJ the 
Frankish lauds v.ure under one head again 
fs> Lolhair’s division of his lands among his 
four sons led to a great feud from which 
three kingdoms emerged Auslrasia (capital 
Metz) lying to the east (AusterJ and mostly 
Teutonic; Neustna (the “new land” as the 
nameimphes) (capital Soissons), Gallo-Ro- 
man la blood, Burguudv. uhiUi hadtioking 
of its own but joined Neustria under a com- 
mon ruler The Prince of hTeustria eTfermi- 
nated the rival house in Aastrasia, but the 
local baronage preserved the kingdom’s 
identity. Under Lothair II all three king- 
donas were united again (6x5) under one 
niler. 

626 - 638 . Dagobert (Lothasr’s son) , the last 
strong ruler of ihe Merovingian 
House, nude wide dynastic alliances and 
found wise advisers in Bishop Arnuif and 
Pepin of Landen. His firm rule led to a re- 
volt Under the fois faineants following 
Dagobert the mayors of the paface emerged 
from a menial position to a dominant role 
in the gov'ernnient both in .Auntrasu and 
Neustna 

Merovingian government retained the 
Roman cmitas as a unit or administration 
and set a count (cower or ya/} over it The 
source of law was not the king, bui local 
custom administered by the yaf with the 
aid of local landowners. Military ) caders of 
large districts were the who were over 
several counts Land grants were made in 
heu of pay to o&cials 

Gregory, Bishop of Tours (c. 540-594), a 
Frank, wroie in Latin the History of the 
FraniSy the best single source cm the histojy 
of the Merovingian period 

Decime of the royal power under the last 
of the Merovingians, and beginning of feu- 
dal decentralizatioa (i) Couceutratign of 
landownership in the hands of a ieiv (1 e a 
landed aristocracy of which the mayors of 
the palace were representative) (0) The 
breakdown of the old dau and tribal orgaiu- 
xation without an elective state to reolace 
it leading to persiiaal and eaoaonu dc- 
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pendonce on private individuals rather than 
on the state (eg. commendation, bme^ 
ininmniTj) (^3) Mihlary service on 
iiorseWck beearae attadiccl to the benefice 
as. early as the dth cenluiy, for example, 
Jttartei’s ti\Alry (,sce jw/j-q) for service 
against the Saracsria. Since these grants iii' 
vol\ed cliurch lanas to a considerable de- 
gree, ilArtoJ in eit'ect cumpeHed the Church 
to help support sationiil deiense (4) The 
royal ilomais \ras evempt from visits Uon 
except by the king’s peisonal adrainisira.- 
tors This wimiiiiiiy was extended to ro.^-a.l 
imds granted to others, end then to Unds 
riEv'er in the royal domain. The upshot ot 
the system was oomplete decentralization 
hy tile deiegauon ol the royal porvers to fo- 
cal afttcials ivho tended to become entirely 
rndept-udent. 


TJie CaroUngians 

Emergence of tie Carohngians in Aus- 
trasia. The son of Arnult married the 
daughter of Count Pepia I (of Landen, d. 
< 5 -!dh mayor of the palace, founding the line 
Itter called Carohngian 
656 , Pepin’s son Grittioald made a pre- 
mature effort to usurp the crovrn, 
whicA cost him and his son their 
lives, and led fo a reaction in tavor 
of the Merovingians 

67 S- 681 . Ebroijt, major in Ncustna, 
umted the nia./orslhes under one 
house, he was murdered (6S1,! 

687 . Pepin 11 {at Heristal), grandson of 
Pepin I, ginned supreraacy In Aus- 
trasia and Neustna by his victorj at Tertrv 
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J.EO THE EARLY 

The kingdoni was on the ver?e of dissolu- 
tioa (ducal separatism), aad Pepm began 
an effort to reduce the landed aristocracy 
from which he himselt had sprung. 
714-741 Charles Martel (i e the Ham- 
mer) Pepin’s son, an ally of the 
Lombards, supported Boniface’s mission in 
Germany (Boniface testified that his 
achievements would hare been impossible 
■without Martel’s aid I 

733 , Martel's great victory at Tours ar- 
rested the advance of the Mos- 
lems in the west, and was followed 
by their final retreat over the 
Pyrenees (759). 

Pepin’s conquest of the Fnsians was con- 
tinued, five ■wars wore waged against the 
Si\ons, and powerful decentralizing forces 
(notably m Burgundy and .Alamanma) ivere 
broken down 

733 Pope Gregory III, threatened by the 
Lombards, sent an embassy to 
Martel, and offered the tide of constd m re- 
turn tor protection against the Lombards 
Charles, an ally of the Lombard king, ig- 
nored the appeal. Ac the end of his life 
Martel, like a true sovereign, divided the 
Merovingian lands between his sons, Aus- 
trasia and the German duchies going to 
Carloman, NeusUia and Burgundy to 
Pepm Carloman and Pepin ruled together, 
741-747, Pepm ruled alone, 747-768 

(Cr»/ p i$ 8 ) 

e THE LOMBARDS AND THE 
POPES, 668-774 

Under the Emperor Augustus the Lom- 
bards were still established on the lower 
Elbe (Bardengau) and were defeated (5 
A D ) by the Romans Their history for the 
n«v:t 400 years is confused and often blank 
7 hey were members ot the Huanic Empire 
and weie subdued by the Heruls (505), 
whom they then destroyed (50S) They 
■were probably Anans by this time. Re- 
sistance to the Gepids began (c 546) They 
were given land by Juscinun m Nbricum 
ana Pannonia and aided (553) the imperial 
attacks on the Ostrogoths, jlhe Avars ar- 
rived (c 560) from the Volga, entered 
Thunngia Cs6a), were defeated by the 
Franks, and allied themselves (c 565) with 
the Lombards against the Gepids, who were 
annihilated The Lombards moved on 
toward Italy and the Avars occupied Dacia 
Aibom (d. 575), the Lombard king, killed 
ttie Gepid ting, Cununund, wita his own 
hand and marned his daughter Rosamund 
(stoiy of Cuntmund’s skuB as a dnnking- 
cup) The Lombards took part m Bell- 
SEirius' Conquest, and soon the natipn began 
to move south toward Italy 


MIDDBE AGEa> 

568 . THE LOMBARD CONQUEST OF 
ITALY. Italy, worn out by the 
GkitMc wars, famine and pestilence, offered 
little resistance. Constantinople was in- 
different and the conquest was easy. The 
Lombards, always few in numbers, had 
associated other peoples (including -20,000 
Saxons who soon departed, and some Slavs) 
in their invasion, but even then they were 
not numerous enough to occupy the whole 
pemiisula. Rom; and Naplei, were never 
held, and Ravenna only bnelly. The coast 
was not really mastered The Lombards 
(unlike even the V.indals) did not cntei into 
a compact with the empire, and Italnp 
feeling against them ivas hitler. Pavia be- 
came the capital {Italy, until 774, h id 
always two and usually three capitals 
Rome, the papal capital, Ravenna, the By 
zantine capital, and I’avia the Lomb-iid 
capital Lifcer 573) and the poninaiila 'vas, i 
mosaic of Byzantine, papal, and Lombard 
jurisdictions 

Lombard occupation (virtually miJit.uj 
rule at first) covered inland Liguria, mUnd 
Tuscany, inland Venctia, the Duchy 01 
Spoleto and the Duchy of IJcncvento Iiti- 
periai Italy comprised Venice and the land 
from north of Rav enna to the south of .An 
cona, (and included the JJuchy of Rome and 
the Duchy of Naples, as well as the toe and 
heel of Italy HospUdUa^ was revived and 
one-third the produce ot the Und (not ouc 
third the land) was given to the Lombards 
Lombards also took the lands of the dead 
and the e.xiled At first lands were assignci' 
with a full title, but Liutprand mtroduiud 
(713, 735) leases, and tiie grant of estates 
without permanent tenure 
The Lombards took Rom.tn Giles ami 
names, and in the end accepted Ronnu 
Cathoheism By the ■dme of Liutprand* 
(712-744) tlieir speech was dearly It.ilian 
but the natives were loy.il to their jiast, as d 
remained sharjily divided irmii tiic Lom- 
bards. Legally tliere was a diud system ol 
private law, and in Lombaid tenutorres 
there vvas a dual episcopal system (i e Anan 
and Roman) 

573 -S 84 . Alboin’s muiderw.is fotlowwl by 
tlie rule of Clcpli (d 771;) and then 
by ten years of anareny and private war 
under a loose lederation ot dukes (some 36 
in number). Ronun Catlmlic opposition 
and papal negotiations with the Fianks 
alarmed the Lombards, and led to the 
elecUoii uf 

684 - 590 . Authan, a grandson of Aiboin 
who was enriowevi with h.ill fPc 
baronial lands as royal domtun 'Die duke 
doms -were gradually .absorbed (themardie* 
like Fruili, Trent, ruxm ved longest) 
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Autlun’s widow Thcodolinda, a devoted 
Roman Catholic bidden lu choose a hus- 
band who Should also be king, selected a 
Thuringiaii, 

690 615 . Duke Agilulf, of Turin, who was 
friendly to the Roman Church and 
the true founder of the Lombard state 
Gregory die Great blocked an Italian con- 
spirioy against the Lombards Rothari 
became a Roman Cathohe He 
collected Lombard (ustomary law in Latin, 
and began the cousohdation of Lombard 
power Eventually Roman law triumphed 
and Lombaid law survi\ed only in the 
schools (e g Tu’na) 

The Italian bishops since 476 hod been 
the leaders of the peaceful civilians in the 
cities, the protectors of the oppressed, and 
t he dispensers ot charity Under the Lom- 

bards a system of episcopal unmujuties 
emerged it huh made the bishops vutuallv 
local temporal sovereis'ns md enabled them 
to preserve the local sjuni oi municipal in- 
dependence and organization (e g consuls, 
guilds} The urban populauon was free of 
Rudui bonds, and the town walls (often 
built by the bishops} were refuges Milan 
resumed hei greatness and almost equaled 
Rome. These developments prepared the 
Wav for the great assertion of Italian town 
inaependente against Roman, clerical and 
ttcrman feudal encroachments. Paul the 
Deacon (c 720-c 800), the first important 
mediaeval nistorian, wrote the History of 
the Lomharii ! 

5 S 0 - 6 O 4 . GREGORY THE GREAT. Of 
medium height, good figure, large, 
b ild head, brown eyes, aquiline nose, thick 
red lips, prominent bearded chin, with ex- 
quisite tapenug hands. His family was a 
nth senatorial house and Gregory was pre- 
a of Rome (.575; He founded (c 574) six 
rnonaatene? in Siuly and one at Rome (St 
Aiuirin.'S) into whicli be ininiC'di..tf.iy retired 
as a monk. Embassy to Constantinople fc 
^70-380) As Abbot of bt Andrews {580) 
in- rule was severe Llected pofje (590} 
.ig.unst hicwill hi* began a vigorous adminis- 
ti.U ion Disripliiit within his painarchate 
wiv rigorous fstresson celibacy, closewatch 
on eUn tions, insistence on exclusive clencal 
jiinsdii turn o\ «r c leni .li offenders) Church 
re I enne w.is du ided into four shares for the 
bishop, iho (lergy, the poor, and church 
buildings. Hit idmmist ration of the wide 
estates ot the Cliurch was honest and liril- 
liant, and the revenue was e.xp.indcd to 
meet the trcnictidous demands on Rome tor 
chauty The pope coulinued the old im- 
perial corn doles in Rome and elsewhere, 
aquedut-U were repaired, urban administra- 
tjon osjxxuaUy in Rurao xaformed 

Outside his patnarchsi juris- 


diction Gregory evpanded the influence and 
prestiee of the pope, maintaining that the 
pope was by divine designation head of all 
churches Appeals to Rome were heard 
even against the Patiiarch of Constantino 
pie, whose claim to the title of universal 
bishop was denied Gregory'- boldly as 
burned the rdie 01 the empeior in the west, 
and the powers of a temporal prince, coun 
terbaiancing the preatige of Constantinople 
I'rom his administration aate the founda- 
tions at later claims to papal absolutism 
Gregory was the real leader against the 
Lombards, appointing governors of cities, 
duccting the generals in war, and receiving 
from Constantinople pay for the army 

As the first monk to become pope, Greg- 
ory made a close alliance between the Bene- 
dictines and the papacy (at the expense of 
the bishops} The monks were given char- 
ters Mid protected ironi the bishops, the 
Benedictine Rule ivas imposed, and a great 
missionary campaign was begun with monk- 
ish aid. (r) The mission to Britain (596) un- 
der Augustine of Canterbury and the con 
version of England provided a base from 
which the Frankish (Galhc} ChurrJi was 
later reformed and the German people con- 
verted, (z) campaigns against paganism m 
Gaui, Italy, and Sicily, and against heresy m 
Africa and Sicily 

Gregory vvas the last of the four great Lat- 
in Fafiiers, and first of the mediaeval pre- 
lates, a link, between the classical Greco-Ro- 
man tradition and the mediaeval Romano- 
German. Not a great scholar, he was a 
great populanzei, and spread the doctunes 
ot Augustine of Hippo throughout the uiest 
At the same time he gave wide currency 
through his Dialogues to the popular loften 
onginaUy pagan) ideas of angels, demons, 
de\iJs, relic worship, miracles, the doctrine 
of purgatory and the use oi allegory Greg- 
ory reveals the clencal contempt ior classi- 
cal Latin which profoundly influenced the 
Latin of the Middle Ages His Paslnral re- 
m lined for centuries an essential m the edu- 
cation of the clergy There was a school of 
music at Rome but how much Gregory had 
to do with It, and ho-w much with the mtro- 
duction of the Gregorian Chant, is doubtful, 

Gregory introduced the papal style Ser 
vus SsTDorum Dei 

CONXIHGED ALIEHATION OF ITALY 
FROM THE EAST (i) The Monothelete 
controversy , condemnation by the Lateraa 
Synod ( 6 iQ) of Emperor Heraclius’ Ecihesi 
lot 638} and Emperor Constans IFs Typo 
of 648 Arrest (653} by the exarch of Topr 
Martin I (<349-553}, who died in exile in thi 
east The Council of Constantinople (680- 
*,11'') compromised on the controversy, tak 
mg a positiau n favor of Rome. The Coon 
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cil of Constantinople (6p2) reasserted the 
equality of the Patnarchates ot Constanti- 
nople and Rome. (2) Ersperor Leo the Isau- 
nan's (717-740) attempt to bring Italy back 
to obedience heavy taxation to reduce the 
great landorraers angered Pope Gregory II 
(the largest landowner in It^y) and Leo’s 
iconoclastic decree (726) aroused all Italy 
Gregory III excommunicated aU Iconoclasts 
{731) Gregory’s deleat and final humiha- 
tion weakened the pope and opened the way 
for the final Lombard advance. 
712-744. DESTE-TJCTrOPr OF THE LOM- 
BARD KIHGDOM Liutprand, 
fearing Frankish, Slavic, Hungarian, Byzan- 
tine, and papal hostihty, began to consoli- 
date his kingdom, reducing the duchies ot 
Benevento and Spoleto Ravenna was taken 
temporarily During the Iconoclastic con- 
troversy Liutprand’s sincere efiorts at rap- 
prochement with the papacy met a brief 
success 

749-766. Aistulf continued Liutprand's 
pohcy of consolidation. The pope, 
alarmed at Lombard progress, had already 
(741) made overtures to Charles Martel 
Martel, busy with the Moslems, remained 
faithful to Ms alliance with the Lombards, 
but Aistult’s continued advance brought a 
visit (753) from Pope Stephen II. Stephen 
had already begun negotiations with Pepin, 
and the mutual needs of the rising papacy 
and the upstart Carohngian dynasty drew 
them into alliance 

754, 766 Pepin in two expeditions forced 
Aistulf to abandon the Pentapolis 
and Ravenna (bringing the Lombards virtu- 
ally to their holdings of 6Sr) Legally the 
lands involved in the Donation of Pepin 
(756) belonged to the Eastern Empire. The 
Donation was a tacit recognition of implicit 
claims of the popes to be the heirs of the em- 
pire m Italy. Most important from the pa- 
pal point of view was the fact that the 
Church had won a powerful military ally 
outside Italy Hencetorth the Carolingians 
mamtained a protectorate over the papacy 
in Italy 

774 Charlemagne, heir to the traditions 
of Pepia, having repudiated the 
daughter of the Lombard king, Desidenus, 
appeared in Italy to protect the pope After 
a mne-month siege Pavia was taken, Spoleto 
and Benevento were conquered, Charles ab- 
sorbed the Lombard Kingdom into the ns- 
ing Frankish Empire, and assumed the 
crown of the Lombards On a visit (774) to 
Rome (the first of any Frankish monarch), 
Charlemagne confirmed the Donation of 
Pepm, but made it plain that he was sover- 
eign ev en m the papal lands At no time did 
Charlemagne allow the pope any but a pn- 
macy n honor ( u tluB respect following the 


strict Byzantine tradition) The Donation 
of Pepin was the foundation of the Papal 
States and the true beginning of the tempo 
ral power of the papacy. Hencetorth there 
was neither the Lombard menace nor the 
overiordship ot the exarch to interfere with 
the rismg papal monarchy In this sense the 
fall of the Lombard Kingdom was decisive 
in papal history It was equally aecisn e in 
It^an history, for the papal victory over 
the Lombards terminated the last efiective 
effort to establish national unity and a na 
tional government until the end of the 15 th 
century For the Carohngian monarchy the 
episode was equally significant 

Under the successors of Charlemagne the 
emperors continued to participate in the pa 
pal elections and did what they could to pro- 
tect Italy against the attacks of the Mos 
lems trom Atnca 

827-831. The Moslems conquered Sicily 
837. They attacked Naples, pillaged An 
cona (Sso) and captured Ban(Sjio) 
846. In the battle of Licosa, Duke Sergius 
of Naples defeated the Moslems at 
sea 

847-848. Construction of the Leonine Wall 
by Pope Leo IV (S47-”Ss5) to de 
fend St Peter's from the Moslems 
876-877. The Emperor Charles the Bald 
continued to support the papacy 
against the invader and came to Rome (87^) 
to be crowned, having forced Charles the 
Fat to retreat and having induced his broth- 
er Carloman to sign a truce and withdraw 
He was then elected King of Italy by the 
local magnates 

888. Berengar of Fiiuli was crowned em- 
peror at Pavia 

891. Guido of Spoleto was consecrated em 
peror with his son Lambert as co- 
emperor and co-kmg 

893 ZwenLibold (illegitimate son of Arnulfr 
was sent to Italy m response to an 
appeal from Pope Fortnosus (8gi-8q6), but 
be accomplished nothing, Arnulf then came 
in person (894) and received an oath of feal- 
ty irom the Italian magnates, but Guido 
contmued as emperor and was succeeded 
by 

892-899. Lambert. Arnulf embarked upon 
a second expedition, took Rome 
and was formally crowned 1896 ) 

The Papacy in the Carohngian Period 

POPE NICHOLAS I (85S-S67), one of 
the few great popes between Gregory I and 
Gregory VII, was the arbiter of western 
Christendom Elected by the favor of Louis 
II Three great controversies (r) Support 
of Ignatius, Patriarch of Constantinople 
resulting in the ci 'atxjn S(3j 
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of Ignatius’ nv'dl, Photius Photius’ futile 
deposition (86 7) of Nicholas This contro- 
versy brought the Eastern and Western 
Churches closer to the final rupture (1054) 

( 2) Discipline of King Lothair of Lorraine 
because of the divorce of his wife Theut- 
berga Lothair had been allowed (Synod of 
AuO by I115 phant bishops to remarry, and 
Nicholas reopened the case at the Synod 
of Metz (863), which found for Lothair 
Nicholas (supported by Charles the Bald) 
quashed the entire proceeding, disciplined 
the bishops, and, despite the invasion (864) 
of the Leonine City by Louis II, compelled 
Lothair to submit (3) Vindication of the 
right of appeal to Rome by a bishop against 
his metropolitan — humiliation of the 
powerful Archbishop Hincmar of Reims 
First papal citation 186 of the Fatted De- 
cretals (brought to Rome, 864) Emergence 
of the theory that no bishop may be deposed 
or elected without papal approval 
S67- Decline of the papacy, alter the pontif- 
icate of Nicholas and the death of 
Louis II As the popes had no powerful pro- 
tectors outside Italy untd 961, they fell in- 
creasingly under the dominance of the Ro- 
man and Italian feudal aristocracy The 
lapse ot the imperial power left room for the 
insinuation of a new doctrine of papal auton- 
omy, well formulated m the Aoiae Decre- 
tals Outside Italy the relatation of papal 
control and the decline ot papal prestige, ac- 
companied by the rise of dominant local 
feudal lords, accentuated the power of the 
bishops and made the unity ot the western 
Church a mere shadow until the papacy, 
having learned to cope with ieudalism m the 
second half of the iitli century, once again 
made its supremacy felt in the Church 

( Cent p 215 ) 

f. THE EMPIRE OE 
CHARLEMAGNE AND ITS 
DISINTEGRATION 

747-763. PEPIN THE SHORT, who at- 
tempted to conciliate the Church 
by granting and restoring lands 
to It 

7B3. Pepin was elected king by the Frank- 
ish magnates Both the house of 
Pepin and the papacy (in the act of usurping 
political control irom the emperor at Con- 
stantinople) needed each other’s support. 
The immediate need of the popes was pro- 
tection against tlie e.vpanding Lombard 
monarchy. Aistulf, King of the Lombards, 
had taken Ravenna (751), the seat of 
the exarch, besieged Rome, and exacted 
tribute 

754. Pope Stephen II am^'ed in Gaul an- 
nom ed Pepm and by conferrmg 


the tide Patrwms (which could legally come 
only from Constantinople) designated him 
in a sense regent and protector of Italy, The 
net result was to give some shadow of au- 
thority to Pepin’s new title as King of the 
Franks 

754. Pepin marched into Italy, defeated 
the Lombards, and required them 
to hand oier the exarchate and 
Pentapohs to the pope The Lom- 
bards failed to do so 

756. Pepin returned and, after defeating 
the Lombards again, made his fa- 
mous Donation The Donation of Pepia 
(which Pepm had no legal right to make) es- 
tablished the Papal States {Patrimonium 
Petri) and began the temporal power of Lhe 
papacy It also established the Franks, a 
distant, non-Itahan power as the allies and 
defenders of the papaiy 
7S9, Pepin conquered beptimania, disci- 
plined Aquitaine, and so brought 
effective Frankish rule to the Pyrenees. On 
his death his lands were given to his sons 
Charles receiving Austiasia, Neustria, and 
northern Aquitame; Carloman, southern 
Aquitaine, Burgundy, Provence, Septima- 
nia The brothers ruled together, 768-771, 
Charles alone, 771-814 
771-814 CHARLES THE GREAT (Charle 
magne), a reign of the first magni- 
tude in European history Charles was a 
typical German, six feet in height, a superb 
swimmer, of athletic frame, with large, ex- 
pressive eyes and merry disposition. He un- 
derstood Greek, spoke Latin, but could not 
learn to write. He prefeired the Frankish 
dress In general he continued the Frankish 
policy, (i) expansion of Frankish rale to in- 
clude all the Germans was completed foinit- 
ting only Scandinavia and Entam), (2) 
close understanding with the papacy, (3) 
support of church reform (which settled the 
foundations of mediaeval Chnstian unity), 
Italian conquest and reduction of German 
tribes: Already overlord ot the Lombards, 
Charles married King Destderius’ daughter, 
soon repudiated her, conquered 
773-774. Lombard Italy, and became King 
of the Lombards, whose king- 
dom was absorbed into the Frankish Em- 
pire Charlemagne also established his 
rule in Venetia, Istria, Dalmatia, and 
Corsica. 

787-788. Bavaria was incorporated, its 
Duke Tassilo first made a vassal 
and then deposed 

785 Saxony, after a costly and bitter 
struggle of tlurty years, involving 
eighteen campaigns, was conquered, and 
Christiamty forcibly introduced despite 
stubborn pagan resistance Foundation of 
the Bishopric of Bremen 8 ) 
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79 S- 766 . The Avars (o.. the lower JDanuhc) 
were reduced. 

801 , After the Prankish defeat at Bon- 
cesvalles (778'', the ilo^ems m 
northeasiem Spam were gradually reduced 
(iiircelcma taken, 801), and the Spamsh 
March created 

Establishraeat of marks (alter c, 783) to 
hola the conquests. Dar*e Mark, the Alt- 
mark (against the Wends), Thuringian 
Alaik, iJoheraian Mark, Osunark tagainst 
the A\ars), Fnullan M.ark (on the Italian, 
border), and the Spanish Mark These 
mArks were also tenters of colonization and 
germanizatioii 

EeJafaoit to the Church, Charlemagne 
held it to be his duty 10 defend the 
Church and the pope, and to maintain 
the faith He treated the pope lite any 
Frankish bishop, but recognized his unique 
spiritual prestige His \isit (774) to 
Rome WAS the lirat of a rrsiikish sover- 
cign: the Iionatior of Pepin was coti- 
firnaed, but the termi are not dear The 
pope crowned Charles’ sou, Pepin, King of 
Italy (ySr), ins sou Louis, Xing of Aqui- 
taine. 

REVIVAL OF THE ROMAH EMPIRE 
IM THE WEST. Pope Leo IH, a submis- 
sive pontitf, nolitied Charlemagne of his 
election to the Holy See. and dated his 
pontificate by Charlemagne’s regnal years 
Driven irora Rome by a conspiracy 
and not, he sought refuge at Charlemagne’s 
(ourt and was restored by Frankish 
troops 

800 . Charlemagne arrived in Rome, al- 
lowed Loo to clear himself of a 
series of charges by oath, (avoiding the trial 
ot a pope), and was crowned emperor in St 
Peter's on Christmas Day. According to 
nhinhard, Charleiragne avowed Ms w^et 
at the coronation He cannot have been 
unavv'aie ot the general plan, and his teeiing 
may have been due to modesty or concern 
at Byzantine react, or, s or hostility to papal 
pretensions. Charlemagne disregard^ the 
imperial title in a partition ol the empire 
(806), and arranged to have his son Louis 
crown himself (813). Theoretically the 
coronation of 800 marked a return to the 
dualism of Theodosius I (i o two emperors 
over an undivided empire) la fact the 
Frankish Empae was more German than 
Roman in population and institutions 
Byzanrium regarded Charlemagne as a 
usurper, Charlemagne seems to have medi- 
tated a marriage with the Empress Irene as 
one sfllutioa ot die duficulty.^ The papal 
coronation, an net of rebellion in Byzantine 
eyes, marked a definite break between 
Rome and Constantinople. The Emperor 
Michael I recognized (Srs) Charlemagne’s 


title in the west in return for soveieignty in 
Venice, Istria, Dalmatia 

GOVESHMSM'T: (ij In the Churcli; 
Charlemagne's rule was a theocracy, ana he 
insisted on supremacy over the Frankish 
Church, JegiblaUng on ail sabjeuts, stttbng 
dogmatic questions, deciding appomtiucrLts, 
presiding at synods (a) In the Frankish 
Btate; centralination continued, taxation in 
the Roman, sense (which survived only 
under local and private auspices) was re- 
placed by services m return tor land grants 
(the economic basis of Carohrgian society). 
Such services mcluded torced labor on pub- 
lic works among the loner ranks the pro- 
vision of food for the court and pub- 
lic officials on duty, and yidicui and mili- 
tary obligations ipnmanly among the 
upper ranks), Charlemagne's contmuoas 
campa%r,s reduced the snulf farmers, 
accentuatuig the tendency to sendoai 
Chrarlemagne tried to olfsec this tendency 
by allowing groups of poorer fanners to 
co-operate m sending a single soldier, and 
by excusing the poorest from ordinary field 
semce. Systematization of the army and 
of military service was also begun. Com- 
mendation and immunity continued, and 
the basis of later teudal development was 
firmly established. 

Adirfinistration: The tnbal dukes were 
largely elimuuted and gove mment was eax- 
ried on by counts, appointed for hfe, but 
frequently removed This system was ex- 
tended to Italy, Bavana, and Saxony To 
prevent the counts establiihmg an heredi- 
tary tenure, and to limit local abuses, the 
nussi doifamd (usually a bishop and count) 
were introduced fSoa) as officers on circuit 
m a given district. The nissi held their 
own courts, had power Co remove a count 
for cause, and were charged with the super- 
vision of financidl, juaicial, and dencal 
admitustration They tormed ah essential 
link between riie local and central govern- 
ment Under the counts were viscounts and 
vicars {cenkmm) Msrgiai cs (Mark gra- 
fen) were set over the marks with extended 
powers to meet the needs of their position. 
Local adrninistration of justice ivas re- 
formed by the iatroduction of rcttb’U, local 
landowners appointed by the counts to ait 
as permanent judiciary officers 

The CaroHngiaa revival of learning: 
Ciarlemagne, perhaps out of concern for 
the improvement ot ecclesiastical education, 
set up the Palace School under Alctim frotn 
the School of York, later Abbot of Tours 
Various denes weie also given liberal grants 
that they might establish local schools, 
tfiough no general system of education was 
introduced in the Francish Empire. In 
general, the souroaof iuspinvtioiuwaa Latm 
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father thaa Cfeek, Einhard, for example, 
•who came to the Palace School frota Fulda, 
wrote his biography of Charlemagne in 
the manner of Suetonius At Chatle- 
magtie's court iier? gathered scbolars and 
literary men of almost every nationality, 
including Peter of Pisa, the grammarian, 
the Visigothic poet Theodulf, the Lombard 
historian, Paul the Elsacoa (Sisiory of the 
LoiKhards) Great care was giren to the 
copying of tests, and tire rehned Carolin 
gian minuscule was evolved. 
S14-S87, THE DISINTEGRATrON OF 
THE CAEOLINGIAN EMPIRE 
Such efficiency as the Carohngiaii govern- 
ment possessed -under Charlemagne donvea 
rather from his personality than from per- 
manent institutions Local administration 
was carried on by unpaid cffiunls whose 
comiiensatioa was a share of the revenue, 
Loc J offices tended to become hereditary 
The tentatiie parthions of %e empire in 
Charlemagne’s hretime followed Frankish 
tradition, and had no relation to any racial 
or national elements One son, Lotus the 
Pk'Us sanivedi and the empire was passed 
on to him (quite by acadect) undivided 
The decisive stage in the partition of 
the empire can.e under Louio and Ins 
heirs 

SI4*S40. LOUIS the Pious (emperor), 
educated at the Palace School, 
crowned in his father’s hietirae Sincerely 
religious, a refortnei ot his court, the Frank- 
ish Church, and the moiusteries, he allotved 
himself to be crowned again by the pope 
fSi6;. Inefiectua! as a soldier and ruler. 
Louis and his hens conceutrated on a long 
struggle (leading to cImI war) over tern- 
tori^ questions, fo the neglect of govern- 
ment, foreign policy and defense, a program 
winch hastened the breakup of the em- 
pire 

817-8S8- A significant senes of partitions 
involving Louis’ sons; Lothair ^d- 
S^s), Louis the German (d 876), Pepn 
(d S3S), and their half-brother, Charles the 
Bald (d, S7 ;) 

The diviston of 817- Aquitaine and parts 
of Seplimania and Bargundy went to Pepin 
as sub-king, Bavaria and the marches to 
the east were assigned to T,ouis the German 
as sub-king undivided, Francia, German 
and Gallic, and most of Burgundy were re- 
tained by Louis and his elnesl son Lnthair 
Italy went to a third sub-king 
The division of 83S, Charles the Bald was 
assigned Neustna and to tbs was added 
Aqmtaine on the death of Fepm Chaiks’ 
holding, which had no name, approsnuated 
(accidentally) mediaeval France and was 
mamly Eomance in speech. 


S40-85S LOtSAIR I (emperor). On the 
death of Louis tfie Pious the three 
heirs continued their struggle, and after the 
indecisive battle of Fonfenay (84.1) Caro 
liogran prestige sank to a new depth. 
Charles the Bald and Louis the German 
formed an alliance against Lothair (who 
was supported by the clergy in the interests 
of unity) in the bilingual (Teutonic and 
Romance) Oaths of Strasfeburg (842 1, s-worii 
by the rulers and their armies, each in their 
own vernacular They then forced a family 
compact upon Lothair at Verdun 
843. THE TREATY OF VERDUN divided 
the administration and control of 
the Carolingian Empire as follows (i) le- 
thair kept the (empty; title of emperor, and 
was King ot Italy and of ao amorphous 
territory (the ‘Uuiddle kingdom”) -which 
was bounded roughly by the Scheldt, the 
upoer Meuse, Saone, and Rhone on the 
west, and by the Rhine and Fnsia on the 
east (le. the territoiy ot Prov'ence, Bur- 
gundy, and what was later called Lotk&- 
rtiigt'i) (2) Louis the Oerman, as Kmg of 
the (Last) Franks, ruled a realm essentially 
Teutonic in blood, speech, and geography, 
exteadtng from the Rhine (eacept Frjsia) 
to the eastern frontier of the empire (3) 
Charles the Bald, as King of the (West) 
Franirs, received a realm (loosely called 
Karolingia for a time) made up of West 
iraiiaa and Aquitaine, Gascony. Sepp- 
mania, etc., mainly Romance m speech, 
approximating mediaeval I* ranee in general 
outline, 

855-673. LOUIS 11 (emperor) At Lothair 
I's death his lands were divided as 
follows among his sons Louis H received 
Italy, Charles (d 863J the newly formed 
Kingdom of Provence (centered around the 
city of Arles), and Lothair II the inchoate 
aggregate (from Frisia to the Alps and from 
the Rliire to Scheldt) which began to 
be called fotfian: reg?iKnt or Lotka-ringia. 
fmexiern Lorraine) 

870. Treaty of Mersen, following the death 
(869} of Lothair II, King of Lor- 
raine. Louis the German forced Charles 
the Bsld (crowned King of Lorraine, 86g) 
to divide equally and solely on the basis of 
revenue the lands of Lothair outside of 
Italy, Thus Louis gamed a strip of land 
uhn-h brought hiv frontier west of the 
Rhine 

875-877- CHARLES THE BALD, em- 
peror, 

877-881. Anardiy and interregnum in the 
empire 

879. The Kingdom of Burgundy fCisjuran 
Burgundy) was established bv 
Base of Provence, 
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SSS The Kingdom of Juran Ba gondy 
e Bt'_ancon, BasCi, Lausanne, 
Ge'iei>-a^ elc) wa^ erected hy Ru- 
dolf I. It passed to the empire by 
betiuest HI the fame of Conrad II 
c. T87-92S THE WIMTH CESTTOSY IH- 
VASIOSTS. 

(i) la the North Bands ot Xorifamen 
(SLaaduiavians. p tyo), under pressure ot 
population and resentful at the rise of local 
kings pushed outward trcwi Scandinavia 
The Swedes penetrated into Russia, the 
Norwegians and Danes movea mto the 
northern islands linduding the Bntish 
Isles) and south to the Continent Within 
a hall century of the linst raid (c 7S7) on 
England., the British Isles bad been flooded 
Masters of the sea in the nest, the North- 
men pushed inland trom the mouths ot the 
great rivers (e g, Rhine, Scheldt, Somme, 
Seme, Loirc\ sacking the cities (eg 
Utrecht. Pans, Nantes, Bordeaux, Ham- 
burg, Seville). “NorinarLdy” was invaded 
tS4i) and a simultaneous attack made (845) 
oa au. three Fiankish kingdoms The Medi- 
terranean was entered (S43I In the east 
Constantinople was attacked by Swedes 
{Rus)j who came down irom Russia- A 
great attack on Pans (88$) was heroically 
met by Count Odo (Eudes), son ot Robert 
the Strong Raids w ere pushed farther into 
France and the Meditenraaean m the course 
of tlie 9th century 

(a) In the East. Bulgatian expansion 
produced a great Bulgar state between 
the Frankish and Byzantine Empires. The 
Eulgars were converted to the Greek com- 
mumon <870) Hungarians (Magyars), 
dosely followed hy Petchenegs. crossed the 
Carpathians and die lower Danube, pushing 
into Venetia, Lombardy, Buvana, Thu- 
tingia, Saxony, the Rhineland, Lorraine, 
and Bargundy (905) 

($/ In the Mediterranean, Modem 
donunition of Sicily, Corsica, Sardinia, and 
the Balearic Islands made the Mechterra- 
aedn yirtiiajlly a Moslem lake. Raids were 
almost continiiccs, Rome was attacked 
(S46J and later Monte Csssino 
SSS-SSe. Under the combined influence of 
the disruption of the Caiohngiam 
Empire and the pressure of the pth-ceatury 
invasions the great fiefs of France began to 
appear as the only eSective centers ot local 
resistance to invasion, and feudalism may 
be said to have struck root 
Eeudalism. Its origins may be traced to 
the German comitatus and the proprietary 
system of the later Roman Empire. Es- 
sentially it was sn mformal system of con- 
tracts for the disposal of land and honor- 
sble sendees, and was m no sense a form 
of government. Inseparable from it was 


he ag -ural oiganiraiion 
w!ii(-h rested on ser'ule teniir<i.s and con- 
tracts for mamial labor and services .knte 
datmg teudahsm maaorjalism was also 
derived from the Roman proprietary sys 
(em The feudal system evolved In each 
country under local conditious and followed 
a diSerent develocment The ieudahsm 01 
France is ordinarily regarded as typical 

g THE WEST FRANKS UNDER 
THE CAROLINGIAW KINGS, 
843-987 

S 43 - 37 T, CHARLES TEE BALD (emperor 
875~h77j His kingdom under the 
Treaty of Verdun nas roughly equivalent to 
modem France with additions in tlie north 
and south and A restricted frontier on the 
cast Charles v"as eflectiva master ot Laou, 
but lus sway over Neustiia was nominal, his 
control sporadically mamtaineO. Oy wax and 
intiigue Charles granted three great fiefs 
as a butler for his irontiers The County of 
Fbndcrs to his son-m-faw, Baldwin Iron- 
Arm, (862), Neusirta to Robert tne haoug 
as “Duke between Seme and Lojrt”, the 
French Duchy ot Bucgundj to Richard. 
Count of Autun. Bnluny (America) was 
semi-independent under its own duke? and 
counts in the cth century and cOiKinued so 
wrtaally to the end of the hliddle Ages 
.Aquitaine, joined to Keu stria tor Charles 
i8t8). soon emerged as 0 ducJij and w.is 
consistently hostile The Duchy of Gas- 
cony was jo.ned to .Aquitaine in 1052- 
From Neustria were can ed the Counties of 
.Anjou (870) ard Champagne, Septi.’n.ima 
ler.aiaed relrjctory 

87 ®. Carioman, Cliadee’ son, emerged from 
monastic retirement and led a 
senes of intrigues which ended when he was 
blinded and fled to his unf le, Louis the Gei^ 
nun. He died in 874. Charles was fur! her 
weakened by Ds intrigues in Lorraine end 
Italy-, and by his efforts to win He iinpenal 
crown, leaving France open to invasion, 
anarchy, and brigandage 
The crown, imfjoteiit and virtually fxma- 
rupt, commanded no resjiect trom magnates 
or prelates, and the Capitulary of Meraen 
(847) shows clear evidence of tUe progress ot 
essenualiy feudal ideas every free man is to 
choose a lord, none may quit his lord, wch 
must follow his lord m battle It must be 
noted that this was purely a miliUry 
measure. Prance was already divided rUo 
contfosundei counts theoretically reiiwt aijfe 
by the lung 

875 . E-vp^iUon ot Charles to Italy and 
impenal roronation 

S 77 . The Capitulary of Kiexsy made 
honors hereditary, but lands were 
still granted only fw life. 
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S77-S79, LOOTS II iihc Slammere>'), sou of I 
Charles the Bald, rnamtimed hun- 
selt With difficulty despAe the 
support 01 the Church. Jiis sons 
8T«-Si2 LOOTS III and 
57S-884 CASLOMAN divided their heri- 
tage, Louis caking Neustria Carlo- 
ntiii Aquitaine, Septunaou, and Burgundy, 
and reduced their rivals to impoiente 
Louis’ victorj'' over the KTorthmeti iSau- 
couri, 83i ) did not stop their rardb 
884-8S7. CHARLES THE FAT, son oi 
Loms the Genrian, already Ring 
of the East Franks (879) ana. emperor (SiSi- 
SS7), was chosen King of the West Franks 
insteati ot Charles the Simple, the iive- 
year-old brotlier of Louis and Caxlonaan 
Charles the Pat, having laded (.S86J to aid 
the gallant Odo (.Eudcsl against the Korth- 
men. was deposed (!ia7L 
S88-8S8. Odo liludesi, Count of Pans 
Alarqms ot Neuatna [son of Count 
Robert die Strong whence the nattn; iia- 
beriiaw tor the line before Hugh Capet) was 
elected King of rhe West Fronlis by one | 
faction of magnates to avoid a minority on ] 
the deposition (SS7' of Charles the Fat 
Another faction chose Charles HI, the 
Simple, son of Louis II (Carotiiigian). De- 
spite five years or civil war 
S93>923, CHARLES III ruled from Laon, 
the last Carohngian tvith any real 
authority in France Charles, unable to ea- 
pel the Northmen from the mouth of the 
Seme, granted Ipii) Kollo (Hrolf the Gan- 
ger, d 93 1), a large part of what was later 
Noimandy, for which Roiio did homage 
Formation of Itormaiidr. Rollo nas bap- 
tised under the name Robert, ac- | 

quired middle IS ormandy (the Bessin, 9 an) 
«nd the western part of the duchy {Cotentm 
^and Avtanche, gss)- The colony was re- 
cruitea witii fresh settlers from tjcandmavia 
for the best part of a century, and was 
able to retain a strong local individuality 
Yet soon after xooo the duchy was French 
in both speech and law. Between this 
period and the accession of Duke Wilham 
1 (the Conqueror) Norman history is frag- 
mentary 

923-9BT. The French kingship Robert, 
Count of Paris, Diikt itiweew lk& j 
Semite anj Lo're, won the West FranHsn | 
crosvn with the aid of his sons-in-laW, Her- 
bert, Count of Vermandois. and Rudolf, 
Duke of Burgundy, but nas killed ( 953 ) 
‘eavmg a son ilater Hugh the Great) too 
young til ruie 

929'936, RCrXiOLE lollowed Robert as the 
foe of Charles the Simple, and 
filled with no opposition after Cnaries’ 
death. Hugh the Great, master or Bur- 1 
gundy and Ncu stria declined tlie crown, J 


preferring to lule through the young Caro 
Imgiati heir, 

936-954. LOOTS IV, a sou of Charles the 
Simple. Hugh’s title, Duke of the 
Punch, seems to have implied goverij- 
mentaJ tuiirtions as much as temcomi 
sovereignty, and he held most oi the north 
err baions under his susserainty 
954-9SC LOTHAIR succeeded his father 
Lows IV On the death of Hugh 
the Great, his son Hugh, known as 
CapU, Succeeded fiim (756) 

978. Xajthair’s ettort to gam Lorraine led to 
an invasiQ-u by Emperor Otto II to 
the walls of Fans Hugh Capet, 115 alliance 
■with Emperor Otto HI, and .tided by Ger- 
berl of Reims, reduced Lo!!w,r's rule at 
Laon to a nuikty Lotbair’s son 
986-987. LOOTS V was the last Carolingian 
ruler of France 

987. ELECTION OF HtTGH CAPET, en- 
gineered by A.da!bero, Bishop of 
Reims, and by Gcroert Hugh was crow iied 
at Noyoa with the support of the Duke of 
Normandy and the Count of Anjou His 
title was recognized by the Emperor Otto 
HI in. exchange tor Hugh’s claims to Lor- 
raine. The emergence of the new house of 
Capet was not the victory of a race, a 
nationality, or a pnncipie, but the triumph 
of a family, already disunguished, over a 
decadent rival \,ConL i> 225.) 

h GERMANY UNDER THE 
CAROLINGIAN AND SAXON 
EAIPERORS, 843-1024 

S43-8T6. LOLIS THE GERMAN In- 
creasing Slavic and Norse pressure 
(general Norse attack, S45, on CaroUngiaa 
lands). Louis had three sons Carioaian 
(d 3So), Louis fd SSe), and Charles the 
Fat. Clarloman was aseigned Bavaria and 
the East Mark, Louis rosy aiid Fran- 
tomo, Charles Alumannia Contest with 
Charles the Bald for Lorraine. By the 
Treaty of Mersen Louis added a strip 
of land west jr the Rhine 
876-837. CHARLES TEE RAT He 
blacked Chrrtes the Bald’s ad- 
vance toward tile Rbi.it; Emergence of the 
Kingdom of Cisjuran Burgundy (i e Dau- 
pbinS, Provence, part of Languedoc) under 
Boso (S70) E-ipeditioa to Italy and coro- 
nation by John. VHI (SSi) Negotations 
(882) with the Northmen, now permanently 
established in Flanders While Charles was 
in. Italy settling a pupal e’^ction, a great 
Norse invasion burst on France (Odo's de- 
fense of Bans, BS6), Pepositioa of Charles 
by the Franconian, Saxon, Bavarian, 
Thttringian, and Suabian magnates at 
Tnbur (fiS'.-L 
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S&7 (896}-S99 ASRCflF (il eg tunace son 
of Carloiaaa grandson of Louis 
tlie German). A certain supremacy fras 
conceded to Arnulf bj tbe Vdrious rulers of 
Germany and Italy who rendered a kind of 
homage to lum. Wtory over the Norse on 
the Dyle (Lbwen, S91), resistanoe to the 
Slavic iNoraviani advance tvith 

Magyar a^d Magj ar raids after poo Ar- 
tiulf dared not leave Germany to aostier the 
appeal ot Pope Stephen V for atd 

His lilegilnaate son Zuentibold was sent on 
the call of Pope Formosus (Upr-Sgd), but 
accomplislied nothmg (S03) Ainuit went 
to Italy in person (894), was crowned king 
and received an oath irom most of the mag- 
nates. On another appeal from Formosus 
(S95; he took Rome and was crowned em- 
peror fJigS) 

900-9U- LORIS THE CHILD (bom 803), 
last of the Carolingians, elected 
king by the magnates at Forchheria (,900) 
Increasing Norse, Slaiic, and Magyar pres,- 
sure and devastation. 

The weaKeiiing of the royal power as the 
Last Frankish XCirigdom ol the Carohngians 
dechned, and the survival of tribal ron- 
saousness, left the way open lor the emer- 
gence of the Stem ^German Siaf»vi, a tribe; 
duchies These ducbics preserved the tra- 
ditions 01 ancient tribal culture, and their 
ladepecdent development under semi-royal 
dukes (beginning in the oth century) en- 
sured the disruption ot German unity for a 
thousand years These Stem duchies were. 
Franconia (the Conradiners ultimately 
drove the Babenbergers into the Fast Mark, 
later Auetna), Lorrame (not strictly a stem 
duchy but wiUi a tradition of unity; , Swabia 
(the early ducal history is obscure) , Bavann 
(under the Araajfings, repulse ot the Mag- 
yars, acquisition of the Mark of CacintbiaJ, 
Sa.soiiy (under the Liudolfingets; repulse oi 
the Danes and Wends, addition of Thu- 
ringia), the Frisians (no tribal duke ap- 
peared) 

31J.. End of the East Erankish line of the 
Carolmgtans, with the death of 
Louis the Quid (dpg-grr), the German 
magnates, to avoid accepting a ruler of Che 
West FraiAish (Frenchj hue, elected Con- 
rad, Duke ol Franconia 
911-91S. COIfRAD I Magyar raids and 
ducal rebellions m Saxony, Ba- 
varia, and Swabia met vigorous but futile 
resistance from Conrad Lonaine passed 
(gttl temporarily under the suceraiuty of 
the West Frankish ruler, Charles the Sun- 
pie. Conrad nommated Ms strongest toe, 
Henry, Duke of Sasouy, as his successor, 
and he was elected 

919-1024 THE SAZON (OR OTXO- 
BTAKl HOUSE. 


919 936 KXIfG HENRY I kcalied tfie 
Fcrwler, supposedly because the 
aiessengera announcing Ms election found 
Mm hawking) Toleiaat of tiie dukes, he 
forced recognition of his authority, cool 
to the Church, he avoided ecclesiastical 
coronation. 

920-921. Reduction of the Duke of Ba- 
I'una, dlliance with Charles the 
Simple 

923- 925. Lorraine restored to tie German 

Kingdom and umfled into the 
Duchy of Lorraine, a center of 
spintual and mteJlectuai ferment 
Henry's daughter marned the 
Duke ot Lorraine (piS) 

924- 933. Truce (and tribute; with the 

Magyars, lortification of the Elbe 
sod Weier k'aileys (,Sa.cony and Thuringia), 
palisading of towns, villas, monasteries, 
etc., estdolisHKieat of Bu^gviarde, 1 e gerri- 
sons (which later otten became towns like 
Naumtiurg, Quedhrburg), where oue-ainih 
at the Saxon efiemves ivere on duty and 
toined as horsemen each year 
928. Saxon eipedition acrois the frozen 
Havel Itiier against the Wends: 
Branibor (Brandenburg) stormed; the 
Wends drueu up the Elbe; creation 
of the Marks at Branibor, Meissiin, and 
fkterj Lusatia as guardians of die middle 
Elbe 

933, Henr>’ ended the Magy’ar truce with 
ins victory at Riade on the Unstru t 
River, the first great defeat of tie Magyars 
Occupation of the land between the dchle! 
and the Elder (Chwleinague’s Dane Alark), 
and erection of the Jlark oi Schleswig, 
guaidian of the Elbe mouth-, the Danish 
king was made tributary and forced to re- 
ceive Chnslian raissionanca. Henry had 
prepared the way for Ms son whose election 
»as a formality, the succession becommg*' 
Virtually liereditacy. 

936-973. KING OTTO I (/Ac &e«ff), Otto 
rewed the pohey of Amulf, was 
crowned and anointed at Aacuen, Chark- 
inagne'a capital, his coronation banquet re- 
vived the Carohngian coronation banquet 
(ot Roman origin) at which the Duke ot 
Franconia served ceremoiua]Jy as steward, 
the Duke of Sw'ubta ns lup-bearcr, the Duke 
of Lorraine as chamberlaia, and the Duke 
of Bavaria as marshal 
Otto's vigorous assertion of royal au- 
thority (a three-year war reduced the Dukes 
of Bavaria, Franconia, Lcrraroe, and Sax- 
ony) He followed the policy of keeping the 
great duchies (etcept Su-vony) la his own 
hands or those of his family. Taking Con- 
rad, the boy King of ,'kles (Frovence and 
Burgundy), under his protection (93;), 
Otto forced the recogmUon of his OLor’ead 
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lugh ot Pror'ente), Con- 
•id, married l^oiharr, one 
j the Ciotin ot Italy, and 
The Bavarians defeated 
"L, but. Otto conquered 
alav of Bohemia and 
ndcr the stircrainty of 

r'it expedition to Italy to 
-juasea througn the raoun- 
uge to i^dclhcid and as- 
rovvn of Italy, the pope 
lul coronation, Berengar 
ito vassalage, ceded the 
Piruli, Istri^tbe beys to 
o's brother Efenty, Dtike 
a 

o’s son (Liudolf, Duke of 
3jis son-in-l.vVi Conrad 


(Duke of Lorrmnc,), and otliers (suppressed, 
95 $) 

9S£f. BATTLE OT THE LECHFELD. 

Oito, with an army recruited from 
all the duchies, ended the Magyar menace 
by a great nctory Defeat of the "VVcnds on 
the river Recfemtz. Re-estabhshraent and 
colonkatioa wtth Bavarians of Charle- 
magne's East Mark (Austria) 

S68. The bishoprics established among the 
Slavs (eg Brandenburg, Merse- 
burg, Meissen, Zeitz) were consolidated 
under the new Archbishopric of Magdeburg. 
Gemran. bishoprics were everywhere filled 
« ith bishops loyat to the monarchy, mark- 
ing the aUiance of the king and the Chnrdi 
against feudal opposition. 

961-96'i. Otto’s second aspedition to Italy 
OB the appeal of Pope John. XU 
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for p 0 c ton Assuci pt otx o ihe c ovva 
0. l.a^y at Pai'J.i 

S62. IMPERIAl CORO KATIO N BY THE 
POPE REVIVAL OF THE RO- 
MAN EMPIRE IK THE WEST. Otto put 
a temporary end to feudal anarchy in Rome, 
deposed one pope and nonunated another, 
aad LOinpelled the pope to recogmte the 
■emperor's right to approve or reject papal 
elei^tioas 

S66-97S Otto’s third esBedition to Italy: 

deposittoa of one pope, reatofation. 
■ot another, nommatton of a new pope, pun- 
jshmentot me Romans Impenal coronation 
vpo?) ot the luiure Otto ll and aiaertion 
at suzerainty over Capua and Benevento 
(oo?} Betrothal of Theophano (daughter 
of the Greek emperor, RomanasUHo the 
future Otto II (^69) coronation of Thco- 
phano 107^' aud marriage to Otto (sup- 
posedly bringing Greek Italy aj her por- 
tion; 

Otto, with the able assistance ot his 
brother Bruno, Archbishop of Cologne, be- 
gan a cultural revi\al (the so-called Oitii- 
"wa+i ]ieniiis!aiL€) in tlie manner of Charie- 
niaghtt, late in Me, he learned to read, bat 
not to speak, Latin; Bruno knew Greeic 
The cosmopolitan court literary circle in- 
cluded Irish ana English monks, and learned 
Greeks ind Italuns, notably Lnitprand of 
Cremona [Ilish-ria OUuk s, Lcgain) Con,' 
stattlitioiolUam) Great literary activity of 
the monasteries' Widukind of Corvey \^Rcs 
Coslat, !oa\oniM») , Roswitha, the uun of 
Gandersheurt, author ot the Carmen de gestis 
Otton’s and 0} learned Latin comedies m a 
bo'vdJenzed Terenime style, celebrating 
■saintly Nurginity, the veiiucuiar Hrbond 
(9th century), a Chnslioa epic, Ekkekard ot 
St &«3Ts 11 ahksrius, inspired by Germao. 
legends 

The German rulers and nobles oi the 9th 
century haa regarded the monasteries as 
their personal property and prepared the 
way for a strong clerical reaction toward 
reform supported by the regular clergy 
(e g Cluny;, opposed by the seculars who 
were rapidly passing under feudal influ- 
ences 

973-9S3 OTTO II. The revolt of Hearj- 
the Wrangler, Duke of Bavaria, 
m alliance with Boleslav of ■Bohemia, and 
others, required five years to put down, 
Hetny was ba-aished (97S;. Repulse ol a 
Danish incursion. 

978. Lothair, King oi the IVest Fcanks, in- 
vaded Lorraine and was forced to 
abandon lui claims by Otto’s in- 
vasion ut h ranre fpSo; 

9$1*9S2. Otto's campaign aa southern Italy, 


0 eipe- the Sara< ens and reduce the Byzan- 
tine power, ended in defeat 
983-1002. OTTO III (an infant of three 
years; Rule of his brilliant mother 
Theophano 1 , 983 - 091 ), his grandmother 
.Adelheid, and .‘Lrciibishop ftitUgis ui ALuna 
1991-0963 Under Theephano’s influtn-e 
his edutatton was in the B>zaritme tradi 
uon, ms tutor Oerbert o£ Aunltac, one of the 
nioat learned mm of his day, whose bril 
hance wem iimi the mckname 'riupor Miindi 
Henry the Wrangler proclaimed hmselt 
king, but vvas forced to submit 
S9t>, Orto’s first espeditioa to Italy ended 
Crescentius II ’s sway m Rome, 
Otto designated his cousin Bruno 
as pope (Gregory Vj 

99 s. Returning to Rome on hia second 
expedition, to Italy, Otto ttepo^ed 
the CrescenPne pope, John X'VX, aud de 
capiwted CrescentJUb Otto made Gerbeit 
oi Aunlia: pope, as Sylvester 11 Syir es- 
ter shared Otto's derction to the Carolm- 
gian tradiiion ijf uii intimate union .ind co- 
operation ol pope and emperor Otto's ro- 
mantic aiitiquarianisni leo liira to i pl.in at 
reiorm cliroufii cniversa! imperial uverloid- 
ship mciependent ol the German cioan He 
settled doan at Rome and began a theatri- 
cal restoration oi the splendors ot the city 
palace on Uie Aventine. Bjaantiiie -ourt 
and Byzaniine titles, futile revival ol .in- 
dent fotnaulae (seals inSinbed Rtnovano 
iMftni romani, etc 1 , rapid alienation of the 
Roman populace lie left no neir and was 
buned by his own orders beside Cintrle- 
magne at Aachen 

1003-102 i. HENRY 11 (son of Henry tlie 
Wrangler, cousin ol Otto, great- 
grandsoa oi Henry the Fowlerl emiiged 
from the contest for Me (hrone, and was 
crowned emperor at Rome ( 1014 } Dei out^ 
(canoaioed with his wite, St Kuiiig ancle;, 
but a political realist and firm ,Hth the 
Church, he concentrated Ids attcstjo'i on 
Germany, Against episcopal objections he 
founded two;) the great Bishoprmof iLvn- 
herg, endowed it nchly as an outpost of 
German culture agmnst hl.udom; the ca- 
thedral, one Ol the glories m German ardu- 
tecnire, tontamshis tomb tigorous (Gor- 
ziaal monastic rcionm -a'llli many conflsca- 
tions 

1002 Successful revolt of Ardoia in Lom- 
b>ird> (rediifcO temporarily in 
tisoa, and nnaliy m 1014 ), 
1003-1017 A long, unsuccessful struggle 
with BoksJ 'V Cbrobry ( 993 — 1025 ) 
Ol rolaud, Duke of Bohemia, who 
had acquired Lusatja and Silcsu 
1006-1007. Unrest in Burgundy and re- 
volt of Baldwin of Flanders ^up- 
p-essed, - 007 ) 
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In practice Henry had ao ciioice but to i the Pyrenees haiin^ driven the cem- 


ailow the great flet^ to berorae hereditary 
He relied htavdy on. the cie’-gj to supply ad- 
visers, and administrators and Icwked to the 
Church also for iniiuary and financial sup- 
port, but he dominate a the Church m Ger- 
many tlirough hifc control oi the epis«jpal 
appointraents. Extensive secularization 
and renrfm oi tlie ir-onastenes of tlie Church 
resulted (Coni p 205 ) 

u SPAIN 

(1) The yisig^olfttc Kingdom, 466-711 

In the time of £unc (466-4S4; the Visi- 
gothic rule exterdecl ironi the Loire to Gi- 
braltar and from the Hay of Biscay to fhe 
Rhone The ca pit ai ■» a® Toulouse 
607. Clovis’ victory ill the battle of Vouilie 
obliged the Visis^olhs to withdraw 
over the Pyrenees, teUuimg only Septi- 
mania north of the moi’nUini, The new 
capital w as Toledo 

The Visigoths in Spam were a small mi- 
nority (about one in five) and were rapidly 
romannsed (e g \lxt Bremary of Alarii) The 
conversion of King Reccared (587) from 
Ariatiisin to Roman orthodoxy brought an 
end to their rehgious separateness, acceler- 
ated the process oi romanwation and initi- 
ated the domination ot the clergy over the 
mctnarchy The Synod of Toledo (033) as- 
simted the nght to confirm elections to the 
crow'n After 600 the Jews were forced to 
accept baptism, tor which reason they later 
on welcomed the Moslem invasion Visi- 
gothic speech gradually disappeared and the 
current vemecuLir was of Latm origin. Ro- 
man organmation and tradition survived to 
a marked degree Isidore of Seville (e 
*560-6361, X bishop, theologun, historian, 
man of letters, and scientist, produced in lits 
ls.tymologiaa a general reference work which 
remamed a standard manual tor 300 years 
and served as a medium for ihe transmis- 
sion much ancient knowledge to the 
mediaeval world 

(2) Mostem Spain, 711-1031 

711-715. THE MOSLEM CONQUEST. 

In 7x1 a mixed force ot xTrabs and 
Berbers, led by the Berber Tang (whence 
Gibraltar ~ GcM xl-Tcrtq\ crossed from 
Africa. Roderick, tiie last iusigothxc king, 
was complete!;, defeated in the ba-ttte on the 
Gundalete (Rio Barbatej, whereupon his 
kmgdom collapsed The Moslems took 
Cordova and the capital, Toledo Taiiq 
was tollowed (?xj) by his master, Musa, 
who took Medina Sidouia, Seville, Merida, 
and Saragossa. 'The Moslems soon reacned 


nants ot the Cimspans into the mountains 
of the north and west 

732. In the battle of Tours the Moslems, 
having crossed into braiite, were 
deciiively defeated by Charles ilartej and 
the Franks By 759 they had been enmeiy 
expelled from France, 

756-lOSl. THE OMAYyAD DYNASTY 
OF CORDOVA. 

726-788. Abdurranman, enur. He was the 
grandson of the Umayyad Caiiph 
of Damascus, and was the tounder of the 
Moorish state in Spam. Christians were, 
given tolcr.ition in return lor payment ot a 
poll tax The Jews .vere very well treated. 
But Abdurralinian met with vigorous oppo- 
sition Irom the Arab nobility, whieh was 
su,opoited from abroad by i’epin and Char- 
lemagne. 

777. Invasion of Spam by Charlemagne, 
checked by the heroic detense of 
Saragossa Annihilation of his rear-guard 
by Basques at KuncesvHles 1718 — of 
Roland) Wars with the Franks enntmued 
throughout the rest of the century, Charle- 
magae altiinately conquering northeastern 
Spam as far as the Ebro River (capture of 
Barcelona, Sou; 

788-766 Hisham, son of Abdurrahman, 
emir, during whose reign Malikite 
doctrines were introduced m Spain. 
796-822 Hakam, son of Hisham, emir. 
Revolts in Cordca (Sog, S17] and 
Toledo {iu) The Cordovan reli- 
sh, expelled from Spam, went to 
Alexandria and thence to Crete 
W'ftich they reconquered 
822-852. Abdurrahman II, son uf Hakam. 

During his reign Alionso If of 
Leon invaded Aragon He was deieated 
and his kingdoru destioyed The f ranks 
too were driven (Jack ui Cat.aJojUd Tise 
Normans fiat appeared on the coasts In 
837 d revolt of ClxnsUans and. Jews in To- 
ledo was siippreesed, but CnnsLian lanancs 
continued to be active, espeuaily iri Cor- 
dova. 

853-886, Mohammed I, He put down an- 
otner Chnstwn uprising in Cor- 
dova, and earned on extensive 
operatio.ui against the Chnstian 
statev ot Leon, Galiri.a and Na- 
varre (Fampeiuna talien B&i j 
886-888 Mundhir. 

888-912 Abdullah, brother of Alundhir 
912-961 ABDURRAHMAN IH The 
able st and most gilted of the Omay- 
yads of Spain, who assumed the titles of 
CahpH and Amtr al-Mu'miyiM lu 929, thus 
asserttug supremacy in IsUra as against the 
Abba-vid Ciliphs of Bagdad, Abdurrah- 
man's reign was marked by the pacificaUoQ 
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of die country by comp et on of govern 
men ajo garuii-ori (centraii^titionl. by na- 
val activity, by agiiculturai advance and by 
industrial progress Cordova (.population c. 
500 , 000 ) became the greatest intellectual 
center of Europe, with a huge paper trade, 
great libraries, and pre-eminent schools 
(mediane, mathematics, philosophy, poetry, 
music, much translation from tvreek and 
Latin). 

The height of Moslem fearmng was 
reached by Aveiroes tihn Rushd, c iia 6 - 
1198 ), philosopher, physician and commen' 
tator on Plato and Anstoile, master of the 
Christian schooliuen 

The aristocracy, by this time almost ex- 
tinguished, was replaced by a rich middle 
class and reudal soldiery The Christians 
and Jews, conUnued to enjoy mde tolera- 
tion 

Abdurrahman continued the wars with 
Leon and Navarre, which eviended over 
moi,t of his long reign By the Peace of 968 
with Ordono III oi Leon, the independence 
of Leon and Navarre was recognized and the 
Moslem frontier withdrawn to the Ebro, on 
the otlier hand, Leon and Nainme recog- 
nized the suzerainty of the caLph and paid 
tribute This peace was soon broken oy 
OrdoQo’s brother Sancho { 95 who, after 
his defeat, was expelled by tns subjects but 
restored by the cahph ( 959 ) 

961-976. Hakam 11. He continued the w'ars 
against Castile, Leon and Navarre I 
and forced their rulers to sue for peace (odz- 
970 ) At the same time he waged successful 
■war against the Fatimid dynasty m Moroc- 
co, which was brought to an end ( 975 } and 
replaced by the Omayyad power 
9T6-1009. Hisham II, whose reign marked 
the dechne of the Omayyad djmas- 
ty. Power was seized by Mohammed ibn 
Abi ’Amir, with the title of al-Mansur 
(.European; Ahmamor — the 'Vittonons 
Chamberlain), a brilliant reforming minister 
(army and admimstration). He earned on 
successful campaigns against Leon, Navarre, 
Catalonia, and Mauretania, and tempo- 
rarily checked the religious and racial sepa- 
ratism which later on broaght about tUe col- 
lapse of the Omayyad Caliphate. On his 
death in rooz he was succeeded by his son, 
Abduimalik al-MuzaEar fthe \'ictonous), 
who several times defeated the Christians, 
and was followed by his brother, Abdurrab- 
man, named Sanchol The latter obliged 
Mishatn to proclaim him his heir, whereupon 
a revolt took place in Cordova under the 
leadership of Mohammed, a member of the 
royal family Hisham was compelled to ab- 
dicate m favor of Mohammed, and Sanchol 
was executed In the meanwhile the Ber- 
bers nominated Sulayman as caliph. Civil 


war ensued, reducing Spam to more than a 
score 01 petty kingships (to/oj) and taaking 
easier the Christian reconquest. 
1027-1031. Hisham III, the last Omayyad 
caliph. 

(3) Chn$tian Spain 
CASTILE AND LEON, 718-10e5 
718-737. Pelayo, successor to Roderick the 
Visigoth, created the Klngdotn of 
the Asturias, a liieocratic elective 
monareny m the Visigothk iradi 
tion hegmring of the reciprocal 
alliance ot Lings and clergy under 
73S-T5T. Alfonso I, who assigned to the 
Church a generous share oi the 
kads conquered fiotn the Moslems 
and used the clergy as a counter 
weight to the aristocracy 
899, Miraculous discovery of the bones of 
St. James the Greater and erection 
of the first church of .Santiago de Campo- 
steili, winch became the center oi the Span- 
ish national cult and one of ±e most in Su- 
ch tial shrines m Europe 
910-914. GareSa, Ling of Leon, began a 
rapid expansion of his nomain to 
the easi (cciiscniction ot numerous 
castles,, hence Ihe name CasHU). 
c. 930-970. Count Eernin Gonzifez, Count 
ot BurgOs (later Castile), marked 
the rise of the Counts of Burgos By in- 
trigue and alliance with the AXosIems he ex- 
panded his domains at the expense of Leon, 
and made the country oi Castile antono- 
mens anil hereditary His progress was ar- 
rested by Sancho tne Eat of Leon (d. g66), 
who was in alliance with Abdurrahni.m 
IIL 

970-103S. Sancho the Great of Navarre 
cycled a close union of Castile, 
and Navarm and began the con- 
quest of Leon 

1036-1066. Fenhamiti I, of Castile, com- 
pleted the work by conquering 
Leon fro 37 ) and assuiuing the title of Kwg 
oj Lean. (Coni, p 233 1 

3 . THE BRITISH ISLES 
fl) England to i066 
Prehistoric Britsun, The prehistone i-i- 
habitants of Britain (called Celts on the 
basis or Unguagel were apparently & fusion 
of Mediterranean, Alpine, and Nordic 
strains which included a, dark Iberian and a 
light-hairedstock. Archaeological evidence 
points to contacts with thelbenan Peninsula 
(asoo B-C ) and Egypt (1500 B.C.). 
1200-600 B C The true C^ts are repre- 
sented by two stocks; Goidels 
(.•Gaels), surviving i» mwthem Irtlisnd nod 
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high ScoLlandj and Cymri and Brythons 
(Britans} still represented in Wales The 
Brythons were close kiti to the Gauls, par- 
ticularly the B elgi Their religion was domi- 
nated b> a powerful, orgamaed, pnes% 
caste, the Druids of Gaul and Bntda, 
who monopoliZEd religiOBj education, and 
justice 

S7 B C -c. 450 A.D. ROMAN OCCTTPA- 
TION began with Julius Caesar's 
conquests in Gaul and Britain (57-"SoB.c), 
Emperor Claudius’ personal expedition and 
conquest (43 t n ) were decisive in the 
romaniaation of Britain Reduction of the 
‘ empire” (5-40 A n j ot Cymbeline and 
suppression (61} of the national revolt of 
Boudicci [Boadicea) Conquest ot Wales 
(,4S'"7ci). Construction ot the great network 
of Roman roads began (.eventually £ sys:- 
tems, 4 centering on London) Bath 
emerged as a center of Romano-British 
fashion 

7S-142. Roman conquests in the north 
began under Agricola, results 
north of the Clyde-Forth hne were not de- 
asite. The Emperor Hadrian completed 
the conquest of Britain m person' constmc- 
tion of Hadrian’s Wall (123) from Solway 
Firth to Tyne mouth Firth-Cl/de rampo-rt 
(c 142) 

208. Emperor Septimius Severns arrived 
(208}, mtaded Caledonia (Scot- 
land), restored Roman military 
supremacy in the north, and fixed 
Hadrian’s Wall as the final fron- 
tier ot Roman conquest 
300-3BO Height of villa construction m 
the pkin of Britain Chiet towns 
V'erulamium (St Albans), Colchester, Lin- 
coln, Gloucester York The skill of the 
aibsans and cloth-workers ot Britain was 
•aheady tamous on the Contment in the 4th 
century The island south of the Wall was 
completely romamzed. 

« 350. Pirate raids of Irish (Scoti) and 
Piets were common, and the Teu- 
tonic conquest of Gaul cut Britain off Jrom 
Rome in the 5th century, leaving the Ro- 
mano-British to detend themselves against 
Saxon attacks on the south and east which 
soon penetrated the lowlands 
410-442 Withdrawal of the Roman legions 
and the end of the Roman ad- 
ministration coincided with an intensifica- 
tion of Nordic pressure and the influx of 
Jutes, Angles, and Saxons, which perma- 
nently altered the racial base of the island 
By c. 613 the Angles and Jutes had reached 
the Irish Channel and were masters of what 
15 virtually modem England A Celtic re- 
crudescence appeared m the highlands ot 
the west and northwest The history of 
Bntain lor two ceniurica (c. 350-397 is 


obscure Christianity had not made much 
progress under the Romans 

Seven Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, the Hep- 
tarchy, emerged alter the Teutonic conquest 
Esses, Wessex, Sussex (probably preiail- 
mgly Saxon as the names suggest); Rent 
(Jutes); East Anglia, Mercia, Northumbria 
(Angles) 

660-616. The supremacy of Ethelbert of 
Kent in the Heptarchy coincided 
with the 

§97. Arrival of Augustine the Monji and 
the conversion ot Kent to the Ho 
man Church The hegemony in 
the Fleptarchy passed eventually 
to Edwin of Northumbria (which 
had also been converted) 

633. The deteat and deadly of Ethelbert’s 
brother-m-law Edwin, at the hands 
ot the heathen Mercians ended the North- 
umbrian primacy and temporarily over 
whelmed the Roman Church A period of 
anarchy ensued 

633 Oswald of Northumbria called Aldan 
from Iona, whose mission begsti 
the great influence of Celtic 
Christianity, which for a time 
threatened to replace the Roman 
Church 

664 The Synod of Whitby turned Britain 
back into the orbit of the Roman 
Church and the Continent, and 
prepared the way ror the decisive 
role ot 

669-690 Theodore of Tarsus, ikrchbishop 
of Canterbury J^heodore intro 
duced a strictly Roman parochial system 
and a centralized episcopal system whi h 
became the model tor the secular state and 
created a new concept of kijigship Va 
tional synods brought the rival kingdoms 
together tor the first time, and beg.m the 
long evolution destined to create English*^ 
nalionahty and national mstitu lions, and 
to spread them thiough the civilized world 
Theodore’s episcojiate was marked by the 
reuitroduction of Greco- Roman, culture and 
the permanent establishment of a new 
cultural tradition which produced Bede 
(673-733), the father of English literature, 
and culminated in the wide influence of the 
great School at York, which extended to 
the Continent (e g Alcuin at the court 
of Charlemagne) The Archbishopric oi 
Yoik was founded, 733 Romance eccle- 
siaslical architecture and church music 
flourished 

707-796. Under Offa II the Kingdom of 
Mercia, supreme south of the 
Humber reached its maximum 
power, alter which it broke up 
787. The first recorded raid ot the Danes 
in England was followed by the 
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Danish inundation, oi Ireland In the pause 
beiore the great wave of Vikmg advance, 
Wessex under 

fi02~S39. Egbert, who had been in CViarle- 
magiie’s service, emerged supreme 
(conquering ilerciaj, exercised a 
vague suzerainty ocer Northum- 
bria, and rece:\ed the homage of 
all the English kinglets 
856-875 Full tide of the first \'lking as- 
sault Wessex was the b]>e,u:head 
oi resistance 

S71-S99 ALFRED THE GREAT pur- 
cliased peace until he could or- 
ganize his iorces and build up a 
UtV'y Alutoat Overwhelmed by the u inter 
invasion of 878, he finally defeated tlte 
Danes and forced the Peace of Wedmore, 
whereby Gutliruii the Dane became a 
Christian and divided England with Alfred 
The Danitav,, north ul the Thames-Lea 
hne, went to Guthrun, tlte south, together 
with London, went to Alfied 
878-900. The Danes were masters ot the 
northeast, and under Danish pres- 
sure Scotland began to tahe on shape and 
unity. 

Aided proceeded to organise the detense 
ot his kingdom London was walled and 
garrisoned with burghers charged with its 
defense Earth forts (but It'.) ot the Vikmg 
type were thrown up and g Lriisoned Tlie 
fyrd and the fleet were reorganized the 
irmv increased, the /Ar’gui began to be used 
as a. mounted mtaiitry llenceiorth all 
citizens of the requisite wealth were lorced 
to thegnhood, i,e to ]om the military class 
Attached to the royal household -A Danish 
reaction (892-896) was linnly put down 
Alfred’s patronage ol learning. Foreign 
scholars and learned refugees were wel- 
•comed at court Alfred translated Bede’s 
History, Orosius, and Boethius’ Consvlatio 
into the vernacular To provide trained 
adnunisCrAtors, Alfred established schools 
for tfie sons oi thegns and nobles. The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle was started 
899-924. Edward. Altred’s son, succeeded 
him, and with Ins bister, Etliel- 
freda of Meraa, bcg.aii the con- 
quest of the Danelaw, ichicb was 
completed under 

924-939 Ethelstan, Edward’s son The 
sons of Alfred were the first true 
kings of England, his grandson Edgar (959- 
975) was recognized as such. Archbishop 
Dunstan, Edgar’s chiet counselor, was a 
great ecclesiabtical reformer (simony and 
morals) oi the Chuich and the people He 
followed a policy of iusion and conciliation 
coward the Danes, and OJa, a full-blooded 
Dane liciame 1.94.21 Archbishop A Canter- 


bury The absorption of the Danelaw by 
Wessex leiL the Celtic fringe m Scotland and 
Wales independent under a vague kind of 
vassalage to the king 
As the Danelaw a as absorbed, the shire 
system was extended to it i^ith the old Dan- 
ish boroughs 13 a nucleu.5 The adminis- 
tration was often in the hands of men of 
Danish blood The Anglo-baxon farmers 
had no love for war and the thegns began 
to emerge as a professional soldier class 
The old tribal and dan organization was 
superseded by a system ol qu.isi-feudal form 
whereby each man had a lord who was re- 
sponsible ioi him at law The great earl- 
doms were beginning to emerge 

No common law euated, shire and 
hundred courts admiiustered local custom 
with the freeman suitors under tfie kings 
lepresent-itive-ealdormaii, shire-reeve, or 
hundred- ree^c From, the diys of Edgar, 
the feud d element tended to encroach on 
royal authority, especially in the hundred 
courts Tfte old monasUcism had been 
destroyed by the invasions, and the Church 
in England fell into corruption and deca- 
dence, only reformed by tlie injluence of 
Cluny and Fleury and the Norman Con- 
quest 

991. .An ebb in Vikmg raids was followed 
by a Lresh onset dm mg the leigii o£ 
Etbelred the Redeless (978-1016), led by 
b\en I (Forked Beard), King of Dcnm.irL 
Dantgdd had been sporadically collected 
under Alfred, now it was regularly levied 
and used as tribute to buy oil the mv aders 
This tax, and the invasions, led to a rapid 
decline of the freeholdeis to a servile status 
Under Canute, the Daiiegeld was trans- 
tonned into a regular tax for defense. Col 
lection ot the Uanegeld, ongmally m the 
hands ot the towns, tell increasingly to the 
lord oi the manor, and it was only a step 
from holding lum for the tax to making 
him lord of the land from winch the tax 
came 

1013-1014 Sven I (d 1014) was acknowl- 
edged by the English, and Ethel- 
red fled to Normandy, the home 
of his second wife, Emma. 
lon-1038. King Canute, one ot tfie two 
sons of Sven, elected by the Witan 
The Wiian. was a heterogeneous body of 
prelates, magnates, and officials without 
any precise constitutional status C.mute 
was “emperor,” on the model of Charle- 
magne, over a northern empire which in- 
cluded Denmark, Norway, aud^EugUud 
and, but for his early death, might have 
played a more important rdle His reign 
was marked by coucihation, and fusion 
The Church was under Anglo-Saxon clergy 
Canute maintained a good navy, and bis 
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itandijig army acluded the fa-nous Jo tse 
ca h which soon had an yiiislo-Sa-^on con- 
tingent. The four great e4xWoins, Wessei, 
East Aagha, Weiaa, N'orthumbna. and 
seven lesser earldoms can be -distinguished 
in this penod The greatest of the earls was 
Godwin of Wessex, Canute’a sons were 
intompeient, and his line ended, ro4^ 
Godwin was diiefly responsible tor the 
election ot the successor to Canute’s line, 
Edward, son of Emma and Ethflred, who 
mamed (1045) Godwin's daughter 
a 042 -i 066 . EDTgARD THE CONFES- 
SOR, of the line ot Alfred, was 
under Gouwin’s dotmnation Brought up 
at tbe ISfonnan court, speaking rrench, he 
tried to Normaniae the English court 
Godwin's intlutace led (o the detx>sitioa 01 
the Koimaa Archoishop of Canlerhi'ry and 
the selection of the Saxon Stigand by the 
Witan As btig^d had supported an anti- 
pooe, Ale-Bander I! iavoTcd the Nom.4iis as 
did Hildebrand, the poiver bstiind the papal 
throne. God-tvin’s son, Haroid, succeeded 
(1053) him as Tart ot Wessex, and doiru- 
rated Edward as his father liad Another 
son of God-wm, Tostig, became Earl ot 
Korlhumbna Harold (c J0041 uasdriien 
ashore on the Cliannel, tell into the hands 
01 U’llli&m, Duke 01 Normand)’, a cousin ot 
Edward the Confesboi, and -was torced to 
take an oath to aid llillwm to attain the 
crown of England, -wnich ^\ilham declared 
Edward bad pionused him 
1066 . To stag, ejjied after the Northuxn- 
bnan retolt (1005), returned tsitii 
Harold Haidrada to attack hforthurobna 
The Confessor died jn January (1000) and 
VliUwm at once began vigorous prepara- 
tions for the conquest of England 
1066 , On Edward’s deata Harold ivas 
chosen king by the Witan ana w os 
guarding the coasts of Endand agahist 
William when Tostig and Hararada aji- 
peared m the north After 3 bnlhaut dash 
northward, Harold defeated them at Stam- 
ford Bridge in September, at the very mo- 
ment that the Norman invaders arrived in 
the Channel Rushing south-wara alter his 
victory, Harold confronted the hiormans, 
who had already landed, wjtli a reduced, 
weaned, and shaken force, and WaS beaten 
and killed in the 

OCT. 14 . Battle of Hastings, or Senlac 

(Com p 191 .) 

(2) iScortoTid to 1034 

Racial origins obscure. A tvat e of Neo- 
lithic peoples from the hiedlterraaean v'as 
followed by Celts. Goidels, Brythons, Sav- 1 
ons in the bth century b.c, and then fay j 


P ts The Rotnaiis a...ved at the end of 
the first century', ah , but made m per 
manent impression, 

450 - 600 . Four political nuclei . Plots (Pent- 
land Firth to the central plain), 
Halnada (Argyllshire and the islands of 
Jura and Islay}, “Welsh” refugees m 
Strathclyde, Ida of Bermcia’s realm (from 
He Tweed fo fhe Firth of Forth) 
c. 666. COLUMBA arrived from Iona and 
com erted the King of the Piets to 
the Celtic Church giving Scotland 
Jier first cultural contact Viith the 
cnilixed world 

66E The Synod of Whitby turned England 
to the Roman Church and tem 
poranly is^ila-ted Scotland. The 
Piets ultimately went into the Ro- 
man commimion (c 700} and io-na 
itself foliowed (710). 

SB 5 . The English po wer was broken on the 
youthen fronucr, and Scoriand 
began her indtpcndent evolution 
U.ider Kenneth I (cl ^jS'i began 
the fust Scofiisls umon { 

734 . Arrival of the Norse Iona burned 
(S02}, a sines of dcvaslations 
followed 

921 . Edwatd, son oi Allred the Great, was 
rcknowlcdged lord of Scotland 
EtlieEtan en forced the bond in 
arms loj+'i luid a Scottish effort 
to revolt was crashed 1937} 
1005-1034 Under Malcolm II, Lothian 
was added to tJie Scottish crown 
and Strttthdjde completed (1034) 
the 'u-nion ot the four nuclei under 
1034 - 1040 . Duncan, but ivithoiit a homo- 
geneous racia.i or poliiicH basis. 
The Isles and the north wore under Scandi- 
navian. donunaace, and England aimed to 
make Sootland her vassal. (Cant p 201 


(3) Ireland fa llTl 

Raaal ongms. The Neolithic inhabi- 
tants, followed by Cells and Goidels (c. 
600-J00 Bc) The ‘rtiiths" (ie. Ulster, 
Leinster, Connaught, East and. West Mun- 
ster)_ may date from the Coidel arntal 
Btlgic and other Brythouic migrations 
1300-T50 3 c ) probably m He southeast 
Supremacy of the lirythonic Kingdom of 
Tara in the 4th rentari of the Chnstiaa 
Era. The Piets jiu^bed into .A.iimir and 
Down There is an enormous, body ot leg- 
end dealing uitli tlie early onguis 
43 % Traditional date Cor the armai of 
BiSftOp PalladiBS and his mission 
432 . PAIEICK, a. pupil ol Germane s <jt 
Au-ierre, especiaJJv trained lor tins 
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*)ie Bishopric ot Armani: 

converted, but jmirb 'T^r, vere 

Patrick began th^ survived. 

i^as probabjy dose o S 

Gaul, but ivfth S E^jUin and 

^rx legion, from the Eo- 

Roman connectoa S ait the 

Kcnidescence ot paganS^' theje ^asa 

coarb (mhentor > as Lict, '''^^ the 

cenobiuc orgauLaLn .^ 11 °" The 

■p'as that ol a aeot wbo= ^ cenciiiy 

tian L.ier tbele ivl ^ ChnZ 

scparated the sexes form which 

urgaoKation decjltfted"^!,^*^ diocesan 

2‘S Si'l™"?!!- 

founded by Eudo! Prm * 0 , nPw 
|4o)» at Araamore drew scJinbi^ 

Europe Esiabhshmem of ^'’om all 

of Clonard (c cao\ ^^'^^nioGAstery 

Here there Lrf said tn I “spnatioif 

bvingm separate students 

air Instruction Cm op«i- 
the so-called r4e J®/' 

founded Iona (s6?) tie Golumba 
Scotland, uhen« ’wtn Church of 

foundations (e g Gall other 

a great wave ot t,P century saw 

afeuse area iXd toX" 

This powerful 

unity at one time Celtic Chnsti- 

northem EuroM destined to win 

Wul differen^s frZ p 
fure, the date ofiSe? “ ton- 

l^^sfiops. In the 1 

an the jth century the Irish 
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Church conformed to Eomon ,. . 

the bond until K ff 

r 

the organisation nn u ^^titinunt to begin 
Celtic e=tabh-Tim <. ^°uian hnes of the 
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uent boon a ^ wiUi_the Conh- 

(whence Galiowayl arnt^'^’ ^a-^goidels 
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1002-1014 Rr, P'^tts 
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fort-buudnig L ^pnod ofroad- 
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nauon ol Eiublin the domi- 

juamed ina,TutL °^ the Nor,, re- 
battle and aaardivfoffnti 

Ikter, the O’Connor^ of ’ r ° 
whidi ended in m i Connaught — 
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premacy and to recontite thp° 

Synod It Cashel at The 

present, acknowledged his sSfgaly 
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k SCAWDINAVIA 

ORIGINS' References in PjtLeas, Pi'in-. 
poniJS Mela Plmy the Elder, Ticitub, 
Ptolemy, Procopius, Jardanes Archaej- 
logical remains indicate Roman coanections 
iti the 3d century alter Christ, bat there js 
EO evidence for close contint-ntai relations 
uatn the Viking period 

VIKING PERIOD. Scandmana devel- 
oped m isoUtion during the barbandii rai- 
griuonss luntil the sd century after Christ 
The Viktng etpansum from Scanduiavu 
itselr prolonged the period of migrations in 
CucoDc for four hundred years Tae tra- 
ditiOiiai participation 01 Scandmaviain the 
X'lkuig migralion thiOugii Europe was as 
toiiovvs (1} Norwegians (.outer passage i 
raids in Scotland, Ireland, France (Hroli 
the Ganger, 1 e “Rollo’'j (3; Danes (the 
middle passage] Butisn Isles, France, the 
Loir Countries (3) Swedes (eastward 
Message) across Slavdom to ByzaaCutti 
(touEdation of Novgorod 802. Kiev, c 900 ■ 
Tbeie never wjs a mass migration, and 
probably all stocks shared la the various 
EioremeDts to some degree Causes. 1,1) 
pagan reaction, inducUng renegade Chris- 
tians, i'i) pressure ot population; (3) tribal 
warfare and vassaUge of the nefeated, es- 
pecially alter 872 (this is the traditional 
explanation tot RoUo's rtugraticm, 91 1', 
(4-' love of gam, (j) fashion and love of 
adv enture 

NORWEGIAN COLONIZATION (i) 
Ireland, the Noriiegian conquest began c. 
825 and centers were e&tabiislied at Dublin 
(the kingdom endured until 1014!, Water- 
ford, ana. Limenck. Exodus of learned 
monks to Europe (Scotus Engena?) At- 
tacks by the Piets and Danes The suD- 
sequent colomzation of the Scottish Islands 
drew Norwegfetts from Ireland and ac- 
celerated the tellization oi tlie coionists who 
remained there. (2) The Islands, Hebrides, 
Alan, Faroes, Orkney'., ShetJands (3] 
Iceland: reached by Irish monks c 790, 
discovered by the Norsemen in 874 and 
colonized almost at once, csuhlishment ot 
a iVew Iforwy, with a high tuliurc (4; 


Greenland ms ted by Cr,„ the Red of Ice- 
und (phi) and Lolonized at once, expe- 
ditions tiom Greenland to the North .Amen 
can Continent (p 3d:;). The Norse 
settfements in OreenDnd continued until 
the igth century 

CiraiZATION Large com hoards in 
dicate the profits 01 raids and trade with the 
British fsks, Afediterrancan Byzantium, 
and Moslem .Isia Ecpori at turs, arms (to 
eastern Eurojie 1 , and men enary services to 
rule.''s (e g bixlygaaidb oi jAhelred, Canute, 
Slav it prmces, Bysautiuc ^wpcrocs) Tr ide 
eastward was cut ofi oy the Huns and .Avars 
tjth and Ptb vfcutary ) but resumea after 
Rurik's expedition reop'ened Ru-sia 

Runes (tro.ii a Scandinavian root, mean 
ing to inscniie,' were already ancient in the 
Viktng period, ard probably are modified 
Ronwri letters The Edaa^, dramatic lays 
(prose and verse) of the Norwegum aristoc- 
racy (especially la Iceland) dealing with 
gods and heiocs (Matty in the German tra- 
dition, eg Sigurd and the Nibelungs) are 
the highest literary production of nealheij 
Scandinavia 

Scandinavian soaety rested cm wealth 
from raids and commerce and consiaied of 
a landed aristocracy with farmer tenants 
with the right and obligatton to attend local 
courts, tftere were tew slaves The only 
general assembly was the AlUhmg of Ice- 
land testabhshed 930) the oldest continu- 
ous parhamentar) tweiy in existence 

Mythology and reJigioa. The Norwe- 
gians had a more comDiicated mythology 
than any other Teutonic people giants, 
elies. dn art's, serpents, succeeded by the 
triun.ph of Odm, iiis wile Friga, and hist son 
Thor 

Coaversioa to Chiistiaiuty The first 
Christians (probably capti,x,3) appeared m, 
the 6th century Tiie Jirst Chnstian m.is- 
sionary Was the Angiu-Sason, Wilhbord 
(i. 700), who accomplished but htile A 
Carolmgiau mission (c 820) was aeicomed 
t'y Kmg Bjorn ot Sweden A ten years 
later (c 8ji) the Archbishopric of Hamburg 
w'aa established and became at once the 
center for missioiiriry work m the north, 

iCofiL p 203 .) 
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a, THE EASTERN EMPIRE 
TO 1025 

527-565 ^STINIAN. A Macedonlaii b> 
birth and the chief adviser ot hi^ 
unde, Justin, since 318 Justinian was a 
maa 01 serious and even somber temtiera- 


ment, but of strong, even autocmtic 
character, sober judgment grandiose con- 
cepuons tie was s.’rongly influenced by 
his Hite Theodora !,cl 54S), a uomaa of 
humble origin, probably undmy nwhgned 
by Lhr historian TrocopiiH Theodora was 
cruel deceitful, and avid of power, but a 
woman, ot iron viili and unuxuat poUucsd 
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judgment Jus n un s ho e po 5 n us 
dire, ted toi^ard the establiatiment or the 
absolute power of the eiuperor and toward 
the revival ot a universal Christian Koman 
Empire The entire reign was filled .mh 
wars in the east and in the west, punctuated 
by constant incursions of the Daibanaas 
Iroxa tie notch. 

527-582. The first Persian War of Justin- 
ian. His commander, Behsanus. 
won a victory at Daxa f5Jo), but was then 
defeated at CalUiucuin. The conflict ended 
•vvitb the Perpetuat Peace of Si52, designed 
to tree the impemi armies for operations in 
the west 

632. The Wika Insurrection (so-calied from 
the cry ot the popular parties 
N-’f.a = Vioicry) This was the Lisi. great 
uprising of the circus partus and to 
great I'ioleiice and mcendiansm Much ot 
Constantinople was destroyed by fire Jue 
tittiaii was deterred from tfight only through 
the argmnents or Theodora Ulumatety 
Belisdrius and the forces put down the 
insurrectiua with much cruelty (jo,ooo 
slain) Therewith the period oi popular 
dammatioa came to an end and the ejioch 1 
of absolatism began j 

533-S43. CONQUEST OE NORTH 
ATRICA. Belisanus, with a rela- 
tively swab force, transported by sea. de- 
feated tne Vandal usuiper, Gehmer, and 
recovered the whole ot North Atrica for 
the empire 

635-554. THE HECONQUEST OE ITALY. 

Eelisanas landed in Sicily oterran 
the island, conquered southern Italy from 
the Ostrogoths and took Rome (Dec 9, 
536), Tie Ostrogoth king, Witiges, be- 
sieged the city for a whole year (537-535), 
but failed to take ir In the following year 
Belisanus advanced to the north took 
Ravenna and captured Witiges, but, after 
the recall of Behsanus, the new Ostrogoth 
leader, Totiia, reconquereci Italy as far as 
Naples (541-543) He took Rome fs4'>) 
and sacked it Behsanus returned, cap- 
tured the city, but then abandoned it to the 
Goths (549) He was later replaced by 
Narses, who invaded Italy by land from 
the north with, a large army composed 
chiefly of barbarian mercenaries He de- 
feated the Ostrogoths decisively in the 
batde of Tagina 1,553) and. brought all of 
Italy under imperial rule 
SiO.^ The Huns, Bulgars, and other bar- 
barian tribes crossed the Danube 
and raided the Balkan area as tai 
south as the Istbnuis oi Corinth 
640-562 The great Persian War against 
Khusru 1 (Lhesrcftis), The Per- 
sians mvaded Syria and took Antioch, after 
■wtudi they attached La^istan and Armenia 1 


and raided Mesopotemia In 544 they be- 
sieged Edessa, but in vain A truce was 
concluded in 545, but hostilities were soon 
resumed m the franscaucasus region The 
Persians took Petia (549), but lost it again 
(S5r) By the fifty-year Peace of 562, Jus- 
tinian agreed io pay tribute, but Lazistan 
was retained for the empire 
S42-S46. Constantinople and the empire 
were visiUd by a very- severe ana 
disastrous epidemic of the bu- 
bo me plague 

554 The conquest of soutbeastern Spikio 
by the iinpetiA! armies Cordoi a 
1 became the capital of the pi ov nice 

5S9. The Huns ani Slavs, hming ad 
t aimed to the very g&tec ot Con 
atuntiaople, leere duv'en oil by Belisanus 
JUSTIITIAN AND THE CHURCH 
Peace bad been made with Rome in. 519 and 
Pope John 1 had visited Constautinople rn 
5^5 JusUiUin made 4 great eilort to rEi.un- 
tuin the unity of the uesitrti and easttrii 
churches, but this led him into trouble w'-ith 
the Monophysites ol Syria and Egypt He 
attempted to reconcile them also, Uu vnth 
mdifferenc suicess The cleavage between 
Latin and Greek CliristidJiiiy became ever 
more marked Justinian suppressed ah 
heresies and pagauusm (dosmg o± the Neo- 
Plalpnic Academj at Athens, 529! E-x- 
tensive missionary work was carried on 
among the barbarians and m Tfrica Tor 
the rest the emperor, with a great i.iste lor 
dogma, set lumsell up as the master ot the 
Church and arrogated, to himself the right 
to moke bjndirg pronoancements in even 
purely theological matters 
ADMINISTRATION The emperor in- 
sisted on honesty and efiioiency. He aboi- 
iohed sale of offices improved salaries, 
united the civil and inilitury powers ot pro-- 
wnciai authorities, etc In order to hold 
back the barbarians he built hundreds o( 
forA along the frontiers and established i 
regular_^’stem of trontier forces {hmiimerl 
Financially the empire sufieied greatly from 
the extensive mdiiary operations and fium 
the great budding activities of the court. 

LAW REFORM. In order to clarify the 
Jaw, Justinian appointed a coramivsion 
headed by the jurist, Triboman. This com- 
mission collected and ordered all the con- 
stitutions promulgated sinte the time ol 
Hadrian and published them as the Coitu 
/ usUnianus ( 539} There followed the coi- 
lection of opinions of tJie jurists, the Dt^ai 
or Pmdicts isss)i *tid a general IcvlbooJt of 
the law, the Jnslil’tlss Jastinian’s own 
iegisfation was collected m tho ffotidlae 
(505) Ey this gre*i work of codification 
Justinian assured for the Roman Law an 
laimcnse prestige and ‘ar reaching mdu 
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ence, but at Ibe same time diminished its 
chances oi turther development 
BUILDrUfG ACXIVITy. The penod vras 
one of unesatnpled construction, ranging 
from whole ioivns to pubLc baths, palaces, 
bndges, roads and forts, as well as countless 
churches and cloisters It was a period of 
much fiee eiiperimentatioa and onginalily, 
resulting la unusual variety at tj^s, all of 
them, however, marked by grandeur and 
splendor The Church of St. Sophia (con- 
structed between 538-537 by Anthtamos of 
Tralles and Isidores of Miktus] is the great- 
est of the many monumenls of Justinian’s 
reign 

LITERATURE. An age of revn ai The 
Secret ^^stoTy of Procopius, the historians 
Agathias and John of Ephesus Renas- 
cence of Greek classical poetry creation ot 
religious poetry fay Romanos 
566-578. JUSTIK II. nephew of Justinian, 
who seized the throne with the aid 
of Tiberius, cominander of the guard Jus- 
tin was a careful, economical ruler, who 
cemunued the policies OJ his predecessor, 
but attempted to concentrare attention 
upon the economic plight of the empire and 
the growing danger irom the baroarians 
In S74 he became insane, after which the 
empire was ruled by Tiberius, m conjunc- 
tion. with the Empress Sophia. 
568-571. The Lombard invasion of Italy 
led to the loss 01 most ot the im- 
perial possessions in the north and 
center, though. Ravenna, Rome, 
and Naples wore retained 
572-691. War with Persia, growing out of 
an insurrection in Armenia, which 
was supported by the emperor. The Per- 
sians took Dara (373; and. devastated 
Syria, in 57 5 Khusrj ravaged the country 
far as Cappadocia, buc was finally 
driven back by the imperial commander, 
Maurikios 

E78-5S2. TIBERIUS, emperor His reign 
was marked by a great iiumda-tion 
of the Slavs, who advanced into Tirrace and 
Greece and settled in large numbers, thus 
changing proloundiy the ethnographic com- 
position of the Balkan, populations 
583-602. MAURICE emperor. 

Like his forerunner Justin, he pur- 
sued a policy of retrenchment, 
winch only made inra unpopular la the 
capital The reign was marked by con- 
stant disturbances and by wide'iprcad dis- 
satislacLcm. 

583. The Avars, grown, to be a formidable 
power, took the forts along the 
Ganube 

6S9-6&1 Last phase of the Persian War. 

Khusru I bad died in 579 In sSo 
a military revolt led to the deposition of 


Khusra II vAo fled to Constantinople 
The emperor, espousing liis cause led a 
great arniy to the east 1591} and restored 
him to the throne In return the emperor 
received Dara and the larger part of Ar- 
menia 

5&1. The .\v ars raided to the very gates of 
Constantinople 

533, The impenai armies, under Rrisens, 
proceeded against the Avars The 
latter were defeated at Vimina- 
cmm. (6or) after which Ptiscus 
pushed on to the Theiss 
602. A mutiny of the troops on the Dannbe, 
kd by Phocas, resulted m a march 
to the tapiraj, the outbreak of 
popular insurrection in the city, 
and the flight of the emperor 
602-610. PHOCAS, emperor. He was an 
untutored soldier, rruel and ut- 
terly incompetent Maurize was 
captured and executed with hts 
sons. -All his supporters met with 
a like fate, 

606-60S. Resumption of the Persian War, 
The Persians again captured Dara 
and oveiraa Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia (608) advancing ibrough 
Anatolia as far as Chalcedon. 

610. Conspiracy against Phocas, led by 
Prisccs and supported by the Ex~ 
arch of .Africa The latter sent an aimy by 
land rdiich conquered Egypt, while a fleet 
irom Carthage arrived at Constantinople. 
The mob thereupon rose, slew Phocas and 
proclaimed Heraclius, the son of the exarch, 
as emperor 

610- 641 . HERA CLIUS I, founder of a new 

dynasty in wimse reign the em- 
pire became definitely a Greek iB'^oaniine) 
monarchy Herachus found the empire in 
A parlous state, threatened from the north 
by the A^’ors and from the east by the 
Persians But he showed himself an able 
organizer, general and statesman, and 
lound in the Patriarch Sergius a courageous 
supporter. 

611- 622. The Persian advance. They took 

.hntioch, Apaiceia, Emesa, and 
Kaissreu, Damascus (613), Jerusalem 
1 014), which was sacked, toe inhabitants 
and ihe Holy Cross being transferred to 
Ctesiphon In hry the Persians were 
at Cbaicedon In 6ip they conquered 
Egypt 

616 The impenai possessions in Spain 
were lost to the Visigoths 
613. The Avars appeared at Constanti- 
nople, which was threatened on 
the .Asiatic side by tae Persians HorucUus 
was deleired from hight to Africa only by 
the irf lienve of the patriaxck. 
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622-630 DETEAT OT THE PERSIANS 
Heraclius, with a newly organized 
army and supported by a tremendous out- 
burst of religious enthubiasm (the Byaintine 
Crusade], took the offensive against the 
Persians and carried on three brilliant cam- 
paigns m the Transcaucasian region refus- 
ing to allow himself to be distracted by the 
constant attacks of the Avars in the Bal- 
kans In the battle of BTineveh (Dec 12, 
627; he won a decisive victory, which en- 
abled him to advance to Ctesiphon (.628) 
The death ot Khusrau 1628) and dynastic 
disorders m Persia made possible the con- 
clusion of a victorious peace All the Per- 
sian conquests were returned and the Holy- 
Cross restored to Jerusalem. 

626 The Avars and Slavs attacked Con- 
stantinople by land and sea, but 
were unable to storm the walls 
This marked the height of the 
Ai ar power. 

634 - 641 . The Arab conquests (p 1S4) 
They took Bostra (634) ; Damascus 
(635), by the battle of Yarmuk (636) gained 
all Syria, forced the surrender of Jerusalem. 
(6377, overran Mesopotamia (6391 and con- 
quered Egypt (640-042 ) 

635 Alliance between the empeior and 
Ruvrat, King ol the Bulgars, in- 
tended to break the power of the 
Avars 

638 . The Ectkesis, a formula elaborated by 
the Patriarch Sergius and other 
churchmen in the hope of reconciling the 
Monophysites, who were welcoming rather 
than opposing the Islamic advance The 
formula recognized one will in the tivo na- 
tures of Christ {monolheletm'i), but faded 
to win acceptance m Syria and Egypt On 
the contrary, it Called forth much opposi- 
tion in the stnctly orthodox Italian and 
African possessions 

641 . HERACLIUS COlfSTAKTIKHS, son 
ol Heiachus, became emperor but 
died in a tew mouths under sus- 
picious circumstances 

641 . HERACLEONAS, younger son of 
Heraciius, emperor under his 
mother’s tutelage He -was almost 
at once overthrown by the army 
■ 641 - 668 , CONSTAlfS II [Condantimni, 
grandson of Heraclius emperm 
He was an energetic and able ruler, who did 
his utmost to check the Arab advance 
With this object in view he reorganized the 
provincial administration by establishing 
themes (themala) under mditary governors 
with wide powers [strategoi] and authority 
over the civil officials. This system greatly 
strengthened administrative control and 
was the basis ol the imperial organization 
for cKutunes. 


643 . The Arabs took Alexandria, last out- 
post of the Gieeks m Egypt 
S 47 -G 4 S Arab mt'asnn ot hfoitli Atrica 
648 The Arabs, hav ing asseniblcd a fleet, 
took Cyprus 

649 . Pope Martin condemned the teaching 
oi the Liilu'iii, but was soon ii- 
lested by the E larch ot Ravuiin.- 
(053; and sent to LonsiaiiUnople 
653 . The Aiab javance continued Ar- 
menia was conquered (05^7 and 
Rhodes plunde.cd (.6547 In 055 the 
.Arab fleet dete.itcd an imperial arm uia 
under the empeior’s own command utl the 
Lyaun coast But in 639 a Lrute was 
concluded iiith the Aiab commander in 
Syria 

663-668 Transfer of the court to Italy. 

Conslans w.is inlont on blocking 
the .Arab conquest ot Sicily and Italy and 
had dreams ol restoring Rome as the basis 
of tlie imperial power But he failed to 
make anv conquests in Italy at the expense 
of the Lombards and in his absence the 
Arabs annually invaded and decastated 
Anatolia 

668. Coastans was murdered in the course 
ot a mutiny at byntcuse 
668-688 CONSTANTINE IV {Poiona 
tin ) , the son ot Constans, a harsh 
character, but an able soldier He had betn 
in. charge ot affairs and iud tome to Sicily 
to pul dow n the rc\ olt that had resulted u. 
his father’s death On his return to Con 
stantinople, the troops obliged him to at 
cept his brothers Heraclius and Tiberius as 
co-rulers, but after oSo Constantine \vis 
sole emperor Has reign witnessed the high 
point ot the Arab attack, accomjjanied as 
usual, by repeated incursions of the bJata 
in the Balkans 

673 - 678 . The Arab attacks on Constanti- 
nople Alter a siege by kind ana 
sea (Apr -Sept 6731, the assailants block- 
aded the city and attacked it every year tor 
file years The city was sa\ed by the 
strength ot its walls and by the newly in- 
vented Greek fire, which raised havoc vnth 
the Arab fleet In 677 the Greeks destroyed 
the Arab fleet at Syllaeum and secured a 
taiorable thirty-year peace (fi78} Never 
again did the .Arab menace become so press- 
ing The empire had proved itselt a for 
midabie bubvark ot Europe 
67 S- 681 . Repeated assaults Ot the Slavs on 
Tlitssalonica The city held out, 
but the settlement of Thrace and 
Macedonia and northern Greece 
by Slavic tribes continued unin- 
terruptedly 

578 . Appearance ot the Bulgar menace. 

The Bulgars, a people of Turkish 
race had pressed westward through south- 
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ern Russia and settled m Bessarabia Tlte 
emperor laiied in his efforts to deteat them 
there They crossed the Danube, settled in 
the region between the n\er and the Balkan 
Mountains, gradually iused *vith the Slavs 
and became largely Slavictzed and louaded 
the fcst coherent S!a\ic power in the 
Balkans 

680 631, The sixth oecumeTiical council 
at Constantinople (.ondcmned the 
moiiotheliLe heresy and returned to pure 
ortnodoxy Since the loss of Syria and 
1 gypt, there was no longer any need tor 
t-ivoring the monophysite view. The re- 
turn to orthodo-vy was a victory tor the 
papal stand and was probably intended to 
strengthen the Byzantine hold on Italy. In 
a* tual tact the Patriarch of Constantinople 
(now that the Patriarchs of Antioch, Jeru- 
salem, and Alexandria were under Moslem 
power) became more and more influential m 
the east and the primacy of the Roman pope 
was hardly more than nominal, 
685-695 JUSTINIAN II, the son of Con- 
stantine and the last of theHerac- 
Iian dynasty He ascended the thione 
when only sixteen and soon showed himself 
to be harsh and cruel, though energetic 
and ambitious like most members of his 
family 

639. The emperoi defeated the Slavs in 
Thrace and transterrad a consider- 
able number oi them to Anatolia. 
699. Ihe Byzantine forces weie severely 
defeated by the Arabs in the 
battle of Sebastopohs 

695, A revolt against the emperor, led by 
Leontius and supported by the 
clergy and people, initiated a 
period ot twenty jears of anarchy 
Justinian was deposed and euled 
• to the Crimea (Cherson) 

695-693. LEONTIUS, emperor IIis reign 
was marked by the donunation ot 
the army 

697- 698 The Arabs finally took Carthage 

and brought to an end the Bjzau- 
tine rule in North Africa 

698- 703 TIBERIUS III, made emperor fay 

another revolt m the army. The 
reign w as distinguished by an in- 
surrection against Byzantine rule 
in Armenia and by constant Arab 
raids in eastern Anatolia 
705-711 JUSTINIAN 11, who returned 
to the throne with the aid of the 
Bulgar king. He took an insane 
revenge on ail his enemies and in- 
stituted a veritable reign of terror. 
711 The emperor failed to suppress a seri- 
ous revolt in the Crimea, sup- 
ported by the Kliazara. The msurj;jeni 
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troops, under Philippicus, maiched on Con- 
stantmople and finally deteated and killed 
Justinian in an engagement in northern 
Anatolia 

711-713 PHILIPPICUS, emperor He 
proved himself quite incompetent 
and was unable to check the raids oi the 
Bulgars (reached Constantinople in 71 z) or 
the ravages ot the Arabs in Cilicia (they 
took Amesia, 712). 

713-716 ANASTASIUS II, emperor, the 
creature ot the mutinous Thracian 
army corps He attempted to xe- 
orgatiize the army, but this led to 
new outbreaks 

715-717. THEODOSIUS III, an obsviire 
official put on the throne by the 
army He was helpless m the tace of the 
Arabs, who in 71(1 advanced as tar as Perga 
mon The invaders were finally repulsed 
by the simtegos ot the Anatolian theme, Leo, 
who forced the abdication ot the emperor 
and was enthusiasticallj. prodaimed by the 
clergy and populace of the capital. 
717-741 LEO HI {the Itnunan), founder 
of the Isaunan dynasty, an emi- 
nent general and a great organizer. Leo used 
drastic measures to suppress revolts in the 
army and re-established disciphae by i«su 
mg new regulai 10ns The tmances were re- 
stored by heavy, systematic taxation, but 
steps, were taken, by an agrarian code, to 
protect freemen and small holders By the 
Edoga (739) the empire was given a simpli- 
fied law code, distinguished by the Chris 
tian chanty ot its provisions. In the 
administrative sphere Leo completed the 
tjjeme organization, dividing the ongmal 
units and making seven themes m Asia and 
four in Europe 

717-718 Second great siege of Constanti- 
nople by the zkraba The siege 
conducted by land and sea, lasted 
;usl a year and ended in tailure 
due to the eneigetic conduct ot 
the defense 

726 Beguming of the great iconoclastic 
controversy. Leo found the em 
pire generally demoralized and a prey to 
superstition and. mirade-mongenng. Like 
many devout persons (especially in the 
Anatohan regions), he disapproved ot the 
widespiead image-worship, which he pro 
cecded to forbid. Behind these measmes 
there undoubtedly lay the desire to diedc 
the alarming spread of monasticism. which 
withdrew thousands of men irom active 
eaitiomic life and concentrated great wealth 
in the cloisters, which were free from ta\a 
tion. The first measures led at once to a 
revolt in Greece (727), whence a fleet set 
out for Constaniitiople with an anti em- 
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perof This was destroyed by the Greek 
fire of the imperial fleet The pope at Rome 
(Gregory II) hkewise declared against the 
emperods iconoclasm. and the population, of 
the Exarchate of Ravenna rose in revolt and 
made an alliance with the Lombards Only 
with the aid of Venice were a few crucial 
stations held by the imperial lorces A 
fleet from the east faded to restore Byzan- 
tine authority (731) In revenge the em- 
peror m 733 wididrew Calabria, bicily, and 
Illyria from the jurisdiction ot the pope 
and placed them under tlie Constantinople 
patriarch 

739 The Byzantine lorces won an impoi- 
tant victory over the Arab m\ ad- 
ers of Anatolia in the battle of 
Akroinon 

741-775. Constantine V (ATojiironyMOi) the 
son of Leo and for years associated 
With him in the government Constantine 
was autocratic, uncompromising, and vio- 
lent, but withal able and energetic as well as 
smeere A revolt of Ins brother-in-Uw, 
Artavasdos, was supported by the idolaters 
and by part of the army It took tully two 
years to suppress it 

745 The emperor, caking the ottensive 

against the .Vrabs, cairied the war 
into Syna 

746. The Greeks destroyed a great Arab 
armada and reconquered Cyprus 

746 The empire suftered from the greatest 

plague epidemic since the time of 
Justmian 

761-752 The emperor led a successtul cam- 
paign agamst the Arabs m Arme- 
nia The Arabs were weakened by the 
tall of the Onmyj'ad Caliphate and the re- 
moval of the capital trom Damascus to 
Baghdad (p 189J 

7S1 The Lombards conquered the Ex- 
archate 01 Ravenna The pope 
thereupon called in the Franks and 
■ivis given the former Byzantine 
territory by Pepin (Donation of 
Popm) (p 153). 

753. The Church Council of Hieria ap- 
proved ol the emperor’s iconoclas- 
tic policy Therewith began the violent 
phase of the controversy The monks 
offered vigorous resistance, but the emperor 
was unbending. The monks were im- 
prisoned, exiled, and some e\en executed, 
monasteries weic dosed and their properties 
confiscated, images were destroyed or 
wlii tew ashed 

755-764 Nine successive campaigns against 
the Bulgars. The emperoi won 
important victories at Marcellae (739) and 
Aachialuo ^^76 3^ and, despite some re- 
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verses, forced the Eulgare to conclude pcai e 

(704) 

758. The Slavs were defeated in Thrace 
and a large number of them settled 
in Asia 

772. Renewal of the war with the Bulgars, 
marked by' further victories of the 
emperor 

775-780. LEO IV, the son ot Constantine 
In religious matters he simply con 
tinned his predecessor’s policy 
778-779. Victory over the Arabs at Ger- 
mamkeia (778) and their expulsion 
from Anatolia 

780-787. CONSTANTINE VI ascended 
tlie throne as a child, wholly under 
the mfluence ot his ambitious, unscrupu 
lous, and scheming mother, Irene, and her 
favorites Irene, anxious to secure support 
for her personal pow er, dc\ oled herself al 
most exclusively to the religious question 
The Arabs, who again advanced to the 
Bosporus (7S2), were bought off with heavy 
tribute (783), On the other hand, the 
general, Staurakios, earned on a successful 
aimpaign against the Slavs m Macedonia 
and Greece (7S3) 

787. The Council of Kicaea abandoned 
iconodasm and ordered the wor- 
ship ot images Tremendous victory tor the 
monkish party, which soon advanced tar 
reaching claims to complete freedom tor the 
Church in religious matters 
790 The army, opposed to the monks, mu- 
tinied and put Constantine in 
power Irene was loiccd into retirement 
The emperor set out on campaigns against 
the Arabs and Bulgars, but met xvitli in- 
different success 

792 Constantine recalled his mother and 
made her co-ruler She took q 
vile advantage of him and after his dix orce 
and a remarriage arranged by her (793), put 
herself at the head of a party of the monks 
in opposing the step A rising of tlie army 
put her m control and she had her son taken 
and blinded 1797) 

797-802, IRENE, the first empress 
Though supported by able gener- 
als (StaurakiQs and Aetios), she 
preferred to bur peace with the 
Arabs (79S) and devote herself to 
domestic .ntngue 

800 Resurrection of the empire in the 
west, through the coronation c>f 
Charlemagne The Eastern Em 
pire refused all recognition ol the 
claim 

802-811 NICEPHOSITS, who was put on 
the throne by a group of conspir- 
ing officials of the government Iiene, de- 
posed, died m 803 Nicephoms was a firm 
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ruler, who earned through a number of ] 
much-needed financial reforms | 
803 The emperor made peace with Charle- 
magne, the Eastern Empire re- 
taimng southern Italy, Venice, 
and Dalmaua 

804-806. The Arabs resumed their raids in 
Anatolia and ravaged Cyprus and 
Rhodes, ultimately loreing the 
conclusion ot a hui^iating peace 
SOS Banishment of the monks of Studion, 
nho, under Theodoros of Studion, 
took the lead m advancing claims of church 
freedom. They went so tar as to appeal to 
the Roman pope and ofier to recognize his 
primacy 

809-813 War with Krum, the powerful 
king ot the Bulgars The emperor 
was deteated and lulled in a great 
battle tSii) 

811. STAURAKIOS, son ot Nicephorus, 
was emperor for a few months 
811-813. MICHAEL I {Rhangah6), brother- 
in-law of Staurakios, emperor He 
proved himself quite incompetent, being un- 
able to check the advance of Krum to Con- 
stantinople, or the success of the party of 
monks in domestre affairs 
813-820 LEO V {ikc Armenian), called to 
the throne by the army. Though 
personally not much moved by the 
religious controversy, he could not 
avoid takmg up the challenge ot 
the monks 

815 THE COUNCIL OF ST. SOPHIA 

marked the return to iconoclasm 
and the beginmng of the second 
period of active and violent per- 
secution ot the monks 
817 The emperor won a great victory over 
• the Bulgars at Meseiabiia, Krum 

having died 1.814) The Bulgars 
were obliged to accept a thirty- 
year peace 

820-829. MICHAEL H {Phrygian dynasty), 
succeeded to the throne alter the 
murder of Leo by conspirators 
822-824 Insurrection 01 the general, 
Thomas, in Anatolia This was 
supported by the lower classes and en- 
couraged by the Arabs Thomas attempted 
twice to take Constantinople, but was 
ultimately defeated and executed m 
Thrace 

826, Crete was seized by Moslem freeboot- 
ers from Spain and until g6i re- 
mained the headquarters of pirates 
who ravaged the eastern Mediter- 
ranean 

827-878. Conquest of Sicily by Moslems 
from North Africa. 


829-842. THEOPHILDS, emperor He 
was an arrogant, theologizing fa 
natic who promulgated a new edict 
against idolaters (83 c} and pushed 
the persecution to the limit. 
837-838. War against the Arabs, The 
Byzantine armies, after invading 
the caliphate, were repulsed Alter a long 
siege, Amonon, one of the key positions on 
the frontier, was taken by the Moslems 
(S3S) 

842-867 MICHAEL III, lor whom his 
mother Theodora was regent Ad- 
vised by her brother, Bardas, she 
decided to end the religious con- 
troversy 

843 Image-worship was restored This 
was a great victory tor the op 
position party, but only in the matter ot 
doctrine Politically the power of the em 
peror over the Church remained unim- 
paired, it not strengthened 
S49 Reduction of the Slavic populations 
of the Peloponnesus, tollowed by 
their con vei Sion 

856. Theodora was obliged to retire, but 
her brother Bardas. an able but 
unprinupled politician, remained 
the real ruler of the empire by ex- 
ploiting to the full the weaknesses 
of the emperor 

860. First appearance of the Russians 
(Varangians) at Constantinople 
863-885 Missionary activity of Cyril and 
Methodius of Thessalomca among 
the Slavs of Moravia and Bohemia They 
invented the Glagohtic (1 e Slavic) alpha- 
bet and by the use of Slavic in the church 
service paved the way for the connection 
of Slavic Chiistianity with Constanti- 
nople, 

865 Tsar Boris of Bulgaria (850-889) 

allowed himself to be baptized 
Although Michael III acted as godfather, 
the Bulgarian ruler was for a time undecided 
between the claims of Rome and Con- 
stantinople to religious jurisdiction in Bul- 
garia 

866 Bardas was murdered by Michael’s 

favorite, Basil. 

867 Michael himself u as deposed and done 

away with at Basil’s order 
867 Schisai with Rome The great patn- 
arch, Photius, had replaced Ig- 
natius in S5S, whereupon the latter had 
appealed to the pope for an inquiry. Pho 
tius came to represent the Greek national 
feeling in opposition to Rome He took a 
strong stand towards the papal claims and 
the Council of Constantinople (867) anathe- 
matized the pope accused the papacy oi 
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maJ abe an e c d he dea. of 
EoKie s piiniacy, etL 
867 886. BASIL I, founder oj the 

dontm d^naity (he wafa reaUy of 
Armenian e.\ijactJon, though bora m Maue- 
doma) His reign undated what was prob- 
ably the most glonoas porioil of Byzantine 
history The empire had by thit time be- 
come 3 pureJy Greei moiwrchy, unaer an 
absolute nilei Settlement ot the icoao- 
dat.tic controversy released the natjonel 
ener^ca and there foiinwed a period oi 
bnUiant military success, materiul pros- 
perity, and cultural development An im- 
portant departure was the recognition of 
the iQea ot ItgitiroAcy and ot an impenal 
family Tliis was paralleled by the gradual 
emergence oi a teudal system 
Basil I was inroseU an intcDigenl, hriii, 
and orderly ruler, a good administrator and 
general, whose ambiuoii was to restore the 


empu.e both iniernally and rtfernally He 
rebuilt the army and espeuallj the navy , 
and did much h renatf the legal sybtein 
the ProLheiui Arntjoj (Syy) a comiiilation 
of the nioat important paits of tiie Jusimun 
code, die Up Ldag,.'^t, vdSOl, a manual ot 
custoinaiy lav 

869. The eighth oecumenical synod. Plio- 
tius had been baiiished and 
Igaadus recalled The latter jiia.de peace 
uit!( itome on papal terras, but coullicl and 
iriation conutiued 

871-879. Campaigns ju the east. Border 
warlarc with the Arabs was 
chronic, but the campaign agauist the 
raulicians (Christian purists hostile to the 
empire) was j new departuie The imperial 
armies advanced to the upper Euphrates 
and took Samosau In 878-871; 

Mctonous cainpaigits were earned tliiough 
ia Cappadocu and Dlicm. By' land the 
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Byzaniint; forces were gradually tjljne; the 
olfcasne AS&lnst the ilostcms wracltcd by 
internal dissensions. 

875 The Byzantine torots seized Ban m 
southern Italy Some y&irs kter 
(SSoi they look rareniuin and then (SS^> 
CaUbciti, estibiishttig two new themes m 
southern Italy, which became a rctuge lor 
Greeks ttrista Jrom Sicily by the corapIeUoa 
ol the &<a‘aceti conquest (.Syracuse taken, 
Sjh. Ikormina taken, goj) 

S7T. Photiub was restored as patriarch and 
the brea.k w ith Rome wa^ renewed 
SSO'SSl. A number of naval ractenes over 
the Moslem, pirates ot the e.istein 
Mediterranean marked the Uegm- 
nmg 01 a long tampaign .igainst 
this scourge 

886-912- LEO VI \iki. U'.jc), a soratwhit 
pedantic phiSoscjiher, but never- 
Eiielcss a determined luler with a high sense 
of hfi, ofiiie and obligaJjons He dcptised 
Photius at once and put the Ignatians back 
in power The result was a renewal ot the 
umon with Rome l^oo), winch, hoivet'cr, 
could, hardly be more man external The 
reigr of Leo pas inarke(i also by farther 
iegis'atue work The Bcidil'a (887-893) 
provided a scries ot do new law books, con- 
sistiiig lurgcly o! a compilation oi decrees 
since the time oi JusUman 
889- War with the Bulgarians, who now 
cnteied the period 01 greatness 
under Tsar Symeon 1893-9271 The em- 
pcior encouraged tiie HungarUns to attack 
(jy way ot diversion and most of Symeon's 
re'gn was tal.en up with contmued cam- 
paigns against tins enemy Symeon was 
educated at Constantinople and wss deeply 
impressed with Greek culture, which he in- 
troduced in Bulgaria 
The Saracen corsair, Leo of Tripoli, 
stormed Thessalonica, plundered 
it and t arried oiX some an, 00c ot 
the mhabiLunts 

907. The Russians, under their ptitice, 
Oleg, appeared again at Constanti- 
nople and secured rights ot trade. 

912- 913. ALBXAMDES, the brother of 

Leo, emperor tor less than a year 

913 - 959 COJfB'lkTSTlTXBVLKPorphyro- 

semtiis) ascended the throne as 
a child, vilh a regency composed of his 
mother Z^^a, the P.iinarci: Nikolas, and 
John Lkdas Constantme was a learned, 
man of artistic tastes. He never really 
governed, leaving the actual conduct of 
.lifairs to strung men who were a«(sociated 
v4ith him 

313-917 The Bulgarian threat. Tsar 
Symeon, who had eslahlished a 
bnlhunt capital at Preslav (seat also qi tne 
BaigarunpatnarchateJ, styled lainselt Em- 


peior of the Romans, and cndoubledly 
hoped to possess litnistlf 01 tae impena! 
cown la prj he appeired at ConsUn- 
iiuople, m 914 he took .kdrianople, only 
to lose It again But m 917 ho defevled a 
Byzantine army at Ajichialus The war 
continued, mdecis'vely, tor years In 934 
Symeon again appeared at Constanti 
nople 

915. A B) zantinc 1 ictory over the Arabs at 
Gangisano assured the empire of 
its possessions in South Italy 

919- 941. ROMAHT7S LECAPENUS, co- 

emperor vwlh CoasSantiae He 
'las the empemr’s, stepfather, an able Lot 
ruthless Amonian, whose whole policy was 
dcaigned to strengthen Ins own conro, and 
pstalihsh tliat of his laimly 

920- 942 Bnlliant campaigns ot the Byzan- 

tine general, Joba Kuiknas. m the 
cast He took the modem Er- 
zerum ( 92 S; and Mchtene ( 9341 , 
and extended liie imperial power 
to the Eaphiates and Tigus 
920. Official reunion witii Rome. 

924 rite piratical fleets of Leo of Tripoli 
vrerc completely defeated off Lem- 
aos Nevertheless, the Moslem 
pirates (.ontmued to be the scourge 
ot tile Meduerranean 

927 The empire suhcreil trom a great 
famine, a Inch probably Ci.piiiins 
the stangent legislation of the 
government to orovent the pur- 
chtise !>■’ small holdings by the 
great Unded magnates 
941. A great armada oi Russians, under 
Pnnee Igor, was signally defeated 
by the Greel s 

944. The Emperor Rotaanus was seized 
ana imprisoned (d 04 S) by tlie 
very sons whose interests he had attempted 
to serve The Emperor CoastenUne be- 
came ofSaaiiy tire sole ruler, but gov- 
erned with the Old of the great general, 
Bardas Phocas, and under tlie influence 
of the Empress Helena and her favorite, 
Basil 

955. Visit to Constantinople and baptism 
ot Princess Olga 01 Russia 
959-962. ROMAlftrS II, the young and 
dissipated son ol Constantine 
961 Recanqueat of Crete from the Saracen 
pirates. A great armada was sent 
out under Nicephorus Phocas. 
Candif was stormed, the Moslems 
espelied nom rhe island or con- 
v’erted to Chrisiiamiy 
962. Otto I, Ronran emperor in the west, 
claimed suzerainty over the Lom- 
bards In southern Italy, imtidting 
a period of incuon with Conotanttnoplej 
whicil was only reraparorily broken by the 
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ma age o 0 o II a d the Byzant ii6 
pnnoiiss, Theoplana (972). 

S63-i02S. BASIL IT, an iijiajit at the death 
at bis fitter The pnnajAe ot 
Legitim.a'Cy wbs carelullT respected, but be- 
fore Basil II really aisutaiid pc’^er, the 
empire was governed by t’AO great gentrais 
assoaated with him 

963- 969 NICEPHORBS PHOCAS, who 

had carried on a successful uim- 
paiga in the east He sei/ed control and 
marned the widowed Empress Theopbano 
Never popu’ar. especially with the clergy, 

Nicephorus, b> Ins vicnnes in the field 
helped to raise Uie emniR. to its greatest 
glory 

964- 968 Victorious campaign in the east. 

Adana was teken 1964} and then 
Tarsus ( 063 ) Cyprus was reconquered 
and m gfvS northern Syria was invaded 
Aleppo and even Antioch fell into the hitids 
of the Greeks 

968- 969. The Bulgarian taiapaign, earned 

through with the aid ot Sviatoslav’ 
and the Russians Thu latter, 
with their fleets, vrere so suc-cess 
fill on the Danube that the Greeks 
made peace tvith the Bulgars 
969. Kicephotas Phocas was overthrown 
by a conspiracy or olicers led by 
his own nephew 

969- 976. JOHN ZIMISCES, an Amietdati iropenal control, bui in close co- 

bs’" birth and one of the greatest ot operation with Coiiitantiuopie m 

Byrantine generals, toe .Adnatic 

969. Sviatoslav, the Russian, crossed tlie 995. Victorious campaigns of the emperor 
Balkan Moiint'uns and look la the east. Aleppo and Homs 

Phii.ppopohs. John Ziraiaies marched were taken and Syria incorporated 

agamat him. defeated him near Adnanopie, with the empire 

and. with the aid ot the Byzantine fleet on ggg. Land legislation of Basil II Many 
the Danube, torced lum to evacuate Bui- of the great esliUes, were coa- 

garia (972) John thereupon annexed east- &cated «ad dmded among ttw 

ern Bulgaria as far as the Danube to the peasants ami prowsion made to 

empire The Patnaidute of Preslav was preicnt the lurthec development 

abolisnea ol feudalism. 

971. A great feudal msurrectson, led by 996-1014 THE GREAT BBEGARIAN 
Bardas Phocas, was put down only CAMPAIGlsrs. In 996 Basil de- 

with difoculty feated Samuel on the Spercheios River and 

972-976. Contiauation of the cinipsigns in reconquered Greece In roos he oveiran 

the east John took Edessa and Macedonia. Samael recovered, however, 

Nerib (974J, Damascus and Beyrut (976], reconquered Macedonia and sacked Auna- 
and advanced to the very gates oi Jem- nople (taoj). JarooyBabilsubdaedMace- 
Salem, where ie nns hiiltfid by theAIoslem doma again and after years ot indecisive 

forces from Egypt conflict annihilated the Bulgarian army at 

976 Sudden death oi John Ziausees, at Balathista (1014) He sent seveml thou- 

tue early age ot ji. sand blinded soldiers back to Samuel, who 

976-1025. BASIL II (BidgawiioKOS s= died of the shock. The Bulgarians finally 

Slays/ of ike Bulgarians) now be- submitted (ior8), but were lett their au- 
came sole emperor He was only years tonomy and an antooephabus chuich a t 

old, but serious and energetic, cynical and Oclmd Many of the Bulgarian noble 

cruel Until 989 he was much influenced families settled in Constantinople and 

by Basil the Eunuch, tlie fllegitiiiiate son of merged with the Greei; and Armenian ans- 

Romaims Lecapenus The reign of Basil tocracy 


be^^an w.ih another great feudal upheaval, 
led by Bardas Sklero>, who marcht'd his 
atznies from the east tCrougn Anatohn and 
to ConstcUitinopJe B.iSil appealed to 
Bardas Phocas. oefeated leader of the 
earlier rising, to save the situation, which 
he aid bj. defc-iting Skieioa at Pankaha 

^579^ rr 

976-1014 Tsar Samuel of Bulgaria He 
built up another great Bulgarian 
empire, with its capital at Ochrid and 
extending from ihc Adriatic to the Black 
Sea and from the Danube to the Pela- 
ponnesas In ghi lie defeated Basil near 
Sofia. 

9S7. Rising of Baxdas Phocas and Bardas 
Skleros again ,t Basil and the im 
penal authority' The great feudal barons 
overran Anatolia In 9S? ttiey threatened 
Coastaatinople, but die movement col- 
Dpsed with the defeat of Pboca? at.Abydos 
(gSy) and bis subsequent aealh Skieros 
then submitted 

989. Conversion oi Pxmte Vladifflir of 
Russia, at Caerson This initiated 
the general coniersion of the Rus- 
sians to eastern (.hristianity and 
the close connection between Kiev 
and Constantinople 

993. Extensive bade privileges in ihe em- 
pire were granted to Vewee, by 
time unite ’ndeoendent of 
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1018 The Byjantinp forces won a grea.t 
\ictory over the combined Lom- 
bards fend Kormans at Cannae, 
ihus assuring continuance of the 
Gnsek domination m southern 
Italy 

102D. The Kibe of Arcneara, long m alh- 
ance with the CreeliS against the 
Arabs, iumed over his kingdom to Basil to 
escape the new ihre-it from the Seljuk 
Turks Thereby the empire became firmly 
esUblished in Transcaucasia and along the 
Euphrates. 

BYZANTINE C'DLTEBB reached its 
apogee in the late loth and early iith cen- 
turies The empire extended from Italy to 
Mesopotamia and its influence radiated 
much farther Constantinople indeed, was 
the economic and artistic center of the 
Mediterranean -worLd 

G-overamen-t' The emperor was an abso- 
lute ruler, regarded almost as sacred Under 
the Macedonian emperors the idea of legiti- 
macy became firmly establisned The im- 
perial court reSected the emperor’s power 
and splendor Tnere was an exteasne and 
elaboiate ceremonial (cf the Book of Cert- 
jw»oer of Constantine Porphyrogenitus) ; 
the admimsttation was highly ceatr«ili2ed in 
Constantinople and was, unique for its 
efficiency, the treasury _ was full and con- 
tinued to draw a large Income from taxes, 
customs, end monopolies, the array and 
navy w'ere both at the peak or their develop- 
ment. with B-xcelicnt organwation and 
leadership, the provinces u'ore governed by 
the siraugot, there were by this time so 
themes fi8 m Asia and i a in Earopei but 
throughout this period there was a steady 
growth ill the numner and power of the pro- 
vincial magnates id.ntaiof, feudal barons 
^lio acquired more and more of the small 
holdings and exercised an ever greater 5n- 
fiucnce, even challenging the emperor him- 
self. All the legislation of the Macedonian 
emperors faded to check this development 
The Church was closely connected with, 
the throne but during this period it too 
became more and more wealthy and gradu- 
ally produced a clerical aristociacy The 
union with Rome ivhen it enisled, w.ts a 
purely formal thing The Greek patriarch 
ate in practice resented the Roman claim 
to primacy and the popular dislike oi the 
Latins made any real co-opeiation impos- 
sible 

Economic life This was closely con- 
troMed by the state, which deriv ed much oi 
Its income Irom the customs and monopo- 
lies Yet it was a period of great com- 
mercial development, Constantinople serv- 
tag as the enlrefi^t between east and west. 


ft was also a great center oi the industry 
m luxuries f organization of trades in rigid 
guilds, etc ), 

Learning The University of Ccmstanti 
nopie /opened c SjoJ had quickly become 
a center oi phi3oi,ophical and humamsto; 
study, in which tne emperors took a direct 
inlere?t In the nth century rhete ap- 
peared the greatest of the Byzantine 
scholars, PseHus, reviver ot the Platonic 
philosophy and universal genius In the 
field of hterature rheie was a conscious re 
turn to the great Greek models oi the early 
Byzantine period, historians, ConstaaPae 
Porpjiyrogeiutus, Leo tbe Deacon, etc The 
great popular epic, Digirtits Aknlas, desenb 
mg the heroic life of the frontier soldiers 
f.Miiiu.}, dates from the xotb century 

Art The penod was one of extensive 
construction , estiecially m Coasiantinople. 
lull exploitation of the St Supnia type m 
iJaurcn arciutecluie; mosaics, ikons, gold 
and Silver work Byzantine influence in 
this ueriod permeated the entire Mediter- 
ranean world Moslem as well as, Christian 

( CoMi p 348 ) 

b. THE EIRST BULGARIAN 
EMPIRE TO 1018 

Th< Bulgarians, first mentioned by name 
m jSa as a people hvrag to the northeast of 
the Danube, were members of the h’mao- 
Tatar race, probably related to the Huns 
and at first ruled by {innces of Attila's 
family They were organized on the clan 
system, worshiped the sun and moon, prac- 
ticed human sacrifice, etc, 

684-642. KURT, or KUBRAT, of ilie Dulo 
family, the first authenticated 
ruler His dominions lay in the eastern 
steppes, from the Don to the Caucasus In 
fiip hs visited Constantinople to secure aid 
against the Avars, at which time he became 
converted to Chnstianily, though ini', step 
seems to have had no consequences ior his 
people 

643-701. IsperiKh (Aiperuch), the son or 
grandson ot Kurt. The old Great 
Bulgana waa disrupted by the attacks of 
Avars and Khazars, and various tribes of 
Bttlgars moved westward into Parmoii,y. 
and e\ en into Italy. Those undei IspenLh 
crossed the Danube 1650-070) and estab- 
lished a capital at Phska In 6S0 they 
detested a Bysmtine army and occupiea 
the territory between the Danube and the 
Balkan Aloan tains At uie same time they 
still ield Wallachia, Moldavia, and Bes- 
sarabia. The amalgamaiion with the Slavic 
inhabitants was probably very gradual, the 
upper, mihtary classes remainiRg stnctly 
Btdgar for a long time 
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■JOl 718 Tp r&l ho es ob ‘;hed fread y 
rekviOns tlie J'rnpcjor Jus- 
tinian n, who paid a subsidy or tribute to 
tile Bulgars, Put oaij aftet the imperial 
forces had heea dei'ea^ed at Aachialus (708} 
and alter Tenei htd advanced to the very 
gates of ConsLanLinoplc (.71^) 
71S-724. Rtiler uniniovfD. 

734-739. Sevar, during whose rei^i the 
peace iiith the empire was main- 
tAhiett The Dulo dynasty came 
10 an end with Sevar, whose deuth 
was ioiloived by aa obscure 
struggie of noble fuctions 
739-736 Kiormisoshj of the Ufii tamdy 
Until the \sry end of his reign he 
maintamed peace vnth the empire, 
until further dotoeatic disorders 
gave ’’be signal tor Byzintiae at- 
tacks 1755 fi ) 

756-761 Vinekh, who was killed in the 
course of an upnsiag 

761-764. Teleis, of the Ugain familj He 
was deieaied at AnchxaJus by the 
Byzaatuies ( 763} and put to aearti 
Dy the Bulganar-s 

764 Satun, of the lamily 01 Korraisosh. 
He was deposed and fled to Con- 
stantinople 

* 764 Pagan, who tuially concluded peace 
ivjrh the emperor 
766. UiEor, who Was deposed by 
766 Tokt, who was captured and killed by 
the Gieekb this entire period is 
one ot deep ofascunty. the years 
700-773 being a complete blank 
f 773-777 Teleng, whose tanuLy is un- 
teown The Greeks renewed their 
attacks, which ri'ere on the whole 
suLcesslul and resulted m the sub- 
jugaUoa of Bulgaria. 

777-791, Ruler unknown. 

? 791-797. Kardam, whose reigu marked 
the turning of the tide He took 
advantagt- of the confusion m the empire 
to defeat the Creeks at Marcellae (792) 
and to relay the foundations 01 the state 
\\ int happened alter his death is un- 
known 

SOS-814 KRtllfi, out of the greatest Bul- 
ganrn rulers Lie appears to have 
been a Pauaor.jan Bulgar, who rose to 
power as a result ot his victorie'i over we 
Avars, Hurjiig his short reigti he organized 
the state and encouraged the Slav elements 
at the eiipense of ttifi Bulgar aristocracy 
Hss objective seeins to have been tue estab- 
Itshment oi tne absolule powej of the khan 
For £b e years (808-813) he earned on war 
wtn the Byaantine Empire The Greeks 
saiked jpiiska (809, Six), but Krum de- 


fea. ed „ua K.lled ttie emp.ror in a boUit, in 
the mountains tSxi) In Sir he took the 
important fortress of Wesembrls and in 
813 won another victory at Verswis-ia In 
tne same year he appeared at Consianti 
nople The aty was tcx> strong tor him 
but he retired, devastating TLrace and 
taking Adrianople 

814-831- Omortag, theson ot Krjm. After 
a defeat by the Greens (815), he 
condiiiiDd a Lhirkv-year pec.ee with them 
(817), retuxnmg Mesi-mbrai and Adrian 
op^e, CiiEsCructijn of the carthwot). 
bamer {tl-e Great Fincf) on the Thiad.in 
froafier Founding of the new capita) 
Great Preslav (SxG During the peaic 
in the east, the Bulgurs began systemath 
raids iJtto Croatia and Fcuinmiu ^827- 

831-352 Maiami-, the son of OnsiirtaK 
the ijeu' 'u .tl whose reign is v.igiie 
rvcepl’iig t. r gradual etpunsion 
into uppi't Macedonia and Serbw 
i^37) 

652-889 BORIS L_ He coiitmaud tlir 
ciEipaigns in Uie '.ve«t, hut etif- 
fered saurc de't'its by the Ger 
maob (853) and a setback from 
the Serbs i860) Boris’ reign vi.i'? 
JOif'ortam chiefly for his 
865. Conversion to Chrisiiaaity. The w.iy 
had undoubtedly been prepared 
by numerous prisoners ot war, but Boris 
lias induced to take the step under pressure 
trora ConstantmopJe, where tne govern- 
ment WAS eager to frustrate <i possible tJer- 
man-Roman advance Boris had 'ili his 
subjects baptized, ivhivh led to a revolt ainS 
the e-vecution ot a number of noble leader> 

J or some Pine Boris was undecided wlicthe»' 
to Iran toward Rome or toward Constanu- 
nople To counteraet the aggressive Crret4 
influence he accepted the pnmacy of Ronfl- 
(S66), but then turned to Constantmopii 
^870) when tue pope refused to appoint an 
archbishop toi Bulgaria In S85 tne Sla- 
vonic liturgy was introduced ainoag tiie 
Slavs of Bidgaru by the successors of Cyril 
and Methodius la 8Sg Buns voluntaniy 
retiied to a monastery. 

889-893 Vladifliir, the son oi Boris, who 
was soon exposed to a violent 
aristocratic, heathen reaction 
893. Sons re-ensergrd from rcTirement 
put down the revolt, deposed and 
blinded hit. son, completed the orgamzi- 
cion ot the Chuich and made the Slavonic 
liturgy general in. its application The 
capital W'as defin.tely moved to BresJav 
Boris then retumeif to his mcniitterj', wnere 
he died (,007) 

893 - 937 . SYMBOH, another von of Eons, 
the first Bulgarian ruler io ,11.301115 
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the title Tw. Symeon b.a.d been educated 
at Conitantinopk', as a monk He wes 
deefjly imbued with Greek culture and did 
much to encourage transUtions from the 
Greek Splendor oi Great Preslav and 
Symeon’s court, development of a second 
cultural center at Oebnd, under St. Clement 
and St Nahum 

694-897. Syraeon’s reign ivas filled with. 

wars against the Byzantine EiS' 
pire, which grew originally out of disputes 
legarding trade rights and ultimately de- 
veloped into a contest for possession of the 
impenal throne The war began in 804. 
with the defeat of a Greek army The em- 
peror thereupon induced the Magyars, lo- 
cated on the Pruth Ritcr, to attack the 
Bulgarians in Bessarabia 1895) Symeoa 
induced the Gr^ks by trickery to ’.Mtiidrw 
and then deteated the M.3g3’ars, alter which 
he returned and fell on the Greeks at Bul- 
garopnygon Peace ivas made in Sgj, the 
emperor paying tribute 
In the meanwnile. the Magyars, drnen 
westward by tho Patrinaks i^Pechencgs), ad- 
lunced into Trans>lvaiiia and Pannoma, 
which were lost to the Bulgurs 
933 Symeon, taking advantage of the dy- 
nastic tioubles in the empire, ad- 
vanced to Consunlinople, but withdrew 
with many presents and tne promise that 
the young emperor, Constantine Futphyto- 
gemtus, should marry one of his daughters, 
bymeyn ei'idetnly hoped to attain the 
crown tor himself, but was trust rated by the 
seizure of power by Zoe. He thereupon 
made war ((>14'), raidaig mro Mneedoma, 
Thessaly and Albania But £he Pat^inaks, 
instigated by the Greens, invaded and oc- 
cupied WallncLia (917! ulrile Symeon de- 
feated the Greeks near Anchialus (gry) In 
918 SyiTieon defeated the Serbs, who had 
also been aroused by the empress 
$19-924, Symeon four times advanced to 
the Hellespont and Constanti 
nuoie, but was unable to take tne city be- 
cause ol his Jack of a fleet In fjz-f he had an 
ititer*iew with the Emperor IvomanusLew- 
penus and hiially made peace. 

$35, Symeon prodainied himseif Emperor 
of the K-omans aad the Bulgars., 
The Greek emperor protested, but 
the oooe recognized the title 
929- Symeon set up Leontius ot Preblav 
as a patriarch, 

926, Conquest and devastation of SerhE*. 
$27-969, Peter, the sen of Symeon. a 
pious, well-intentioned b.it weak 
ruler, who married the graiidcfaughter of 
Romanus. Lecapenus Peace with Constan- 
tiuople v.'as maintained, the Greek emperor 


recognizing the Bulgu^ ruler as emperor and 
acknowledging the Bulgarian patriarchate 
Bulgaria was, during this period, occupied 
by the constant threat from the Magyars 
(raids, 034, 943, 958, gfia) and the Patzinaks 
(great raid of 944) Internally the period 
seems to have been one of unrest and re- 
ligions ferment (founding ot monaster jes 
St John of Rild- beginning of the Begojml 
heresy, c 950, a duahstic creed possibly in 
spired by the Pauhcians setded in the 
Thracuin region by the Byzantine era 
perorsj. 

967. Invasion of Bulgaria by Sviatoslav 
and the Russjuns Tsar Petei 
roused the Patzinaks, who at 
lacked Kiev in go8 and forced 
Sviatoslav to withdraw. 

969-973 Boris II The reign vias filled 
With the second invasron of Sviato- 
slav, who took Preslav and captured Boris 
and his family ( 069) The Greeks, in alarm, 
sent an army asamst him and defeated him 
at Arcadiopoiis (pyo) In 972 the Emperor 
John. Zinusoes attacked tne Russians by 
land and sea lie took Preskv and de- 
stroyed it, besieged Sviasloslai' at Dnstra 
on ilie Danube and finally forced him to 
evacuate Bulgaria Boris was obliged to 
abdicate, the patriarchate was abolished, 
and Bulgaria came to an end as a separate 
state. 

976-1044. SAMXTEI,, son of a governor of 
one 0/ the western districts u hich 
had been unaffected by the Russian in- 
vasion, set himself uo as ruler. He soon 
e-vpanded his donum to bofia, and re-estab- 
lished the patriarchate (ultimalely fi-red 
at Ochrid, which was the center of the nevi 
stetc) 

$86-989. Samuel took Barissa after aever_I 
annual raids into Thessaly and 
c gSg took also Dyrrhacium on 
the .-ViJnatzc coast In the ea=it he 
extended ius power to llie Black 
Sea 

996-1014. The caMpaigns of Basil 11 (B’h- 
gmokioms = Slayer of the Hul- 
gar'aas) against Samuel. Basil proceeded 
to reduce one stronghold after anofOcr 
Samuel avoided open battle as much as 
possHile, but throughout suffered from de- 
fection of his leaders, who were bnbed by 
attractive ofiers by the emperor. The 
crowning defeat of the Bulgarians at BaU- 
thista ( 1014 ) and the sight of his 15,000 
bhaded warriors broughr on Samuel's 
death, 

1014-1016. Gabriel Endoimr (or RrunwiiM-), 
the son oi batnuel He tried to 
make peace but was murdered by his 
cousia 
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lOlS 1018 JohJi Vlad slaT wiio conimued 
(he TOrj but was kiJJed m a battle 
aear Dyrtliacium He left oulyjoung sons 
The Bttigar leaders thereupon decided to 
submit, Bulgana was incorporated into 
the Byzantine Empire iliteMtes of Bulgana 


MIDDLE AGES 

and PariScnumj , the patriarchate was 
abolished, but the Archbishop o) Ochnd re 
tamed practical autonomy The Bulgarian 
aristocracy settled in Constantinopie and 
merged with the leading Grceh families 

{CpMi, p 547 ) 


3. THE MOSLEM WORLD 


a. MOHAMMED AND ISLAM 

Arabia before the time of Alohammed 
■was inhabited by tribes oi Sentitit race, 
those in the desert areas i Bedomm} ot no- 
madic, pastoral habits, those in the coabtal 
valleys aJong the Red Sea iHedjaz, Yemen) 
much more settled, engaged m dgnculture 
and trade The towns of "Mecca and Me- 
dina were tenters ot considerable rora- 
mercia) and euitural development, in which 
Greek and Jewish intiuence was probably 
quite Hiarted 

570-633. MOHAMMED He was the 
posthumous son of Abdullali of tcc 
Hashimite sept of Mecca Having lost hts 
»5C>ther when about iia he Was brought up 
by his gtandtather, Abdul-Muttalib, and 
his imde, Abu Tahb. Mohammed became 
a merchant la the caravan trade, sen mg 
Khadija, a widow of means whom he mar- 
ned ujien he was about rj, thus achievmg 
lor himaedf a modest independence Given 
to religious meditation and affected hy the 
Christjaij and Jewish ideas and practices, 
he began his prophetic career a'bout 6iz, 
preaching the One God, the Last Judgment, 
Aims, Prayers, and surrender to the will of 
God (Islam) Giiiimg a few adherents, but 
rejected and persecuted hy his townsmen, 
he and his followers fled to Medina, on 
Julj- a, das 

522, July 15. The traditional (though er- 
roneous) date of Mohammed’s 
flight [Hijrah, Eepra) This 
date lias been adopted as the 
beginiiing of the Moslem era 
522-532 In Medina, Mohammed organ- 
ized the commonwealth of Islam 
by welding together tne Meccan fugitives 
and the Mcdiaan tribes m and around the 
town (the Aub and the Khas-raj), and ex- 
pelliag or devoting the Jewish tribes into 
a community based on the will of God 
as revealed to his prophet, and on the com- 
roon law of the tribesmen. At the same 
tune he earned on war against the Mec- 
cans 

524-530. The Moslems defeated the Mec- ! 

cans at Badr (624), bat were ' 
themselves dereated at Ohod (635), The i 


AftCcaas thereupon besieged Afedina tdrj) 
but were repulsed By the Treaty of Ha- 
dsyhiya (6rS)' Molrammed and ins folko* 
ers ivpre granted permission to maite the 
pilgrimage to Alecca. When the treaty was 
broken by the allies of the Meccans, (he war 
was resumed and Mohammed took Ateeui 
c6jo). Many of the Arab liibes ivere s.ib 
dued before Mohammed’s death (o.j tj 

Tire SIX essential articles of the Moslem 
fmrh are- Belief in the One God, -Allah, la 
his angels and ui his prophet. Mohammed, 
the last of the prophets, belief in tus re- 
veoJed books, of which the AYrun is the 1 1st 
and the only one acucssaty, belief in ihe 
Day of RtsurrecCion, and in Old's pre- 
destination, which determines the fate and 
tilt a< tions ol men 

The si* fundamental duties are J'ho 
recitation of the piofession ot faith, atust- 
mg the unity of Ood and the mission ot 
Mohammed, the five daily prayers, the Lst 
in the month or Rainacihan, the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and the Holy War 
632-661. The Orthodox Cflliphate, includ- 
ing the first four caliphs 
632-634, Abu Bair, the first caliph or vice- 
gerent of the Prophet, chosen hj 
acclamation. Defeat of the so-called false 
prophets, Tuiayhaand Musayhma, reduc- 
tion ol the rebellious tribes {(iz^ 
632-T38. EXPANSION BEYOND ARA- 
BIA First incursion into Iraq 
(Persia) under Khahd ibn aI-"Wahd 
Hira, the aauent Lakhmid capital, and 
Obolla taken and put tu ransom The main 
advance, however, was against Syria De- 
teat of Theodore, brother of toe Emperor 
Heraciius, at Ajnaaayn [JannoPaiuya } be- 
tween Gaza and Jerusalem (<534) Death 
of Abu Bakr, who a.ppcanted as his suc- 
cessor 

634-644. Omar, who first assumed the 
title of AmiV oI-Mu'tumin (Prince 
cf Ike Partkfd) and established the primacy 
of the Araos over their iavpaywg subjects. 

Conquest of Syria. Deteat of the Eyzan- 
tines under Baanes at Mar; al-Saffar, near 
Damascus, by Ehabd (fiss). Damascus 
and Eaiessa taken, only to be given up, 
however, under the pressure of superior 
forces. Decisive defeat of the jg 
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at Ya mut sou h of the Lake of T ber as murder of Ids Iifisnian, Othman Inde 


(6j6 Daraas .s and Emessa teuken 
bubjugitioa of northern Syna, .Aleppo and 
Antioch taken Capitulation of Jerusalem. 
(63S), Caesarea captured ^640) The sea- 
coast occupied Northern boundary of the 
caliphate the Amanus Mountains. Sub- 
jugation of MesopoLaraia f 639-641) 

C<3aq,uest of Persia. After a disaitrous 
defeat at the Battle of fee Bridge, the Mos- 
lems tesumed their attack cm Per^a In- 
vasion and Oi,cupation of Iraq {035-651) 
Defeat of the Persians under Mihrun at 
Bunayb by Mutnanna (U35J Tue Persian 
dhanceBor, Rustam, defeared by Su’d ibn- 
abi-Waqqas at Qadisiya (637) Al-Madam 
iCtenphoti] taken 1,637) Persians defeated 
again at Jalula, fifty miles north of Jfadaiu 
{637), Invasion and occupalion of central 
Persia (638-650). Final defeat 01 the Per- 
sians at Nenawand (641) 

Conquest of Egypt. Invasion of Egjrpt 
by fee .Arabs under Amr ibn al-’As (639) 
Pelusiiiin 1 ak.en (.64,0), Byzantines defeated 
at Heliopolis (640) Death ot the Emperor 
Heraclius (64 1 ) Capture of Babylon (642) 
Capitulation of Egypt arranged by Cyrus, 
Patriarch of Alevandna (642; Terms 
security of person and property guaranteed 
to the lahabitanCs on payment of a tribute 
and fret exercise ot their religion. Omar 
assassinated {644) His successor was 
chosen by a body of electors 
644 - 656 . OthaiAa, a member of the Omay- 
yad lamily ot Mecca, noturious for 
his nepotism The oiScial redaction of 1 he 
Koran made by 2 ayd ibn Thabit m this 
reign 

Occupation of Baiqa and the Pentapohs \ 
(642-643). Revolt of .Alexandria inspired 
by the appearance of a Byzantine Beet 
(645) The City retaken by assault (645) 
Creation ot an Arab fleet by AbdalUh ibn 
Sa’d goceraor of Egypt Capture ot Cy- 
prus [649) and Aradus (650) ExpediUon 
against Constantinople, annihilation of the 
Byzsatintr fleet at Dhat ai-Sawari on the 
Lycian coast (655) Disaffection of Arab 
troops 111 Iraq and Egypt owing to 0 th- 
man’s nepotism, led to the assasanation 
of Othman in Medina He was succeeded 
by 

656 - 661 . All, the prophet’s cousin and son- 
iii-Uw, whose succession was di;^ 
puled 

First Civd war Revolt of Talha and 
Zobayr twn old companions of tlie Prophet, 
and ’Aialia the Prophet’s favorite wife, in 
Iraq They seized Basra, but were defeated 
by Ah in the Battle ot the Camel, near that 
town. 

Revolt of Mo'awiya, Omayyad governor 
of Syria, dho defflanded revenge for the 


ciaive battle of Siffin (657) Hostilities sus 
pended by an dgrtemem to arbitrate the 
dispute .Arbitration oi Adhroh (658) Re 
jection of the decision by Ah, who was 
deserted and oppost d by a party ot his 
^followers, the Khuniites, whom tie cicci- 
"mated at Nahrawar. Egypt taken lor 
Mo’aivija by its first lonquerur Amr fOjSj 
Mmder of Ah by a Kharijile 

1 

‘ b. THE OMAYYAD CALIPHATE, 
661-750 

661 - 680 . Mo’awiys, founder ot the Oinay- 
yad dynasty. 

Hasan, All's eldest son, was procLismcd 
caliph but abdicated in the face of Mo’- 
awiya’s advance on Iraq Mo’awiya, who 
had been prcKHuned cahph in Jerusalem in 
660, moved die scat of government to 
Damascus Expedition against Constanti- 
nople, Chalcedon taken, ConstaiH'nopic ne- 
siegea (hop) lulqiya [North Africa from 
the eastern limits oi Algi na to the fror tiers 
ot Egypt) invaded and the conquest con- 
sohdated by ihe lojiidmg of Qairawan by 
‘Oqba ibn Nad' (670J In the cast under 
Mo'awiya ’s brilbanf viceregent, Ziyad ibn 
Abihs, Sind and the lower valley ot tlio 
Indus were 01 errun by Mohallin. Eastern 
Afghanistan invaded Kabul taken xt>b4i 
The O.VUS was crossed and Bokhara cap- 
tured (674) SaroarvAiid taken (0707 
iloslem advance to the Ja.varfes 

Btoefcade of Conatantmople by the Mo.-,- 
lem fleet (673-678) Failure of the Moslem 
attack Peace concluded for thirty years 
(678) Death ot Mo’awiya, who had pro- 
daiDied as his successor in 670, 
680 - 662 . Yaiid I 

The second cml war. Husayn^ 
the second son of Ah, ivas invited by tbe 
Kutans in Iraq to assume the caliphate 
Advancing from Mecca lie was basely de- 
scried by the Kufans, defeated, and slain 
at the famous battle ol Kerbela (680), 
whence the fihz'ife celebration. 01 the 
mariyrdom of Huvayn each year m the 
month of Aluharram. 

Revolt of Abdullah ibn ZubAyr, the can- 
didate tor the caliphate supported by the 
Meccans and Me-diuaiis. Oefcat ot the 
Medinans on tbe Hurra near the town. 
Siege of Mecca, the Ka'ba burned. Death 
of Yazid. 

The son and successor of Yazid, Mo’~ 
awry a II, died some mouths after his father, 
Ibn Zubajr’s caliphate accepted in Arabia, 
Iraq. Egypt, and by the a^erents of the 
Qais tribe m Syria The Omayyad party 
With its adherents of the Kalb tribe cboae 
Marwaa iba aWAakam. a comia of Mo' 
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iwiya f. The Qiis tv ere defeated B';th great 
slaughter at Marj Rafut (084.], north of 
Danaascus, ■fthich began the disastrous feuo. 
between, the so-called northern and south- 
ena .Arah*-, which nas largely responsible 
for the fail ot the Arab kingdom of the 
Omayyads 

684- 750, THE MAEWANIDS. 

654 - 68 S. Marwaa I. Proclaimed csLph in 

Syria Egypt was recovered Irom 
Ibn Zubayr Death of Majwan 
He was succeeded by his son, 

685- 705 Abdulmalik, creaior of the Arab 

administration of the empire 

Inroads of the ilardaites of the Amanus, 
encouraged by the Byzantines, occupied 
\,bdulmali(!.’s first years His rival, Ibn. 
Zubayr, was occupied by Sm’ite and 
Ifharyite revolts m Kufa and Basra , Arabia 
and Persia. 

The Shi’ite sect wete supporters ot the 
claims of the “House of the Prophet,"’ the 
descendants of the Caliph All, and of the 
prophet s ^tighter, Fachna Later they 
developed the dogma ol the Itaamate, that 
the Imam fthe leader 01 tlie people) was the 
representative or incarnation of the deny 
and the only seat ot authority both re- 
ligious and uvil 

The Kbarjjjtes held that any Moslem m 
good standing could be elected by the com- 
Munily as cahph They held that ff’drAt 
were an essential part of religion and that 
those who committed mortal sins were un- 
beheveis Both sects «'ere bitter opoonents 
of both the Omayyad and the AbbaSid 
dynasties. 

Mus'ab, Ibn Zubayr’s brother and gov- 
ernor m Icaq, was detected by Abdulmalik 
on the Tigris (dgo) Medina was captured 
by AbduJtnalik’s general, Hajjaj, later his 
Hjovernor in Iraq ffigi). Mecca was be- 
sieged and captured (dg r) Ibn Zubayr was 
killed and Abdulmahk became undisputed 
master of the empire The Ivluujjitcs 
(Azraqites) were crushed us Iraq and Persia 
by Mubalhb 1093-658) A rebellion sn the 
east under Ibn al-Ash'atb, wno was pro- 
claimed caJiph, was put down by Hajjaj 
(6gg) Kabul reta ken 

In Africa O^ba ibn Hafi, now a saint, had 
raided as tar as Tangier, but had m,-£ death 
on ms return march (.683 ). Carthage, how- 
ever, was finally taken {dggj, and peace 
concluded with the BerbeT-s, after they had 
dtfealed the Arabs under Hassan ibn No’- 
man near M ons Anrasi hs 1 fOj 1 Thereupon 
the Berbers became allies of the Arabs. 
Death of Abdulmalik He was succeeded 
b> his wn, 

70S-?i5 Valid I, who built the cathedral 
mosque at Damascus Conquest 
of Transosania under Qiatayba ( 705 ~yrs)- 


Bokhara taken (700), Samarkand (710). 
Ferghana (714.) ft is reported that f)ut 
ayba invaded China and reached Kashgar 
(c 713). Conquest of Sind and part of the 
Punjab by Mohammed ibn Qastm (, 7 0S-7 1 5 ) 
Invasion of Cilicia f7ro-7rt) and of Ga 
laha (7 14) Preparations for a grand attack 
cm Conslanttnople by land and sea Sub 
j'ngation ot the tvestern Berbers and pact- 
hcation of North Atrica by Musa ibn 
Nusajn (708-711) 

711 - 715 . CONQUEST OF SPAIN In- 
vasion of Spam by a mixed force 
of Arabs and Berbers under Tariq, a freed 
aUve of Musa (.711) The Goths under 
thew Ling, Roderick, were totally defeated 
in "Wadi Bekka, near Rio Baroate {not at 
Xeres de k Frontera) fjuly, 711) Fail ot 
Ecija, CordoVa, and the capital, Toledo 
Tanq master ot hall of Spam The advance 
of M'lsa hnnselt 1,7 1 2). Capture of Medina 
Stdonin, Carnioiid, Seville (71c), Merida 
(713), and Saragossa Resisttince to Arab 
arms continued only in tbt mountains o£ 
Asturias Death ot Walid He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, 

71 S- 717 , SuJayiaan. Conquest 0' Jurjaa 
(Hyrcania) and Tabanstan by 
Yazid ibn Mohalhb (716! Siege ot Con- 
stantinople by the caliph’s brother, Mas- 
lama (717-718), which faded The crossing 
of tfie Pyrenees and invasion ot southern 
France by Hurt, the successor of Musa. 

SuUyman succeeded by his cousin, 
717-720 Omar jbn Abdul-Anz, who at- 
tempted to reorganize the finances 
of the empire Members of the subject 
rices, who hsd become Moslems, 'wnra 
placed on the same footing as the Mabs in 
respect to taration Narbonne in southern 
France taken by Samh, the successor of 
Hurr Omar was succeeded by the third 
son of xAbdulmalik, 

720 - 724 . Yazidll. Satnh was defeated and 
killed by the Duke Eudo before 
Toulouse (721). "RevuU of YaAd ibn Mu- 
halhfa in Iraq His defeat at Akra on the 
Euphrates by Maslama Outbreak of in- 
ternecine strife betnneri the Vemetiites 
(Kalb) andModhantes (Qms) (tne so-called 
southern and northern Arabs) throughout 
Uie empire, especially in Kliorasan and 
Transomnid, where prop^nnda for the 
Abbasids (descendants of the prophet’s 
ancle, Abbas) also began Yaztd was sne- 
ceeded by his brother, 

724 - 743 . Hisham Defeat of the Khazars, 
conquest of Georgia (727-733) 
732 . Invasion of southern France by Ab- 
durrahijun, governor ot Spam; 
hss defeat at Pohiars (Tours) by Charles 
Mdrtek 
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738 Khan te revolts n I aq nsurrec^ on 
of SogCUans and Arabs an Kho- 
rasan. supported by the Tatko- 
maas of Transoxania, was quelled 
by Chalid ibu Abdallah a'-Kasn, 
governor ot Kkorasan 
740. SU’ite revolt ja Ira^ under Zayd, 
grandson, of the martyred Husayn, 
hjs defea t and death Hisnani was 
succeeded by lus nephew 
741-743. The S^Tolt of the Khaio«as and 
Berbers in North Africa was put 
down by HdnzaJa, the vaceroy in 
North Africa. 

743- 744. Walid 11, who was killed in a 

yeraenite revolt led by bis coustu, 
who succeeded sum as Yazid III, 
only to die a few nioiuhs later. 
He was succeeded by the last 
Oniayyad 

744- 760. Marwan 11, the grandson of 

Marwan I Insurrections in Syria 
at Homs and m Palestine K.hanjite revolt 
in Alesopotarma (745), and in Arabia 174S“ 
746) Mecca and Medina seized by the 
rebels Shihtc insurrection in Iraq and 
Persia under Abdullah, grandson of All’s 
brother, Ja’far, which was joined by Khari- 
jites andAbassids (745-747) The black 
standard of the Abassids was raised by Abu 
Muslim in Khorasan I747), Marwan’s 
governor of Khorasan., Nasc, was defeated 
at Nxshapur and Jurjan by Aba Muslim’s 
^neral, Kahcaba who routed the Oaiayyad 
forces again at Nehawand and Keroela. 
Marwan himself was defeated at the battle 
of the Zah, and was pursued to Busir, 
Egypt, and killed (750). Slaughtec of the 
Omayyad princes. Few escaped, but 
among those was Abdurrahman, grand'soii 
of Hishain, who later founded the Omayyad 
Kingdom of Cordova in bpain (755J. 

c, THE ABBASID CALIPHATE, 
750-C.1100 

750-1258 THE ABBASID CALIPHATE. 
Spam never recognized it, nor did 
Morocco Abbasid authority was 
re-established m the Province of 
Africa as far as Algiers in 761, but 
only tor a short period 
750-754. Ab«-1-Abbaa al-Saff«h, the first 
Abbasid caliph Omayyad re- 
volts in Syria and Mesopotamia 
Byzantine raids into ihe northern 
provinces- Abu ai-Saflah was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, 

754-77S. AL-MAirSBR, the real founder 
of the djmdsty The revolt of liis 
uncle, Abdullah, governor of Syria, was 
crushed by Abn Mualhn, who was then 


murde.ed at Mansur s orders J tS 4 ) Re- 
volt ot Abu Muslim’s followers in Khorasan 
t"S5)- A Byzantine invasion nas repulsed 
with great slaughter, Cappadoiia reoc 
ciipied, Mahtia (Mektene), Mopsuestia, and 
otiier aties rebuilt and tortiSed agamst 
Byzantine raids (75S) Annexation of 'ia- 
banstau (759), Shi’ile revolt in Iraq and 
Afedina under the Hasanids, Mohammed 
and Ibrahim (76:) Ibundation ot Bagh 
dad {76a) Kha-iur mvasioti of Georgia 
repelled (762) Insurrection of Ustad Sis 
in Khorasan and Sistan (7<37). Rise of the 
Barniecides to power as viziers of the rcdlm 
1752-803; Mansur was succeeded by his 
son, 

773-785. AL-MAHBl, noted for his im- 
provement of the LommanicAtions 
of the empire, his fortification 01 important 
centers, his founding of towns and schools, 
and his eacourugftment of the arts 

Persecution of the Mamchaeans Re- 
volt of the veiled prophet, Mokanna, in 
Khorasan (775-778) Rise o* <j conmuais- 
tic, nihihstj!, sect, the Zindiqs, in Khurasan, 
western Bersia, and Iraq fmvnan of the 
Bjzo.nt.nfS, who were routed, Moslem ad- 
vance against Constonlinople, the Empress 
Irene forced to sue for peace (rSj-rSgJ. 

Mahai was succeeded by his son, 
786. AJ-Hadi, who reigned only a year and 
was succeeded by 

786-809. HAatJlf AL-RASHID (uf .Iru- 
dzitiz .Vtg/its' fame), Kabul sad 
Sanhar v^6re annexed to the em- 
pire (787) Khazar invasion of 
Armenia (799! Fall of the Bar- 
mecides (S03). Khatijite re .oils 
791-809. War vith the Byzantines. De- 
feat of Nitepliorus at HeraiUM 
or Doryiaeum fjoS) The peace, rvlni jj 
was tnnduded, uas broken fay Kiccpli- 
orus. and the Moslems inwidcd Asu 
Minor led by the caliph iu person. Capture 
of Tjana (8a6j Advance to Aacyra 
Meanvvhile Cyprus (&05) and Rhodes (807) 
were ravaged by the Moslem fleet. Ico- 
nittiiv and Ephesus in Lydia captured, fei- 
deiopolis, \ndrasus, and Nitaea redu-ed 
Keraclea Pontica on the Black Sea token 
b> stom Nicephorus again invaded Mos- 
lem temtory in 80S, but troubles m Khora- 
san compelled Harun to tnaxch east, where 
he died In his reign the Haaafite school of 
law iiegan to assume a systematic form 
He was succeeded by his son, 
E09-813. AI-AMIlf, against whom liis 
biother Mamun rebelled and was 
accepted as cubph in Rcrau Siege of 
Baglidad byMIanum’s general Tahir f6ry). 
Anna was murdered aflt-r surrendering <in 
terms 
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813 -S 33 . MAMTJW THE GSEAT. 

His reign probably the most glori' 
epoch in the history of the caliphate. 
Tile arts and sciences were liberally en- 
dowed Two observatories were built, one 
®ear Damascus, the other near Baghdad 
A Housri of Ktioidedgis, provided with a 
nth library, was erected near the Baghdad 
Observatory Literary, sdentific, and 
philosophical worts were translated from 
Greek, Synac, Persun, and Sanscrit. A 
liberal rdligioiiS attitude adopted Mu’- 
tezihtism became the tslabhshed faith 
The Mu’tazihtes maintained, like theQada- 
tites 01 the later Omajyad period, man's 
free will, also that justice and reason must 
control God’s action toward men, both ot 
Jrincli doctrines were repudiated by the 
inter orthodox school oi the Ash'antes 

Traasterence of the capital by Mamun 
from Merv to Baghdad, owing to Omayjad 
Shi’ite revohs in. Arabia, Iraq, and 
Aiesopotartua Tn meet this crisis he had 
prockimed as his heir-apparent, .hli al- 
^dha, a descendant ot the Caliph All (817! 

Conquest of Crete (from Egypt) by Arabs 
^ho had been expelled from Spam by the 
Oniayyads (825), oi Sicily by the Aghia- 
biles of North Africa (8a 7) - Palermo taken 
Wi). Only Syracuse and Taornaine left ia 
•B>SM.ntiiie hands 

Terroruation of the northern provinces 
f>y the Magma, Bahek, leader of the com- 
niumstic Klmrraiiutes, from his stronghold 
rn .^erbaijati (Sto-Sts) Byrantine zn- 
vasiotts in his support were repulsed by 
Af'amun m person 1825-833) Dcaih of 
Alamun la his rcigti the Tahiiids oi 

Khorasan became practically independent 
I820-872) Manmn. was succeedeh by hzs 
brother, 

^ 3-848 Al-Mu’taszm. Transference of 

the capital to Sarrurra (836). 
Eormation of a standing military corps 
composed of Tutitish slaves and merce- 
tiaries, of Hhom the later caliphs were the 
^ere puppets. 

Rev ok of the Jats or Gypsies on the loner 
Tgns (834). Babeb was cteleated by Atshin 
3 -nd put to death (S37-838) War with By- 
tftntium (837-842) Defeat of the Byzan- 
tmes at Anzen on the Halys, Ancyra oe- 
sCtoycd, Amonum, the place ot origin ot 
the Byzantine dynasty, captured (838) 
Rteparapoiis tor the siege of Constanti- 
nople Arab feet destroyed by a tempest 
Death of Mu’Usiirt (.S42) and his succession 
by his son, 

842 - 847 . Watiuq, who continued bzs 
father’s policy of aggrandizing th« 
Turks at the eupease of tie Arabs and Per- 
^tiiia IriteZ'-liange of prisoners between the 
EyKaatines and Moslems. Wathiq’s reign 


marks the beginnmg of the decline of the 
caliphate. He iras succeeded by his 
brother, 

847 - 861 . Mutswakkil, who sought to re- 
establish the tradirioiiM Moblem 
faith. Mu’tazihte doctrines were abjured, 
their professors persecuted Shi’ites, Jews, 
and Christians ^5*0 persecuted The mau- 
soleum of Husayn, the martyr of Kerbela, 
was razed to the ground Damietta m 
Egypt was taken and Cihcia rav^aged by 
the Byzantines. Mutawakfcil was mur- 
dered by his Turkish guard and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, 

861 . Muntasir, who reigned only six 
months when he v,as deposed by 
tlie Turkomari chiefs ol his guard, who 
raised to the throne anotaer grandson of 
Mu’tasim, Musta’ia i.8b2-866), who es- 
caped iioni the Turks to Baghdad, but was. 
forced by them to abdicate and was later 
murdered by an ernissury ot his successor, 
Mu'tazz I866~86p), in whose reign Egypt 
became virtually independent under Ahmad 
ibn Tniun, founder ot the Tulunid dynasty 
Muhdzz was murdered by his mutinous 
troops and succeeded by Mufttadi (S6p- 
870), a son of Wathiq, who was compelled 
to abdicate by the Turks, wno uiose as 
his successor the eldest surviving son. of 
Mutawakkzl, 

870 - 882 . Ma’tamid, who transferred the 
court to .Baghdad; and tot this and 
the next two reigns tie pow er 0 1 the Turkish 
guard was auccessfulJy checked. 

The Teaj rebellion in Chaiaaea (865- 
883), which devastated this region for fifteen 
years, was put dovra finally by the caliph’s 
brother, Muwafhq, A Eyzantme invasion 
ot Syna was repelled by the Tulumd gov- 
ernor ol Tarsus 

In this reign tie caliphate lost its eastern 
provinces Tne Sattsrid dynasty was 
founded by Ya’qub ibn Layth, who estab- 
lished himsclt m Sistua, drove out the Ta- 
hirids of Khorasan, and became master of 
the whole of modern Persia. The dynasty 
lasted xrom 870 to 503, when it was ex- 
tinguished by the Samanids 01 Transoxania 
who had succeeded the Tahirids there (S7 2 1 , 
and who after the overthrow of the Saf- 
farids, ruled xrora the borders of India to 
Baghdad and irom the Great Desert to the 
Persian Gulf, Their power was finally 
broken by the Ilak Khans of Turkestan 
(999), who then ruled over Traoiovania, 
Kashgar, and eastern Tatary from Bokhara 
(932-1165) Dnder the Samanids, Bokhara 
was the intellectual center of Islam 

Mu’tamid was succeeded as cahph by his 
nephew, 

892 - 802 . Mu'tahid, who restored Egypt 
to the cuhpbate and refonned the 
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law of inheritance His successor, Muqtafi i times His court -was the resort of famous 
(qoj-^oSj, brought Egypt under his direct scholars and poets, such as Beimni and 
control and repulsed the JByzantines, storm- Firdausi The Ghaznawids were over- 
ing Adalia thrown by the Seijuks 

S91-906 The Carmathian revolt. These 929-1036. Meanwhile in Syria and Mtso 
communistic rebels overran and potamia four Arab dynasties and 

devastated Arabia, Syria, and one Kurdish dynasty held sway 

Iraq, took Mecca, and earned 929-1003. The Hamdanids of Mosul and 
away the sacred Black Stone Aleppo, the most famous of whom 

Muqtafi was succeeded by Sayf al-Oawla, took .Aleppo from the Ikhslij 

908-332. Muqtadu, bis brother, during dids of Egypt ( 944 ) and warred successfully 
whose reign occurred the conquest against the Byzantines His court was one 
of Kortl Africa by the Fatimid, Ofaaydullah of the brilliant centers of Islam in the loth 
al-Mahdi, who also droie out the last century The great .Arab poet, Mutannabi 

Aghlabite, Ziyadatullah, from Egypt Es- was its chief ornament The Hamdanids 

tablishment of the Ziyands m Tabaristan, were descendants of the Arab tribe of Tagh- 
Jurjan, Ispahan, and Hamadhan as iiide- lib Their dominions were absorbed by the 
pendent sovereigns ( 92 S- 1024 ). Rise of Eatimids and the Buwayhids 

the Buwayhids ( 932 - 1055 ) under the pa- 1023-1079 The Mirdassds of Aleppo, of 
tronage of the Ziyands Conquest and the .Arab tribe of the Banu Kikb 

division of Persia and Iraq by the three were engaged in contirmal wartare 

Buwayhid brothers, Imad al-Dawla, Rukn with the I atirmds and the Buway 

al-DawU, and Mu’izz al-Dawla Mu’izz bids, and were finally driven out 

granted the title of Amir al-Umara (Prince by the 

of the Pnnees) by the Caliph Mustaqfi 996-1096 ’tJqaylids of Mosul, i division 
(94S)- The caliphs became puppets of the of the Banu Ka'b tnue, who sue 

Amir al-Umara Tbe Buwayhid dominions ceeded the Haindamds m Mosul, and whose 
fell piecemeal to the Ghaznawids, the dominions under Muslim ion Quraysh l 
K akwayhids of Kurdistan ( 1007 - 1057 ), and tended from the neighborhood of Baghii d 
the Seljuks, owing to divisions among the to Aleppo Their domain was ultimately 
Buwayhid rulers merged in the Seljuk Empire 

962-11S6. THE GHAZNAWIDS Founder 993-1096, The Marwamds of Diyar-Bakr 
of the dynasty was Subaktagm, a established by the Kurd, Abu-1 Ah 

Turkish slave of Alptagin, himself slave ibn Marwan, ruled over Amid, 

and commander-in-chief of the Samanids m Mayy'arliinqun,andAleppo I'hey 

Khorasan and independent prince of the too fell befoie the Scljuks 

petty fief of Ghazna in the Sulayman moun- 1012-1050 Mazyadids of Hilla, a tribe of 
tarns Subaktagin defeated the Rajputs the Banu Asad The fourth ruler 

and received Khorasan from the Samanids of this dynasty, The bmlaqa, w.is one oi the 
(994) His successor, MAHMUD {the Idol- great heroes of Arab history The state was 
Breaker), one of the greatest figures in the ulUmately absorbed by the Zanjuis 
history of Central Asia, became master of f Coni p 254 A 

Khorasan (looo) and invaded India several 
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B. THE AGE OF THE CRUSADES 
1. WESTERN EUROPE 


a. THE BRITISH ISLES 

(1) England, 1066-1307 

1066 - 1087 . WILLIAM I {the Conqueror), of 
medium height, corpulent, but 
majestic m person, choleric, mendacious, 
greedj, a great soldier, governor, central- 
tier, legislator, innovator 
1066-1072 Rapid collapse, speedy submis- 
sion or reduction of tlie south and 
east The Confessor’s bequest, accejitance 
by the Wltan, and coronation ‘ legalizcd” 
William’s title Reduction of the south- 
west fiohSJ Reduction ot the rest of Eng- 
land (10O7-1070) a senes of local risings 
lenientlj dealt with, construction by forced 
native labor of garrison castles (Norman 
mounds) Great rising of the north (Edwin 
and Morca’s second) with Danish aid (1069) 
put down by William m person The 
“harrying of the north” (1069-1070), a 
devastation (often depopulation) of a strip 
from York, to Durham (the consequences 
survived to modern times) ended Scandi- 
navian opposition in England Reduction 
of Hereward’s last stand (the “last of the 
English”) in the Isle of Ely (1070-1071), 
raid into Scotland (1072), 

Norman fusion, conciliation, innovation* 
(i) Feudalwation on centraliaed Norman 
Jines (on the rums of the nascent Savon 
feudalism.) followed military reduction and 
conhbcation ot the rebel lands (1066-10701 
Theoretically e\ ery bit ot land m England 
belonged to the crown, in practice only the 
great estates changed hands and were as- 
signed to William's followers on Norman 
tenures The king retained about one sixth 
of the land, less than a half of the land 
went to Normans on feudal tenures. Ex- 
cept on the border few compact holdings 
surviv'cd, the earldoms, reduced m siae, 
became chiefly honorific Some 170 great 
tenants-m-chief, and numerous lesser ten- 
ants emerged A direct oath (the Oath of 
Sahihiiry) ot primary vassalage to the 
crown was exacted from all vassals, makmg 
them directly responsible to the crown 
(10S6) Construction of castles (except on 
the borders) subject to royal license, coin- 
age a royal monopoly, private war pro- 
hib ted. {2} The Anele-Sexon shirea (34) 


and hundreds continued for local admmi'i 
tration and lor local justice (.bishops no 
longer sat in the shire courts and the earls 
were reduced) under the sheriffs (usually of 
baronial rankj, retained from Anglo-Savon 
days, but subject to removal by the king 
The sheriffs were an essential link between 
the (native; local machinery and the centra' 
(Norman) gov ernnient. Communities were 
hold responsible tor local good order, spo 
radic visitations ot royal commissioners 
Anglo-Saxon laws little altered (3) Early 
grant of a charter to London guaranteeing 
local customs (4; Innovations of the cen 
trahzing monarch; a royal council, tht 
Great Council (ouna regis), meeting mtre 
quently (three stated meetings annually 
replaced the Anglo-Saxon Witea and wa 
of almost the same personnel tenants in 
chief, the chancellor (introduced from Nor 
mandy by Edward the ConfessorJ, a new 
official, the justiciar (m charge of justice 
and finance, and William’s viceroy during 
his absences), the heads of the royal house 
hold staff This same body, meeting tre 
quently, and including only such tenants 
in-chief as happened to be on hand, const! 
tuted the Small Council, a body which 
tended to absorb more and more ot the 
actual administration 

The Church rutamed its lands (perhaps a 
fourth of the land in England) Pope Alev 
ander II had blessed William’s conquest, 
and William introduced the (much-needed) 
Cluniac retorms Archbishop Stigand and 
most ot the bishops and great abbots were 
deprived or died, and were replaced by 
zealous Norman reformers, Lanfranc (an 
Itahan lawyer, a former Prior of Bee), as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, carried through 
a wide reform celibacy enforced, chapters 
reorganized, new discipline m the schools, 
numerous new monastic foundations By 
royal decree episcopal jurisdiction was sepa 
rated from lay jurisdiction and the bi^ops 
given their own courts, a decisive step m 
the evolution of the common law as an inde- 
pendent force. William refused an oath of 
fealty to Pope Gregory VII for his Enghsh 
conquests, and (despite the papal decree of 
1073) retained control ot the appomtment 
of bishops and important abbots, from 
whom ho drew his r-h»-f — ” ■■ — 
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(tbereby making ths Chnrcii, ia efiect, pay 
for th.e admimstratioa of the state). iSTo 
papal bull or brief, no papal legate might 
be received ■svithout royal approval and no 
tenant-m-cbet or royal oiScer could be ex- 
comaiuuicateii without royal permissioa 
The king relaiaoi a right of veto on all 
decrees of local synods The great prelates 
were required to attend the Great Cotmcil, 
even to do lailiLary service 
1<?S6. The great Domesday survey; roya! 

coincEiissians on circuit collected 
on oath fsworn inques;} from ciUzeas of the 
counties and \iiia full information as to srze, 
resources and present and Dast ownexship 
of every hide of land The results, arranged 
by counties m Domesday Book, gar e a 
unique record as a basis for taxation .and 
adnuiUbtration 

Sojal finance' fi) non-feudil revenues 
Danegeld, shire farms, judicial lines; fr) the 
usual feudal revenues 

Military resources of the crown' (rl (tion- 
feudall the old Anglo-Saxon /yrd (itidudmg 
ship fyri) was retained u c a natjODol non- 
feudal militu, loyal to the croivn, was used, 
e I against me Konaan rebellion of 1075 ), 
{ 2 j (feudal) about five thousand knights’ 
fees owing .service on the usual feudal terms. 
The piospenty of England under Norman 
rule ivas great and an era of extensive build- 
ing (largely churches, cathedrals and monas- 
tenesj began under the Conqueror and 
continued even through the anarcay of 
StcDhen and AJatilda 

1087-1100. WILLIAM II (Ritfiis), a passion- 
ate, greedy ruffitin, second son of 
the Conqueror designated by his father on 
his death-bed (Robert, the eldest, received 
Normandy, Henry, cash) A Norman revolt 
fzoSS) was put down largely with English 
aid, and William airmly settled on the 
Ihrone Justice was venal and etpemsive, 
the adrtunistratwn cruel and unpopular, 
taxation hea-vy, the Chjrch etploimd On 
Lanfraiic’s deain ( 10 S 9 ), William kept the 
revenues of the See of Canterbury without 
appointing a successor until Iw thougnt 
himself dying, when ne named ( 1093 ) An- 
selm (an Italian, Abbot of Bee a most 
learned man, and a deioted churchman), 
who clashed with William over the recog- 
nition of rival popes, Anselm maintaiaed 
church law to be above civil law and went 
into voluntary cvile (roq 7 j, Wiiham, deeply 
hated, was sss.issinuted (?J m the New 
Forest 

ilOO-1135. HENRy I (Bmickrc, Lion of 
/iesfitcl, an rducafed, stubborn, 
prudent ruler, a good judge of men, won the 
crown by a dash to the royal treasury at 
Winchester and a quick appeal to the nation 
"Vy his go-calied CaroniUioit Charier, a 


promise of refonn by a return to the good 
ways of tlie Conqueror (a promise often 
broken.) Henry married Edith (of the line 
of Alfred), whose name became Maud out 
of deiereoce to the Norman’s dicficulties 
with Saxon names .Anarchy in Normandy 
under Robert's slack rule, an invitaPon 
from the revolting Nortodu baroas, and the 
victory of Tmchebray (irofi), gaie Henry 
Normandy (Robert remamed a prisoner 
until ms death), and made a later struggle 
between the new Enghsh kuigdom and 3is 
rising Capetiin power ut France inevitable. 
Anseina, faithful to the reforming program 
of the ret ived papacy, on his recall from exile 
refused homage for tliearchiepiscopal estates 
(le he refused to recognize lay incesti- 
ture) and relused. to cunsecrate the bishops 
who had rendered such homage Henry 
tempormed until firmly on the throne, then 
seired the fieis and exiled Anselm .Adda, 
Henry’s sister, suggested the Compromise 
of 1107 which termiriated tlie struggle by 
deneal homage for fiefs held of the king, 
while the king aiiov^ed dericH juvestiture 
’wuththesf 1 ’ re crown con- 
tinued to < . _ . : for the great 

prelacies. i 

This reign was marked by a notable ex- 
pansion, specialisation, and ditferentution 
of function in the royal administration (e g. 
the exchequer, inllaenced by accounting 
methods from Lorraine or Laon) Exten- 
sion of the jurisdiction of royal courts- 
glowing use of royal wnts detailing of 
members of the imail Council ab judges on 
drewt (hitherto a sporadic, now a regular 
practice), who not merelj did iu.stice but 
took o\ er increasingly the busmets formerly 
done by the sheriffs fe g asaessment and 
negotiation of aids and other levies), and 
brought the <rnr;a reg:s into closer contact 
with shire and hundred courts. 

Prosperity -was general and trade in 
London attracted Norman immigrants. The 
Cistercians arrived (frag) and began an 
evtessii'C program of swamp reclamation, 
mill and road building, agcmultutal itn- 
pcovvincnt and stock-breeding. Henry be- 
gan the sale of Lhaiters to towns on royal 
domain. 

Influence of the Conquest oa Eaghsli 
culture: (t) Architecture ; wide introduction 
of the Norman (Romanesqae) style (eg, 
St John's Chapel m the Tower of London, 
end of the nth century, Durham Ca- 
thedral, t. ic>o 6 -ii 3 j 1 . (a) Literary, Anglo. 
Savon, the speech, of the conquered, almost 
ceased to have a literary history, rapidly 
lost Its formahry of injlei'tions and terim- 
nations, and became flexible and simple if 
inelegant Norman French, the tongue of 
the court, the aribtoaacy, the schools, the 
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laivj'ers and judges, dre^i^ its inspiration 
from the Continent until the loss oi Nor* 
mandy (1^04] The N'ormans then began 
to learn English and the Anglo-Saxon "was, . 
enriched with, a second vocabulary of Nor- j 
man tiords, ideas, and refinernents | 

Anglo* NoHnaa cuitiite; (i) Historical 
■writing. Geoffrey of Monmouth, History of 
the Kmgi of BrMm {-written m Latin, be- 
fore 1147}, created the tale of Arthur tor 
Europe Walter Map (c. 1140-0 izooj, 
author of Gohatdic verse, welded the Grail 
Story into the Arthurian cycle, giving n, a 
moral and religious slant, Waco (c. 1114- 
c 1 1 74 ) Hotnun de Srtii and Roman do Ron; 
Marie de France; all three were at the court 
of Henry II {al Science; Walcher of Mal- 
vern observed the eclipse of 1092 and 
attempted to calculate the difference in 
time between England and Italy. Walcher 
began to reckon in degrees, miimtes, and 
seconds {1120). Adelard of Bath, a student 
of Arabic science m the service of Henry It, 
observed and e'-pefunen.ced (e g the com- 
parative yieed of sound and hght), tran&- 
lated Al-^wananxi’a astconomicai tables 
into Latm (1126; and introduced AJ- 
Khwamrmt’s tngono metric tables to the 
west Robert of Chester translated Al- 
Khwarizmis algebra into Latin (1143). 

(3) Philosophy; John of Salisbury (d 1180), 
pupil of Abelard, the best classical, human- 
istic scholar of his day attached to the court 
of Henry II, and later Eishop of Chartres, 
wrote the Pohctot^cus^ etc* Regmmnga of 
Oxford Hiuversity (c 1167) on the model of 
Pans, a center of national culture 
U35-U5A STEPHEN. Henry’s son 
drowned on the WTiite Ship (itio), 
and Hcmy had had his daughter MaWda 
(■widow of the Emperor Henry V) accepted 
as his heir and married to Geoffrey of Anjou, 
as protector Stephen of Blois {son of 
Henry's sister Adela) asserted and main- 
tained hi£ daim to the throne at the price 
of a dynastic -war (till 1153) 'with Matilda, 
the climax of lendal anarchy, and the rum 
of English prosperity. Archbishop Theobald 
finally negopated a compromise (1153) 
■whereby Matilda’s son Henry should suc- 
ceed to the crown on Stephen’s death. The 
reign was remartable for a tremendous 
amount of ecclesiastical bnildmg. 
1154-1399. THE HOHSE OF PLAHTA- 
GENST (Angevin) 

1134-1189 HENRY n Master of a hybnd 
h ' (Englund, Normandy, 

Mjou, Maine, Touraine, by inheritance, 
AquiUme, Gascony, by marriage 
with Eleanor oi Aquitaine (1152), Brittany 
(acquired, ii6g), and Wales, Ireland, and 
bcotiand (on a loose bond) without unity 


save in the person of the ruler. Dynastic 
marriages ; daughter Eleanor to the King of 
Castile Joan to the King ot Sicily. Matilda 
to Henry the Lion King Henry ivas a man 
of education, evhaustless energy, etpeneace 
as an adiKinistrator, realistic, violent ot 
temper 

Restoratioa of EagHod to the good order 
of Henry I dismissal of merccnanes, rasing 
of unlicensed castles (rooo'^j, reconquest of 
Northumberland and CumberiatiJ from the 
Scots, resumption of crown lands and ofhees 
aheaated under Stephen. Heconstitution 
of the exchequer and Great Conned lUtor 
1155 Henry felt free to leave England, 
and spent less than half his reign in the 
realm 

1185 - 1172 . Struggle to reduce clerical en- 
croachment on the royal courts' 
Under Stephen anarchy and the theories of 
Roman iaiv had faimred the expanrion of 
clencal courts, extending benefit of clergy 
to include ei en liomicides Thomas Bechet 
(a deacon and crony oi Henry’s at the time 
of Ms elevation to the chanct Ilorshjp, 7 1 55 j 
resigned as chancellor wlien he hecame 
Archbishop of Csnlerhurj- (rids), aaJ 
dashed at once with Henry oxer the crmai- 
nous clerics The toHstitt<.>io>is of Clan ndon 
(1164), largely a restatement of oH Customs 
(including the Conqueror’s), provided {httr 
oIm) tor the indictment of clerics in royal 
courts, their trial in ecclesiastical courts 
and their degradation, followed by their 
sentence and punishment iij royal courts 
They also extended royal (at the expense ot 
dencal) jurisdiction, and asserted royal 
ngbts oi control in episcopal clecttims 
Becfcet jielded, was dispensed from his oath 
by the pope, violated the Cmititulwn^, and 
fled to Iratice Reconciled (1170/ with 
Henry, Becket returned exconunumi ateif 
certam bishops friendly to Henry, and was 
murdered m the Cathedral oi Cantorbury 
by tour kntghts of Henry’s court spurred 
by Henry s outbreak of fury against Becket, 
but not by Henry’s orders Henry escsfied 
excommunzeatton by ptximismg to abide by 
the papa! judgment, and was reconciletl 
with the papacy (1172) after an oath deny- 
ing all share in the crime After this inci- 
dent Henry had no choice but to tolerate 
benefit of clergy, which continued to be 
an mtreasing scandal m England until 
the reign oi Henry I'lf. Henry retoinetl 
the right of presentation and virtual om- 
trol over episcopal elections The Assixe 
of Clareadoa (i too) contains the first 
mil lcgislat!0.n on heresy since Ruman 
days. 

iiro. Extensive replacement oi the (ba- 
ronial} sheriffs -eiitb ujeu of loirc 
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rant, trained in the royal service. Henre- 
torth the barons ceased to hold the 
shrievalty. 

1173-1174 Reduction of the last purely 
feudal revolt, Henry's only use ot 
mercenary troops in’Engkad 
1181. The Assize of Arras by this reorgurti- 
zdtio.n of the old /yrd every free- 
man was made responsible, according to his i 
income, for bis proper share in the defense 
ot the reakc! The king thus ensured a na- 
tional militia for the defense against the 
baronage. 

Henry was not a great legislator, but he 
initiated a cetnacfcable series ot innovations 


in government which fived the political 
fraraework of national unity. 

Judicial Reforms, {z) Increasing concen- 
tratroa of judiaai business in the Small 
Coundl (3) Designacton (riySJ ot five 
professional judges from the Small Council 
as a perraaaent central court, extension of 
the transfer of judicial business to royal 
I courts by the increase and speculkation of 
royai writs (the fees a valuable source of 
revenue), formalixaiion and regularization 
(c r 166) of tiie Itinerant justices { justices m 
eyre), the great source of the Common Law 
(a law universa,! in the realm) One of the 
judges, Glanviil, wrote the Treatise At 
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Laws and Customs oj the Kingdom oj Eng- 
land, the first serious book on the Common 
Law repealing the formal influence of Ro- 
man Law, but English in substance The 
umerant judges were charged with cases 
dealing with crimes like murder, robbery 
(soon lorgery and arsonj, and ■with financial 
business as well as judicial (3) Expansion 
of the sworn inquest (probably ot Roman 
ongm, introduced into England by the 
Conqueror) statements by neighbors (free- 
holders) under oath in tlie shire courts (a) 
jury (12 members) oJ prtsenhnent in ertntt- 
aal cases (Assize ot Clarendon, 1166), a 
process which expanded Rafter 1219), re- 
placmg the ordeal, and (b) the use of juries 
(recognitions) instead of ordeal to determine 
landovinership 

Reorganization of the exchequer • Nigel, 
Bishop ot Ely (nephew of the onginal organ- 
izer, Roger of Salisbury), restored the ex- 
chequer to the general form of Henry I 
Innovations in the raising of revenue (a) 
tallage, levied by local negotiations (i e by 
the Itenerant justices) with boroughs and 
tenants; (b) htdage (carucage) replaced the 
Oanegeld, (c) scutage, levied by Henry I on 
the clergy, now extended to knights’ tees in 
lieu of military service (due to Henry’s need 
of non-feudal levies across the Channel), 
(d) personal property) taxes (the first, 1166), 
Saladtn tithe (ir88), assessed by neighbor- 
hood juries The Dialogue of the Exchequer 
written by one of the officials of the ex- 
chequer. 

Extension of trade. German merchants 
well estabhshed m London (1157), large 
Itahan busmess (wool) , extensive develop- 
ment of domestic trade 

Eoreign affairs; (i) Norman penetratoa 
of "W ales smee the Conquest bred a sporadic 
national resistance, Henry by three e.\pe- 
ditions reduced Wales to nommal homage 
to the Enghsh crown (a) Ireland, despite 
a bnliiant native culture, was m pohtical 
chaos under rival tribal kinglets and eco- 
nomically exhausted Pope Adrian IV, 
hopmg that Henry would reform the 
Chtirdi in Ireland, “gave” Ireland {1154) to 
Henry Richard of Clare’s (Strongbow) 
expedition (1169-1170) established a harsh 
rule, Hemy lanfled (1171), temporarily le- 
duced the ngors of the baronial admimstra- 
slon, and reformed the Irish Church (Synod 
of Cashel, 1172) John Lacldand (Henry’s 
son) was appointed Lord of Ireland (1177), 
arnved (iiSs) but was soon recalled for 
incompetence. 

Intrigues and revolts (begjnnmg 1173) of 
deiwy’s sons, supported by their mother 
jSleanor, King Louis VII, and later Philip II 
of France, as well as by disgruntled local 
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The ruling class continued to speak 
French during this leign, but the establish- 
ment of primogeniture as applied to land 
inheritance insured that younger sons w ould 
mingle with the non-anstocmuc sections of 
society and accelerate the fusion of Norman 
and native elements Manor houses began 
to appear in increasing numbers as domestic 
peace continued Numerous Cistercian 
houses spread new agricultural methods and 
especially improved ivool-raising 

H 89 - 1199 . RICHARD I {Coeur de Lton) 
Neither legislator, administrator, 
nor statesman, but the greatest ol knights 
errant, an absentee ruler who spent less 
than a year ot Ms reign in England, visiting 
his realm only twice, to raise money tor 
contmental ventures Taxation was hea\ y 
The government remained in the hands ot 
mmisters largely trained by Henry II, but 
there appeared a tendency toward a com 
mon antipathy ot barons and people toward 
the crown Richard (having taken the 
Cross, 11S8) went on the Third Crusade 
wntb Fredenck Barbarossa and Philip II, 
his most dangerous foe On his return trip 
Richard was captured by Duke Leopold 
of Austna and turned over to the Emperor 
Henry VI, who held him for a staggering 
ransom John and Philip bid tor the prison 
er, but Richard finally bought liis Ireedora 
(1194) with a raiisum raised partly by 
taxation in England The crusade gave 
Englishmen their first taste ot eastern id 
venture, but drew lew except the adventur 
ous portion of tlie baronage The domestic 
reflection was a senes ot anti-Semitir out- 
breaks John Lackland (despite his known 
character) was given charge ot several 
counties, his plot against Richard was put 
down by Hubert Walter with the support 
of London Hubert W’altei, Archbishop 01 
Canterbury and Justiciar (1194-1 iqSb 
ruled England well, maintained the kinai’s 
peace, and began a clear i chance on the 
support of the middle class in town and 
shire Charters were granted towns (Lon- 
don received the right to elect its mayor)— 
and the knights of the shire were called on 
to assume a share o± county business as ; 
balance to the shenifs Rmglits (elected by 
the local gentry) served as coroners ind 
chose the local juries, a depaiture looking 
to the day when local election and amateur 
justices of the peace would be the basis ol 
government The first known merchant 
guild, 1193 

1194 - 1199 . Richard’s continental struggle 
against Philip II, m which Richard 
more than held his own Chateau Gad- 
lard a new departure m castle archil -c- 
ture based on lessona, bud by 
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Richard on the'Seme, as an outpost against 
Philip 

1199-1216 JOHN {Lackland, Sofisivord), 
cruel, mean, licentious, faithless, 
weak ot viill, without counter- 
balancing virtues Crowned with 
the support of the Norman barons 
agamsL his nephew Arthur’s claims 
(by pnmogemturej, he became 
Arthur's guardian 

1202-1204 John’s first contest with Philip 
(to protect his French possessions) 
struggle over Bnttany, Maine, Anjou 
(temporary acceptance ot John’s title by 
Philip, i20o) John’s marnage to Isabella 
01 Angoulgme lalready betrothed to his 
vassal Hugh ot Lusignan), led Hugh to 
appeal to Philip II as their common over- 
lord John Ignored Philip’s summons to 
judgment fisosl, hia I reach fiefs were 
declared forfeit, and Philip began a war 
« ith rapid successes The death of Arthur 
(1203J, possibly by John’s own hand, ruined 
John’s cause, and Philip, already master ot 
Anjou, Brittany, and Maine, took Nor- 
mandy I1204I and soon Touraine John’s 
vassals m southern Prance (preferring an 
absent Angev m to an encroachmg Capeuan) 
resisted Philip’s advance south of the Loire 
John’s loss of the lands north of tlie Loire 
reduced the power and prestige of the 
Lnglish crown, cut the Norman baronage 
in hngland trom their French connections, 
and turned their mierests back to the 
island, with decistve constitutional and 
social consequences 

1205-1213. John’s struggle with Pope In- 
nocent III after a double election 
to the See of Canterbury, Innocent rejected 
both elections (including John’s nominee^ 
and named (1207) Stephen Langton, a 
3oted scholar and theologian. John refused 
to accept Langton, confiscated the estates 
of the see, expelled the monks of Canter- 
bury; Innocent laid an interdict on England 
(120S). John confisiated the propertj’ of 
the English clergy who obeyed Innocent’s 
ban without arousing seiious pubhc oppo- 
sition Innocent excommunicated John 
1.1200), but John, holding as hostages the 
children of some ot the barons, weathered 
the storm Innocent deposed John (1213) 
and authorized Philip 11 to execute the 
sentence John, aware of treason and 
mounting hostility, pronused mdemnity to 
the clergy, did homage to the pope for Eng- 
land and Ireland, agreed to an annual 
tribute, and was freed of the ban 
1213-1214 Final contest with Philip II (to 
regam the lands north of the 
Loire): John’s great coalition (including his 
ntphw Empera Otto IV and the Count ‘ 
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of Flanders) against Philip, most of the 
English baronage held alooi Crushmg 
defeat ot the coalition at Eouvtnes (1214) 
ended all hope ot regaining the lands north 
of the Loire (formal renunciation of English 
claims, I25g) 

1215. MAGNA CARTA. The first politico- 
constitutional struggle in Enghsh 
history in ongin this struggle resulted troru 
an ettort ot the feudal barons, supported 
by Archbishop Langton (notwithstanding 
papal support of John) and public opinion, 
to enforce their rights under their teudal 
contract with the king, it did not aim to 
destroy the monarchy or the royal adimn 
istration Preliminary demands of the 
barons (1213), John’s concessions to the 
Church and negotiations with Pope Inno 
cent, civil war London opposed John 
(despite his liberal charter to the citj) 
John’s acceptance of the Great Charter at 
Runnymede hlagna Carta was essentially 
a leudal document, exacted by feudal 
barons trom their lord but with national 
implications in its relorms (i) concessions 
to Uie barons reform in the exaction ot 
scutage, aid, and reliefs, m the adimmstra 
tion ot wardship and in the demands for 
feudal service, writs of summons to the 
Great Council to be sent individually to the 
great magnates, collectively proclaimed by 
die shenfts to the lesser nobles (i e knights) , 
(2) concessions to the agricultural and com 
mercul classes Mesne tenants granted the 
pnvileges of tenants-in-chief, uniform 
weights and measures, affirmation of the 
anaent hberties of London and other towns, 
limitation on royal seizure of private proper 
ty, reform ot the forest law, reform of the 
courts, (3) concessions to the Church (in 
addition to John’s charter of i2r4) promise 
ot freedom and free elections 

The most significant provisions of the 
Great Charter (i) Chapter 12 no scutage 
or aid (except tor the traditional feudal 
three) to be levied without the consent ot 
the Great Council, (2) Chapter 14 defiiu 
tion of the Great Council and its powers, 
(j) Chapter 39 " No freeman shall be ar- 
rested and %mp} isoned, or dispossessed or 
ontlawed, or banished, or in any way molested, 
nor mil we set forth agamsl him, nor send 
against him, iinltss by the lawfid judgment 
oj his peers and by the law of the land ” Even 
these clauses were feudal and specific in 
background, but centuries of experience 
transformed them mto a generalized loimula 
of Constitutional procedure, makmg them 
the basis of the modern English constitu- 
tion At the time their chief significance 
lay in the asseruon ol the supremacy ot law 
over die king Careful provisions were 
made lor the color t of the charter by 
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he baroas even by fo e of a ms but u 
ti e audi en-for ement was .mpossibie 
Tbe charter was repeatedly reissued b> 
succeeding ruler? The pope, as John’s 
feudal siwerain, declared the Great Charter 
I’oid- Ci'.u] war followed, a Frsjacoomi 
sectioa of the barons caUed lorn?, son of 
Pluhp II, to tile throne t'l a i o) J ohn oppor- 
tunely died, ius young 'ion Henry, with the 
support of the Anglophil barons, succeeden 
hhn, and Louis abandoned his pursuit ol 
the crown (isr?) 

1216-1272. HEKFY HI (a boy ot nine) 
Guardianship [zsio-icig) ot Wil- 
liam Marshal, £atl ot FembroLe, an able, 
patriotic regime two reissues (xsnS, 1217) 
ot tne fmoenfiedj Great Charter, ehmiaa- 
t'on at French influence and interference, 
opposition to papal encroachments, reduc- 
tion of feudal castles, ilham Marshal had 

designated the pope as Henry’s guardian, 
and the government passed on his death 
(.1219) to the papal legate Pandulpb, the 
jusliciar Hubert de Burgh, and Feter nes 
EocheB. tutor to Henry Arrival of the 
Pomizuenns frrao) ana the Franoscaas 
(1224) Henry’s personal rule (1227-1256) 
was marked by a major consUtuiiocal 
crisjs. 

Grow th of aatioaai consetousaesa After 
a futile but expensive eflort <1229) to re- 
cover Aduitaine, Hentyj always devoted to 
the papacy, gave tree mgn to papal ex- 
actions At the same tune the increase of 
pupal pronsions flikd the English Church 
With ahen (usually absentee Italian) ap- 
pointees, to the exclusion of natn’es A 
bitter anti-papal outbreak (perhaps sup- 
ported by Ue Burgh) drove De Burgh 
from ohioe; Des Rocties succeeded him. 
(i2j2-i334), hlling the civil otfices with 
tellow Poitevms Henry’s French marriage 
increased the ahen influx and public opinion 
grew bitter The papal collector was driven, 
out (r244J, and the Great Council refused 
(1242) a grant for Henry's eflort to recover 
Poitou, which tailed Henry’s acceputice 
ot the crown of Sicily from tne pope fir his 
second son Edaiuiid (.£254), and his peniiis- 
Sion. to his brother, Ejchnrd of Cornwall, to 
seek election as emperor (3257b both cosuv 
ventures, added tC' public ill-ieelmg I'lnafly, 
in a period oi great economic dmiress, 
Richard asked the Gieat Council for one- 
third of the reieuue of England for the 
pope This grant was refused and the 
barons set out to retotm the govemment 
with pubhc approval (1258) A comrmtiee 
of 24, repiescnting Jang and barons equally, 
brought in a proposal, 

12S8. THE PROVISIONS OF OXFORH, 
a baronial eJort to restore the 


har er vidh strong Gencal and middle 
class supDort, trediiuu ot a counal oi iificen 
I containing a baronidl majority) mih a ’ eto 
over the king’s decisions, the Great Council 
to be supeisedcd by a comniittee ol twoh t, 
meeting thrice a year uUli the permanent 
council of flileen, the whauceLor, iiisticiir, 
and treasurer were to be chosen juiiually 
by the council ,\.ll olUuiiis mcluding the 
king and his son, took an oath of loyalty to 
the Provisions, 

1360-1264. The heughta, .ilieuated bj the 
baronial oligarchy, appealetl to 
Edward (Henry’s eldest son) Gradually 
tiHre emerged a group of progrcjsne re 
lormers (youngei barons, many of the 
clergy and kmghts, unvusmen, notably ot 
London and Ottordj , ihe more consm ati v e 
barons turned to the kiug. Henry obtained 
papal release from his oaths (lafir) and 
replaced the conncil of fifteen witli Jus own 
appointees, chaos was followed by civil 
wax (1265) Tapil evv tsmis conUuucd 
louis UC [asked to aroitrute the Provisions 
of Oxford), in the Alur e/ Af/iicm U204), 
decided in tavor of Uic kmj. Tins dctismn 
Was rejected bj'’ London and the coni- 
meicial towns, ana civil war sooii broue 
out. 

1264 Swaon do Montfort (son of Siniou of 

^ the Albigunsia.i crasadi.), Henry’s 
brother-in-la w, ol French blood and edu- 
mion, a inend of Grosseteste, Bishop ot 
Latcoln (a lilelong champion ot ecJtiiacti- 
cal and governtaenial retorra), cnierKcd as 
i^der of the relorimng group 'This group, 
ak^d of its time, nwniie-.ted strong re- 
ligious fervor, and even trices of demotiata 
ideas Simon's victory at Lewes (1205;, 
capture 0/ Henry and exaction of the itfise 
of iewfx (a return lo the rclarms «t 1256^ 
In the CDur&c of this rejgn the Grcah 
Council vame ti he called ParltAmnil i,c. 
1240) and at vaiious times kmghU ot the 
shire were summontij to share in its delibc r- 
ations P^rliamem ivas still as muHi oin.- 
cerned with adniirastration and jU-sHcc as 
with 'legislation', its meiabcralup. control 
of hnauce, and speciac luncLioas were bv 
no means precisely deluied. The bumniwi- 
mg ol the knights m elfeci merely trans- 
tonu^ the negoUation 01 sliizt, busnicss into 
a L-ohetuve negotiation by the banio men 
who nianaged It locally 
1265 - De Montfort’s parhament: two 
k/ijghts from each shire, and tw-o 
burgesses from each borough were 
aummaiicd, probably the first 
Eunitcioas to townsmeu in parlia- 
mentary history 

1265 Edward now leader ot the baronial- 

conservative opposjtioa defeated 
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De Mor fort at ETeslia.m (dea h of De 
Monttort 

Henry’s return to power was fonnal, as 
£d>vard was the real ruler, and Edward 
and the Larons were aware of the need of 
reform Edward, on a crusade wnh Lours 
IX v^htn Henry died, was proclaimed 
king vviule siiil absent, spent a year in 
Gascony on the way back anct was not 
crowned until rr^a 

1372 - 1307 . EDWARD 1 ( Loui’shmis, the 
Enslisk an able ruler 

and a great legisklor, fit to rank with 
Frederick 11 , Louis IX, and Alionso the 
Wise. He observed hio motto, Faciuw stfw 
(Keep troth! but tempered it i.nlh realism 
The nrst truly English kmg, he surrounded 
lumseit with able minisiers and lawyers 
The reign was marked by a frequent consul- 
tation of tae Kiiights and townsmen, rot 
always in Parliament The institutions or 
the English state began to take shape 
EXTERNAL AEFAIRS- 
137 A- 13 S 4 . Reduction of Wales Wales 
during the reign of Henry III had 
gotten out of hand, and a national revrt ai 
had set in (hardic poetcy and tiphtd muon 
under the Llewelyns around ^S!^owdon in the 
jiouh) Llewelyn, Prince of Wales, joiaed 
Be Mention’s opposition, relused homage 
(i27b1, and, witii his brother David, re- 
neived war with the English (isSa) Eduard 
marclied into Wales, killed Llewelyn and 
executed David (1283}, asserting the lull 
doirunioa ot the English crown la these 
wars Edward became aware ot the efSaency 
of the Welsh longbow. Edward's fourth 
son Edward (later Edward ID was born at 
CarnarioQ 112847, and with him began the 
customary title, Prince of Wales, bestowed 
on the heir to ttie English throne Local 
^government was oiganiaed m Wales, and 
the Statute of IVaki settled the legal status 
ot the jieu-ly disciplined Welsh 
12 S 5-1307 Scodand. WiUiara the Lion 
had purchased freedom from 
homage to the English king from Richard I 
w xibg, but his successors continued to do 
homage for their English lands The Scot 
tish nobility were largely Kcrmaiuzed 
Margaret, the Maid of AorTij./ (daughter 
of £nt of Korvvay) was gianddaughter and 
heir of Ring Alexander II of Scotland Afhr 
Alexander’s death (luSd), Edward arranged 
a marriage lor her with the Prince of Wales 
(i 290), but she died on her way to England 
and Edward’s hope of a personal union of 
the two crowns vanished. There were three 
collateral claimants to the Scottish cio'vn. 
Jobn Bahnl, Robert Bruce, John Hastings. 
Edward asked to arbitrate, demanded 
(i^gi) homage and acknowledgment of 
paramountcy irom the Scots, which was 


4,.v’en \,the commons protebted) He 
awarded the crown to Bahol 1,1202!, who 
did homage for Scotland Edward’s m- 
sistence on appellate jurisdiction alitnaied 
the Scots and disposed them toward France, 
and an alliance began (1295) irhich endured 
intermittently for 300 years Edwanl ib 
\ oded Scotland, defeated Biliol at Dunbar 
(12467, declared iumsclt King of Scotland, 
receiced the homage of the mides. took 
away the coronation stone ot Scone. Op- 
pressu’e administration by Edward's ul 
dcials led to the rising of "RAlliam Wallace 
(2297/, who was supported by the gentry 
and commonalty, but got little aid at hrst 
from the nobles Wallace won a lutury at 
Stirling Edward, using the longbow to 
open the way lor a ci\ airy charge, defeated 
Wallace at Falkirk (139R}, drove him into 
exile, and cooipieled hL second conquest of 
Sconand (13047 Wallace mas taken 11 505) 
and executed, and Scotland incorporated 
under the English crown Scottish law 
was retained, Scottish reprcsentatii es ■,41 
m Parliament but the noble's had to yield 
their fortresses, and an English lieutenant 
WaS sent to rule Scotland nith 3 counal 
and with power to amend the lavt’s Scottish 
nationahsm lound a leader in Robert 
Bruce fgrandwn ot the daimant to the 
crown;, who iv<,s exowned at Scone, Ed- 
ward died 113071 on an expeaition against 
Bruce 

1293 - 1303 . Trance Ill-teelmg between 
sailors from the Cinque Ports 
(Sandwich, Dover, llomney, Hythe, Hast- 
ings, and Dater] Rye and Winchelsea) and 
the Erench, cuiinitiated in a victory' lor the 
Anglo-Gascon deet fr2g3) and Edward's 
summons to the court of ins French over- 
lord, Kang Philip iV, UnOer a /iro jm ‘na 
compromise (1294}, Edward turned over his 
Gascon fortresse'a to PhiLp, who refused to 
return them, aad declared Gascony for- 
feited Futile expeditions ot Edward (1294. 
rxgh, and 1297, in aihance with the Count 
of Flanders; against Philip Philip, bu?y 
with his contest against Boniface till p.nu 
other matters, returned Gascony to Edward 
t»303) 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS: 

1290 Expulsion of the Jews: Hitherto 
the Jews had been protected by 
the kings, as they were important sources 
of loans By thm time public opinion 
was hosule to the Jew's, and the Italian 
houses, like the Bardi and Peruzai, uere 
ready to finance royal loans Foreign 
trade, hke barking, was m the hands ut 
foreigners, and there were tew native mer- 
chants. except for wool export, where 
Englishmen dia about 33 per cent ot the 
business Italians 24 per cent. The LngUsb 
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woo] s ap e as es ab “sheii m Ant ve p 
unde. Ed.vard 

1296. The clash with Pope Boalfacs VIII' 
■Wmchelssy, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. in accordance uiih the bull CUricts 
hit cos t led the clergy m retusmg a grant to 
the crown Edward, tilth the general 
support ot public opinion, ivithdrtn the 
protection ot the rojal courts, and thus 
promptly brought the clergy to an e\a‘jion. 
ot the huh throiigu ’'pret^ats” to the cremm, 
the lands ct recalcitrant clergy were CDnUs- 
rated, the pope soon modi fied his stand, and 
the Victory of Edward was complete 
Institutional and “legislative"' develop- 
ments (ij Tne ParKflment of zays granted 
[hnheno permission had not been asked) an 
increase of the evport duty on wool and 
leather to the kmg to meet the rising cost 
ot government ( 2 ) Distraint of knighthood . 
Various enactments (beginning m 1278 ; to 
insure that all men iiitli a given income 
le.g £20 a year tiom lend) should assume 
the duties ot knighthood Probably prima- 
rily an eSort to raise money, the acts also 
ensured a mihda under royal control tjl 
SliZhtie of Gioiictiier 1 , 1278 ), providing tor 
quo inqucsu into the right of 

feudal magnates to hold public (,i e not 
manonal; courts fa) Statute de rthposn 
(Statute of Alortmam, 1379 ), forbade guts 
ot land to the clergy without consent of the 
overlord (a usual policy elsewhere in Eu- 
rojia) Suen consent ivas often given; the 
statute frequently evaded (s) Second 
Siaiuie of W NlfKifistef (De doitit oonditwn- 
atibus, 1285 ) perpetuated feudal entail ;,i.b 
conditional grants ot lands), and Jed to the 
later law of trusts It also reorganized the 
milicm and provided for care ot the roads 
16) Th’-d Sialtiie of Westminster (Qma tmp- 
torii, yzQo) forbade neiv sub-infeudations of 
land Land could be freely transterred, but 
tne new vassal mast hold direct of tne king 
or from a tenant-in-chief 
1295. The Model Parliament. The wnta 
ot summons included (probably by 
acc.dent) the famous phrase, g'lod omnes, 
tangH ah ommhis approietvr Uet ta.it which 
tom-hetn alt be approved by all) Bishops, 
abbots, earls, barons, knights, burgesses, 
and. representatives of the chapters and 
parishes were samaioned- The clergy did 
not^long continue to attend Parlumenl, 
prefcimg their own assembly ;C<ww- 
carwn) and lett only the great prelates, 
■who sat rather as feudal than ecclesiaiticaj 
persons, 

1397 The Confirmation ot Charters (Ctw- 
JifmaUo carlaftm), a document 
almost as important os Magm Carta, ex- 
torted by a coalition of the barons (.angered 
by taxation and the Gascon enpeditiott) and 


L e m-ddle Gasses (irritated by mounting 
taxes) under the leadership of Archbishop 
Wmchelbcy In effect the Confirmation 
included .}fagna Carta (j,nd other charters) 
with the added provision that no noa-feudai 
levy cojld be laid by die crown without a 
pailiameaitary grant Edvard left the 
actual grantmg oi this concession to his son 
Edward as regent and Pope Clement V 
later dispensed Edivard from the proniKe 
in eiohangc tor the right to coiled (tor 
the first tune) annates in England Ed 
ward did not surrender tallage, despite 
the so-called statute de idiiagw non eon 
rnderdo. 

1303, The carlo mercalorta granted the mer- 
chants full freedom oi trade and 
safe conduct, in return tor a new 
bchednie of cubtoros dues 
1303. The pedtmt! from the barons and 
common.alty ot the Parliament of 
Carlisle to etui papal encroachments, no- 
tably m provisions and annates Edward 
cntoiced the peuuun except in the matter 
of annates 

The reign is rttm.nkable for freejuont coti- 
sAtation ot the mitldk' cliiss fin Parliiimiiit 
and out), for the enLouragumeat ot petiUon 
to Pdrliatneat (now one of its chiet lutic- 
tions), and for ftequent mccUrgs of Tarim- 
ment. which educated die nation not merely 
in the elements of seh-govc-rnment but in 
ideas, and kept (he crown in dose contact 
with public opinion The woed ita'ute as 
used ot this reign means any ionmJ royal 
regulation tntenden to be permanent, and 
docs not imply foriiul parliamentary en 
setment. 

Judicial developments. Under EdiV.ud 
the differentiation oi the great coirtmon law 
courts is Gear (ij Court of King’s Benth 
(concerned with cnmistal and crown oastb), 
( 2 J Court of Exchequer (de-iiing iVith royal 
finance), (f) Court oi Common Pleas (h.ind- 
ling cases between subjects.) The King's 
CouttcU (Small Counill) still remained 
supreme as a couit by virtue of its nxidnal 
and appellate jurisdiction, and the council- 
lors were expected to taJtc the coaavdior’a 
oath to the king Edward began the prac- 
tice of referring residual cases which did not 
readdy come within the jurisdiction ot the 
common law cioirls to the chancellor with 
a committee ot assessors from, the council. 
This chaacGlor's court tended to absorb 
the judicial business of the counal and 
finafiy emerged As a court of equity. The 
Year Books, unofficiii, verbatim repc.rts in 
French (the language of the courts] of iegid 
procwdmgif. a tecord unique for complete- 
ness in the period, began, la tms rugn Co- 
herence and continuity of tiaditiun among 
the lawyers was greatly Umh taxed by the 
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establssiiiKent of the Inns of Court under 
the three Ed’'vard5_ Here the lavryers as- 
sembled their libraries, lodged, and '^tud.ed 
transmitting imth incfea.'^Ing strength the 
huing force ot the Common Law, to the 
virtual exclusion of Roman Law 
PROGKESS OF EKGLtSH CtrLlUBF 

Architecture; Early Enghsh Gothic 
(under French influence! Canterbury, be- 
gun ir?;, Lincoln, ixits-ijon' Salisbury, 
I23CI'1558 Decorated Gothic. Choir of 
Lincoln, x,z55'-i2So, York, west front, is 6 i-~ 

1324 

Painting and minor aits; St Albans at 
the opening of the I3ti3 centuty ivas tlie 
greatest srtistic center m Europe (manu- 
script painting by MaUtiew Paris) The 
court of Henry ILf was a mecca for Euro- 
pean craftsmen, especially Frenchmeti 

Literature' Orm's Oriwii’im (early i^tn 
century), a translation into English of por- 
tions of the Gospels; the Ancren R&tde, 
rules for the ascetic Iite tinged with the cult 
of the Virgin (c rsoo), Layamon’s Brut, an 
English verse translation of Wace’s Bntt 
Political songs and satire,s of the Barons' 
War, etc, leg, ,‘^oHg of the Battle of Lewes; 
the Httsbandman's Compiaint) Matthew 
Paris (c 1300-1259), a friend of Henry HI, 
monk of St, Albans, in his compilation, the 
Hatona Mator, covered the history of the 
world, but in the portion dealing with the 
jeats 1233-1*59 produced a work of original 
research in which he glorified England and 
things English. 

Foundation of Cambridge University 
(r2og) Foundation ot University College 
( 1349) Balhol fr 201); Merton ft 204) began 
the collegiate system of Oviord 
^ Saeuce and learning; Bartbolomew An- 
gUcus (c, 1230). On the Properties of Things, 
a popular encyclopedia influenced by Pliny 
and Ibiaore, combining accurate observa- 
tion (e g the domestic catj with discussion 
of the fantastic (e g. the gniEn), 

The English Franciscans at Oiford. 
Eohert Grosseteste (d- 1253), Bishop of 
Lincoln: insistence on the study of the 
sources (the Fathers and the Bible), knew 
Greek and Hebrew, a precursor of the 
Cludstian hnwamsts, student of philosophy, 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, teacher 
of Roger Bacon Roger Bacon (d. 1292), 
greatest mediaeval exponent of observation 
and experiment Foresaw the application 
of mediaeval power to transport, including 
flying, ‘‘tornnik ’ tor gunpowder, author of 
the Opus Maius and Opus Mtniis. 

Opponents of the Lhomist rationalists: 
Buns Scotus (c 1270-1508) and William 
of Occam (c. 2300-1349) (Cent, p, 264-) 


, 1034 A.B.-1286 A.B. 

(2) Scotland, 1034-1304 

I034-12S6 Racial and pohtnal turmoil. 

Duncan I Wets fnllotred by his 
murderer, the usurper 
1040-1057. Macbeth, and his son and 
avenger 

1059-1093. MALCOLM CAKMORE. Mal- 
colm was lorced to do some kind 
of bomage by William the Conqueror (1072) 
and by Wdlum Rufus (loQrj, and Anglo- 
Norman peretmtion began Malcolm's 
wife, (Saint) Margaret 1 sister of Edgar 
Aethelmg, grand-nitce of Edward the Con- 
fessor), was a masLertul and remarkable 
woman whose Angliniing influence on 
Scottish culture, on the national life and 
the native Church was proiound Her three 
sons, espeCirtllv 

1124-1153. DAVID l) cojilimicd the so- 
called “bloodless Norman con- 
quest,” and the new Anglo- 
Norman aristocracji (e g Baliols, 
Bruces, Lmdsays, rife Alans, i e. 
Stewarts) became the bulwark of 
the crown. 

1153-1285. The next four reigns were no- 
table for the consolidation of Scot- 
land, and for signs of impending colhsioa 
with the English moniircfLy. Wiihiira the 
Lion, captured in a 1 aid by the English, 
accepted {2174) the feudal lordship of the 
English crown and did ceremoriial allegiaiice 
It York (1175) Richard I weakened 
England’s position, John tried to restore 
It 

1249-1286. ALEXANDER III did ho.mage 
(1278) to the English king for ids 
English lands, “reserving’* bia Scottish 
fealty. All of Alexander’s issue were dead 
by r284, leaving only his granddaughter 
Margaret, the Af aid 0/ Nomny Margaret’s 
death (1290) made impossible the personal 
umon of England and Scotiind (by Mar- 
gamt’s marriage to Edward I's heir) Thir- 
teen claimants to the Scottish crown were 
narrowed down to the candidacy of Bobert 
Bruce and John Baiiol, Edward 1 of Eng- 
land, called upon to arbitrate, awarded the 
crown to Baliol (1*92), but when Ealiol 
Ignored a summons to attend Edward and 
instead emoarked upon on alhance with. 
France (1295), the Enghsh invaded the 
country and, after some years of warfare, 
reduced it in 1304 (p 109) (CorJ, p 272 } 

(3J Ireland, 1171-1307 

The period following the expedition of 
Henry n (nri) was marked by a steadily 
developing conflict between the fcudw 
system of the ii'comiiig Normans and the 
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old tribal organisation. o£ the Irish. In its 
later phases tins struggle bred centuries of 
discord and bloodshed Henry’s authority 
was precariously maintained by a viceroy 
who had orders to be iair to the natives, 
a policy which, estranged the Konnan 
elements. 

1185. Henry’s son, John Lackland, re- 
turned to England alter a short 
and inglorious rule as Lord of Ireland, but 
lus authority was matntained by his repre- 
sentative, Whliara Marshal, Earl of Pem- 
broke, who married the daughter of Richard 
of Clare. 

ISX3. John abandoned Ireland, along with 
England, to Pope Innocent III 
1216-1272. finder Henry HI the power and 
possessions of the Anglo-Norman 
colony expanded rapidly' budges 
and castles were budt, towns nros- 
peted and guilds were formed 
1272-1307. Edward I's revolutiotiaiy iegis- 
Idtion in England was extended to 
Ireland, which continued to prosper, at 
least m the Anglo-Norman sections. But 
the cleavage between the two races had 
become very marked and the native clans 
remained restive (Coni. p. 472 ) 

b. SCANDINAVIA 
(1) Denmark!, 960-1320 

c. 980-985. HAROLD BLUETOOTH, 
nhoae reign saw a steady advance 
of CPiistianity and erpaasion. of Danish 
power over Schleswig, the Oder mouth, and 
Norway But the hngship was of little im- 
ponaiice until the reign of 
985-1014. SVEN I {Forked-heari). He de- 
feated the Nonveguns, Swedes, 
and Wends and conquered Eng- 
*> land (rorg). 

1014-1035. KNUT THE GREAT (Camde), 
Sven’s son, was Ring of Denmark, 
Norway (lorS), and England ( 1016 - 1035 ^, 
the lirst ‘‘northein empire ” Knut's con- 
version completed the conversion ot his 
people. He imported priests, architects, 
and artisans from his English realm, and 
new influences spread from Denmark to 
Norway and Sweden. On his death Norway 
bntke jvvay, England passed to Edward the 
Confessor 

1157-1182, Hncier ■WALUEM'AR THE 
GREAT, the founder of theWaJde- 
manaa dj nasty, a great exparisiwi 
eastward took place at the expense 
ot the Wends. Copenhagen was 
eslabhshea as the capital. 
1182-1202. KNUT VI made conquests 
in (Slavonic) Aleckieaburg and 
rorupraria 


1203-1241. WALDEMAR H ItAe Con 
queror) led emsaamg eitpeditions 
into Livonia, Estonia (Reval foanded), and 
penetrated the Gulf of Finland, tanking the 
southern Baltic a Danish lake (the second 
“northern empire”). Tins empire collapsed 
in 1323 , and the advance was in fact more 
in the nature of a crusade than of perma- 
nent imperial expansion The monarchy 
was now dominant, the nobles Jargelj 
feudalized, the clergy (with royal grants] 
poirernil, the bourgeoisie vigorous i, fisheries 
and catlle-raasitigl, the j eoman class strong 
and independent, 

1341-1250 ERIC PLOWPENHY, whose 
reign was taken up with civil war 
against his brothers Christopher 
and 

1260-1252. ABEH w’ko nas supported by 
his brother-m-iaw, the Count of 
Holstein, and also by the Swedes 
.ind by the city of Liibecfc 
1262-1259. CHRISTOPHER, His effort to 
tax the Church opened a struggle 
that lasted nearly a century. 
1259-1266. ERIC (V) GLIPPING. He was 
lorted by the tiobiiity to sign a 
charter, the Danish Magas Carta ( 1282 ), 
recognizing the national assembly and initi- 
ating the subordination of die king to the 
lavr. He continued the contest witii the 
defgy, fought against dynastic rivals, 
planned espansion in Mecklenburg and 
Pomerania, and lost Scania and North 
Holland to Sweden. 

1286-1320 ERIC (VIl MENVED, during 
whose reign the conflict between 
the crown and the Church came to a head 
By a compromise ( 1303 ) the rignts cf the 
Church were guaranteed, but the king’s 
right to levy military service on church 
lands was upheld (Coni. p. 310 ] 

(2) Sweden, 993-1319 

The origins ot the Swedish kingship are 
obscure, but the kingdom may be dated 
back to the nnion of Gothia and Sveaian d 
(pnor to 8^6) _ Tne conversion of the coun- 
try to Christianity took piece in the gth 
century and 

993-1024. OLAF SjCUXKONUNO was the 
first Christian ruler. He uas the 
son of Erie the Conque’-or, the founder ol 
the Nortnern Kingdom, und brought to 
Sweden many Angio-Saxon workers. His 
wars with St. Ohd of Norway led to some 
conquests, which were soon lost The cen 
tuiy lollowmg his death was marked bj 
■wars between the Goths and the Swedes 
and by what appear to have been religious 
con%£s 
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1134 1150 SVESKER Amaigajnat oa of 
the Swedes and Goths WjJr> auer- 
liatioa of rulers from the two peoples (an 
arrangeKoent which continued for a cen- 
tary) The ntonarcliy gradually becdnie 
esUfahshed on a firm basis and the progress 
ot Chnstmnity was marked by the founda- 
tion of manyhishopncs (mduding Uppsala, 
1163 I The first monasterjes also belong to 
this penod. 

1150-1160 ERIC IX (thu Saint), ■whose 
reiga was a short golden age. He 
led a C’-usade into h inland, the 
first red e'vpansion of Sweaen 
The line ot St. Erie came to an end 
ivith 

1223-1350 ERIC EAESPE, whose reign 
was dominated by nis brother-in- 
ia'w, Jarl (1 e Bail) Birger Magnusson, the 
greatest statesman of mediaei'ai Sweden 
He controlled the government irom i, 34 S~ 
1266 and had his son elected kmg in 1250 , 
tiius founding the Folkung line 
12S0-137S. VAEBEMAR .As regent, Jarl 
Birger aboLsiied judicul ordeal by 
fire, ended sendom by choite, enco'uraged 
coromerce, favored the settlement oi Ger- 
man artisans, checked the power of the 
baronage, He attempted to introduce typi- 
cal European feudalism, setting up his otner 
sons in quasi-independent duchies 
1379-1230. MAGirtfS LADtfLOS, who 
nad dethroned and imprisoned his 
brother Walden^. Jfagnus conunued his 
father’s feudal innovationi, ettended the 
powers of the clergy and set up an heredi- 
tary nobility Tonn charters became nu- 
metous as the burghers became prosperous 
through trade and niimng, 
1S90-1319, BIRGER (son of Magnus) His 
rule ■was rhaotic, due to avii ivar 
niih his brothers, whom Birger ultimately 
captured and executed. This led to a popu- 
lar upnsinv ana toe expulsion of Birger, 
who n-as folio vved by ms three-year-old 
iieplie^w. 

(3) Norway, 872-1319 

Nomray was a region with little naturat 
unity, which in the tarlier mediaevnl peiiod 
wasrulcri by numerous petty kings 
872-936. HAROED HAARPAGER {Fair- 
hmr) bi^a the unificafuon of the 
country by deposing menj of the chieftains 
(trscktionally including Hrolf or Kollo;, It 
■was in this penod that the N'orsemen sup- 
posedly made their conquests in Iceland, 
the Farots, Shetknds. Oricneys, Hebrides, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

935-961 HAAKON THE GOOD, nbo at- 
tempted, prematurely, to convert I 
the country to Christianity. ' > 


99S 1000 OLAF I TSyGVESSON, who, 
with the aid of Enghslj dergy, 
converted Honvay, Iceland, and Greenland 
He was defeated by the Kings of DentnarL 
and Sweden, ■who supported the Norwegian 
nobility There foilused a period of feudal 
disruptioo. 

1016-1028 OLAP II (St. Okfi reunited the 
country and estaljli'.hcd Chi istian 
itv on a firm looting 

1046-1066,* HAKALD (Illj HABDRADA, 
who was defea^^ed by King Harold 
oi bngiand in the battle of Stamford Bridge 
(.ji loS). There foUowed anoilicr penod ol 
: confusion, marked by consiant wars of 
succesaion, and by a snuggle agdinst the 
growing power of the clergy Nevertheless 
the expansion of trade brought increasing 
praspenLy 

1184-1202. SVERKE He wasablc to mairi- 
lain a strong monaithy in the Uce 
of aristocratic and dem-ai opposilion. 
thaniia to suppoit Irom Ihe smaiJ knd- 
owners. Nevertheless Norway continued to 
be troubled with d 3 ma 5 tic conflict, 
1223-1262, HAAKON IV, a strong king, 
who temporarily restored oi dcr, 
conqueied Iceland, but was de- 
feated in <1 war with bcotland 
1283-1299. ERIK THE PRIEST-HATER, 
■whose reign uas marked by a war 
with the Hansa towns, in ■which he suffered 
a reverse As a result be was obliged to 
grant the towns full pnnlcgc.s in Norway 
and no 30 m \ iie Han-tatic League. 
1299-1319. HAAKOW V, marling the cul- 
mination of derhne ot the royai 
power. 

The crown in Scandinavia tieiienced on 
Its vassab for soldiers and tor j<irr>5nKtr,.- 
tion. The introduction of tuvafry (Jimi, 
recorded m Denmark, 1134 } accentual ed 
this feudal tendency, and a new noUhtj 
emerged. This nobility was a profe&iona! 
military class ahvaj's ready tor ■vvmr, exernpl 
trom taxes, 11 quickly became a gaveniing 
class recemng local oltices anti lands as a 
reward for military services From Den- 
mark thU new soaoty spread to Nontny 
and Sweden. Henceforth the nobles added 
a further coinphcatica to djnastic wars, 
causing a series of crises and rectneiing the 
normal evolution oi rojml powxr 
Gennan capital and German merchants 
began to penetrate Scandinavia, achieving 
by the second lialf of the x^ti’ century a, 
doffiuiatitig position The giowth of the 
Hanseatic League delayed the progress of 
the native bourgeoisie, but commerce led to 
the active growth of towns and town life. 
Population -pvas increasing rapuify, lends 
isere_ cleared, the arts were advancing 
m distinction and pcr&ctx'n under the 
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patronage of wealthy L_ngs and prosperous 
prelates. 

The heroic age of the Icelandic shilis 
(court poets) in tfle loth and irth. centuries 
brought the art to an involved perfection 
and a concentration on war that ulproately 
killed it MeanUme the kings, interested 
m politics as well as war (notably Sverre of 
Norwaj, c. 1185 ) began to patronize the 
Norwegian story-tellers, particularly the 
Icelanders, and the Sagas emerged. The 
greatest master of the new form was an 
Icelander, Snotn Sturlesoa In 79 - 1241 ), an 
active political tigure m botn Iceland and 
Norway. Snorri's Younger Edia in prose 
and \erse, contaming the rules ot versih- 
calion, the old myths, and a collection of 
ancient Icelandic poems, is unique History 
was written by Saio Grammatictis (died 
c, isoS), whoBe HisWir^ Danka is the chief 
source for the Hamlet story Eoth Snom 
and Saxo were preoccupied with the ideals 
of national unity strong royal power, and 
resistance to baronial patUculansin. 

tC'unt. p, 313 ) 


c. GERMANY UNDER THE 
SALIAN AND HOHENSTAUPEN 
EMPERORS, 1024-1268 

1024-1126, THE FRANCONIAN (or 
Salian) HOUSE. Dawn oi the 
great imperial age 

1034-1030 CONRAD II rfhe Salian) He 
continued the general policy of 
Henry personally interested only in the | 
churches of Limburg and Speyer, he was | 
firm in his dealings irtth the Church m [ 
general and rdied on the lesser nobles to 1 


1024 AD 1066 A D. 206 

balance the clergy and magnates The 
nvtntstiriales, laymen of humble or eien 
servile ongin, were used to replace the 
clergy in many administrative posts; re- 
galian rights were retained and exploited 
Dukedoms were not regranted as they fell 
vacant, but were assigned to Conrad’s son 
Henry, who on his accession to the crown 
held aU but the duchies of Lorraine and 
Saxony By encouraging the making of 
fcfs heritable Conrad weakened the dukes 
and got the support of the lesser nobles, but 
insured the ulPmate ieudalizafion of Gcr- 
manj. Conrad s imperial coronation (roar), 
one ol the most brilhant in mediaeval Rome, 
was witnessed by tw kings, Canute tlie 
Great and Rudolf III ot Burgundy, Bur- 
gundy, willed to Coarsd by Rudolf HI, 
guardian of one road to Italy, was reincorpa- 
rated ( 1033 ) in the empire on the death o{ 
Rudolf h allure of an expedition ( 10 jo) 
against Stephen of Hungary, successful dis- 
aphnary expedition (ro^i) against the 
Poles, recovery of Lusatia; payment of 
homage by the Poles 

1039-1056. HENRY III (.the Black) Im- 
perial authority at its height A 
period ot great totvn prosperity, due to 
development of trade. His wife, Agnes of 
PaiLou, was an ardent devotee ol Clun), 
Henry, an honest reformer, abandoned 
simony, punned the court along Cluuiac 
lines, hut retabed a firm bold on the 
Church Strongest of the German emperors, 
he asserled bs mastery ia Poland, Bo- 
hemia, and Hungarjs Saxony was the only 
duchy to keep a trace ot its ongmal bde- 
pecdence; resinnpuoii of the dangerous 
practice of grantmg dudnes outside the 
royal house made Germany a feudal vol- 
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caao use of the e ae n admiois a a compact core oi royal domain ic the Hars- 

tioti but eteu„.oa of the bishops as prina- Goslar region 

pai advisers and aimiEUStratora. Henry's 1073. A great conspiracy of the Jeadiag 
reforms alienated the bishops, tbs raag- pnnces led to a rising ol virtually 

nates, and the nobles, all Saxony. Henry came to terms with tne 

Hfc&ry proclaimed the “Day of fn- pope, played one faction oE against the 
cLtifgenee,^' iorgivmg all bis foes othet^ ivon the Soiitii German baronage, .inu 
and exhorting his subjects to do likewise, finally defeated the lebels (1075)^ 

Bratislay ot Bohemia iorcea (rogr) to do | 1074, Charter of Worms, the first impetia.1 
homage, pagan reaction in Hungary put charter issued direct to citizens 

down vt04al, final peace in Hungaiy <1052! ivithaut episcopal intervention 

which becu-me a fief of the German crown. 1075-1122, THE STRHGGI-E OVER lAY 
Hom.ige oi -Denaiark, repudiated soon 1 IITVESTIT0RE The German 

after bishops, alarmed at Hildebrand's reionn 

1048. Synods of Sutri and Rome- deposi- pohey (p. arSi, opposed his confirmation 
tion at Henry’s mstiganon of three as pope, but Henry, in the midst of the 
rival popes and election ot his noinmee. Saxon revolt, sanctioned it, and apparently 

Clement 11, the first ot a senes, (Clement, promised reiorms in Germany, The sudden 

Leo IX, and Nicholas 11) of retoiming abobtion of lay invesLiLure woaid have rt- 
German popes, reaAirtoatiori ot the imperial duced the emperor’s poiyer in Germany and 
rightofnammationto thepapacy. j wouM have made go'^ernment impossible 
M47. Godfrey the Bearded, Duke of Upper With the end ot the Sa.ton revolt Henry's 
Lorraine, disappointed at Henry's interest in reform vanished, 

refusal to a ward him Lower Lorraine, stiped 1975. Po^e Gregory, at the Lenten Synod, 

up serious disaffection, and finally joined issued a rigoroui relorm program 

Baldwin of Fhnders in a revolt at first sup- and luJer sent a stern W'arnmg to 

ported by Henry oi l^rarce he the emperor and the Gcrniiir. 

mamed (1054.1 Beatrice, ividovr of Bonitace. episcopate Hcniy.underpressure 

Marqmsof Tuscany, one ot the most power j from ^ bishops, called 

ful Italian suppurtera of the popes io76. The Synod ef Worms: The bishops 
1086-1106, HENRY IV. (Aged six at his 1 repudiated their allegiance to i’ope 

accession, nine-year regency of his | Gregory, addressed a list ol ^ridiculous) 
pious, colorless mother Agnes ) During the uharges to him, and declared hi.m deposed 
regency lay and clerical magnates appropn- Heniy's letter to the pope associated him 
ated royal resources and sovereign rights jjie charges and demanded Gregory's 

with impunity, and dealt a fatal blow to the abdication in the most insolent and violent 
German monarchy ^ terms, Tubhe opinion was snocked at the 

1062. Anno, Aichbishop ot Cologne, kid- letter, but the North Ifahaa bishops at 

naped the young Idng and with I Piacenza, supported Henry. Gregory at the 
Adalbert, Archbishop of Hamburg-Bremen, | Lenten Synod {zoj6) in Rome, suspended 
governed in his name, dividing tlie monas- and excommunicated the (Jennan and Loi®- 

teries (one of the chief resources ot the bard prelates invoived, and deposed and 

crown) between rhemseives. excominunicated Henry, absolving his sub- 

1068. The Diet of Tribur, thanks to the re- jccts from alitgiance and producing pohucal 

action of the clergy and noblt.s and ecclesiastical chaos in Germany Henry 

against Adaloert, freed Henry from Adal- tos isolated, the Savon rebellion broke out 

bert and his personal government began again, and a powertui cuahuon of German 
Henry was a remarkable but undiaaplined magnates eager to regain power was lonaed 

man, intelligent, resolute, ill-balaoced, and against him. The Diet ef Tribur (October) 

headlong, with the odds against him from compeOed Henry to humble himself „nd 

the start, under pripal pressure he was ngreo to stand trial and clear himself ol 

reconciled (loop) with bis wife Bertha, re- Gregory s charges before I eb aa, S077, on 

fcimed Ms persona! life, and began a vigor- of the withdrawal of ttieir allegiance. 

Qus rate fes policy was a return to the The princes called a synod to meet at Aiigs- 
Ottoman habit of using the Church as a hurg inviting Gregory to preside. Gregory 
major source of revenue, simony was open, accepted and started for Germany, 

and the reforming party appealed to Rome 1077, Henry, after a midwmt er dash across 
against Hei^ Henry began the recapture, tne Alps with his wife, was wel- 

reorgannation, and consohdation of royal corned by the North Italians and avoided 
lands and revenues, especially in Saxony, the hunuHation of a pabhc trial in Germany 

and probably planned to consolidate the by presenting hunself as a penitent at Ca- 
xnoDdtchy in the Capedan maimer around nossa (Jan. 11 ). Gregory csu*' 
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hes ca ed hree days and fin Iv o c 
appeafs al t e Cyun.ess MaUida and \bbot 
Huga of Cluny fHeiiry’s. godfather), ac- 
repted Henry’s promises and solemn oaths 
of contrition and c^hsols'ed him The pen- 
ance at Canossa is haidly mentioned oy 
contemporanes, and made much less im- 
oreasioji m Germany than tlie eicocncmani- 
oatnjii, the chiet source cn the episode is 
Gregory’s letter of justincation to the dis- 
appointed Germ in nobles, Gregory, aiier 
some months of waitmg fur a sate conduct 
into Gerroanj, turned back 
10T7. A lactiiin ot the nobles eketed an. 

u,nli-lving, Rudolplt of Swabia, 
with the approval of fhesorj’ s 
legates, but without pepat eonm- 
maLion 

1077-1080. Civil War ensued, but Henry, 
loyally supported by die towns, 
gained strength steudilj , Rudolph of Swabia 
»as deleated and killed tiodo), Gregory 
vgain ewommunicated and deposed Henrj', 
but a synod of German and Nortn Italian 
prelates then deposed Giegcrj', naming as 
his successor Guibert ot Raseiina, a reform- 
ing hishup and foriaer fuer4d ot Gregory 
(toSo) 

1083 Henry, at the end ot a senes ot e\pe- 
oitions to Italy (roSi-roSi), be- 
sieged Route, utter futile" e/iorts at reconcili- 
ation he gained entrance to the city and 
Gregory called in hii Norman allies Henry, 
crov’red at Rome by his anti-pope, invaded 
Apuiu, Robert Guiseard expelled him tiom. 
Home and sacked (10S4I the city. The 
horrors of the Nonnsn sack made it im- 
possible for Gregorj' to reaiain in Rome and 
he departed with his allies, dying as then 
“guest" in SaJernc) (roSs) The papal posi- 
tiou was Justified by Manegold of Lauten- 
^bach’s theory that an evil ruler violates a 
contract with his subjects and may there- 
fore be deposed by the pope, who is respon- 
sible for the salv ation of mankind Henry's 
advocate, Peter Ciassus, based Ins demalof 
this right on historical prei edent backed by 
citations ol Justinian (one of the earliest 
evamples ot such quolations). 
1093-1106, Gregory’s successors, unbending 
champions of retorra, supported 
the revolts of Henry’s sons in Germany and 
Italy, Conrad (log^,, and the future Henry 
V Grog) Henry was elected lung but his 
fathei retained the loyalty of the towns to 
the ena, Henry V shamefully entrapped 
and unpnioned bs lather, who abdicated, 
escaped, and was regoiiuiig ground when 
he died- 

1106-1125 HEHRY V (married to Matilda, 
daughter ot Henry I oi England 
m 1114), A bruUl, resourceful, treacherous 
ruler, Henry continued Ms father's poliaes. 
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Sk-Ufu II j' pru f endin g to be dependent on the 
princes he coniinued ky investiture, op 
posed papal interference in Germany, and 
retained the support ot the lay and clerical 
princes, meantime, relynng on the towns 
and he built up the nucleus of 

a strong poAer Wais agairnt Hungary 
Pol inj, and Bohemia { noS-ruoJ 
1110-1111 Isnpossng expeditson; to Italy to 
secure the imperial crown, um- 
versally supportod m Germany In Italy 
the LoinbArU towns f except Milan) and 
even the Countess Matilda yielded to 
Henry Pope Paschal II (loao-iiiSi 
offered to renounce all feudal oad secular 
holdings of the Chuioh (e\c6pt those of the 
bet 01 Kome) in retuin lor tiie concession 
of free elet tionb and the abandonment ot 
lay investilurc, a papal humiiiarion more 
than equal to tht impenal rioruticati<ra at 
Canossi At Henry’s coronation the clergy 
repudiated Paschal’s renanewuon, there 
was .1 SCufSc, Henry took the pope and 
cardinals prisoners, aud iorvcd the pope to 
acknowledge the imperul powers The net 
result was cJ, out papal piestige was badly 
damaged 

1114-1115. A series ot revolts (Lerraine, 
along the lower Rhine, in IVesi- 
phiho. ana soon in East Saxonj 
and Thuringia) Henry was saved 
by the loyalty ot ihe South Ger- 
mans 

1115. Matilda, Couatess of Tuajany, who 
had made over all her vast hold- 
ings to the papacy, retaining them as fieri 
"uih flee right of disposition, wilted these 
lands to Henry on her death, and Henry 
arrived in Italy to claim them (1116-iirSl 
Both pope and ettipewr were weary ot the 
investiture coniroversy, Europe was pre- 
occupied with the Crusades (p. 1255J, and 
ihe time was npe tor tompromise- The first 
importaiit compromise negotiated by the 
pope was with Henry I of England (no?) 
and provided that the Liz-g should not in- 
\ esl with the spiritual sj mbols i,the rtng and 
the stafi), but that he was to be piesent or 
represented at aU elections Alter due 
homage the Ling should then invest with 
the symbols ot temporal authority. In 
France a similar compromise was reached 
m practice with Philip I (c. iioS) Pope 
Cahstos JI convinced Henry that neither 
Henry of England nor Philip of h ranee had 
Eufiered by their compromise 
1122. At tiie Sjnod of ’Woms, under the 
presidency of a papal legate, the 
Concordat of Wothjs was drawn up in two 
documents of three brief sentences each 
which provided that (i) elections m Ger- 
many were to be in the presence of the 
emperor or his representnu'-e, ■w^^hexit 
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s mony or olen e n the event oi d sa ee 
ment the eiape as uo dcude, the em- 
peror to iirvest with the temporalities 
betore the spiritual mvestitute; (.2; in Italy 
and Burgundy consecration was to follow 
within siv months 01 elpciion, the emperor 
to mvest With iJie re^aiia after homage 
This concordat ended the mvesfiturs strug- 
gle, but not the bitter nvairy of pope and 
emperoij for the papacy, aow clearl> the in- 
dependent spiritual leader of Europe, could 
not long tolerate an. imperial rival 
1125, Henry left no direct heir, and at 
the bitterly fought election, of 
1135 the Archbtshops ot Mainz and Cologne, 
foes of the anti-clericsl Salian line, cleverly 
prei'ented, mth papa! aid, the election ot 
the nearest heir, Fredencfe of Swabia, of 
the House ot Huherstaufen, on the ground 
that the hereditary principle was danger- 
ous, and Lotljair of nupplinburg, Duke of 
Sav-ony, V'as chosen, opening the great 
struggle ot Well and Waibhnger ^Hohen- 
stauten.) in Germany (G-uelf and Ghibelliae 
m Italy; 

112a-liar. EOTKAIRH. Elected by the 
support of the clergy , he remained 
loyal to the Uiurci, was the first German 
krag to ask papal approval ot has elecu.-a 
and did not eaerase his rights under the 
Concordat of Wortnb for come 3'ears Bitter 
civil war against the Hohenstauiens (irsj- 
1135)1 vigorous policy ot German, ex- 
pansion among the Wends and Scandi- 
navians, renewal 01 Wendibh conversions 
isizy). 

1133* Influenced by Bernard of Clairvaut, 
Loth&ir decided in tav'or of Pope 
Innocent II fogauisc Anacletus LI) and. 
went to Italy to settle the papal schism, 
he v?as crowned, had the Concordat of 
Worms confirmed, and receiv-ed the lauds 
of MabJua as fiefs 

1135, The “year of paciflcation" m Ger- 
many general peace proclaimed 
T ,1 1 u to create 3 vast 

t y . I -tn-lavv , ttie Welt 

Henry the Proud, to inrlude Bavana, Swa- 
bia, Saxony, the allodial lands and fieis of 
Matilda of Tuscany, and to secure him the 
imperial crown Lotuair died sudd^aiy on. 
ius retum from an expedition against Ring 
Roger fl of Sicily, and in the election (.1:1381 
the clergj*, led by Adalbert of Treves, had 
the Waiblinger, Gonrau of Hoheusiauten, 
chosen Conrad almost at once put Henry 
the Proud under the ban. gave Saiory to 
Albert the Bear, Bavvona to Leoixdd ol 
Austria, his half-lirother, and reopened the 
civil war 

il38-i268. The HOUSE OF HOHEH- 
STAUFEIf (from SCaufen, their 


S vab castle) The first German dynasty 
to be conscious of the lull histoncal xus 
pheations of the imperial tradition and the 
significance of Roman law for imperial pre 
tensions Their consequent devotion to a 
policy of centralization and to the aggran 
dizement of the h} imperial powur m the 
face of the new spiritual supretaiicy and 
political aspirations of the Papacy precipi- 
tated a second great struggle between the 
popes aud ihe emperors centering in 
Italy bat turning upon a sharp conflict 
between nval spiritual and political con- 
cepts 

1138-1152. CONRAD III, a gallant, 
knightly, attractive, popular hero, 
but no blalesman The Welt, Henry the 
Lion (son and successor of Henry the 
Proud), ucknovvledged Conrad’s title, but 
regained i)'axon5' by force and was granted 
It by the peace (1143), the struggle of Welt 
and WaibJinger reduced Germany to chaos 
and Conrad leic on the oecond Crusade On 
his return Conrad found Germany m worse 
confusion 

The most significant devefonraent of the 
reign nas the renevral ot expansion against 
the Slavs and Sosadinavians (chiefly on the 
imtucive 01 Albert the Bear and lienee the 
Lion): a regularly authorized Gerinan cru- 
sarfe against the Slav’s (1141), coiomzatiun 
of eastern Holstein, foundation ot Lubeck 
{11-43), conversion of Brandenburg and 
Pomeiania ,Abert the Bear began to style 
himself Margrave 01 Brandenburg, Henry 
the Lion began the cre-iUon ot a piincipulity 
east ot the Elbe Conrad took no siuirc in 
these developments, was tiie only king sini e 
Hemy the Fowler not to attain the taiperwl 
tide Alwnatcd from the Chuidi toward 
the end of his life, Conrad was DruDaring a 
more vigorous assertion ot the irapcrur 
position, and supported the strong nnpeav,!- 
ist Frederick ot Swabia, his iiuphen, as 
candidate for the throne On Conrad’s 
death anarcliy was so prevalent 111 Ger- 
man> that even the magnates tavored a 
strung ruler, and Conrad's timdiaate, 
Fxeclenck., Duke ot Swabia, was unani- 
mously elected 

1152-1190. FREDERICK I (BariMfurva, 

1 e. Red Bea-rd), a handsome man 
with flowing golden hair, who could )>oth 
frighten aud charm, the orabodiment of the 
id^ mediaeval Germna king A dove stu' 
dent of history and surrounded with Roman 
legists, he legarded himselt as heir to the 
tradition ot Consuntine, JusUma-a, and 
Charlemagne (whom he had canonized by 
his aati-popej and aimed at restoring the 
glories of Uie Roman, Empire He began 
■the style Eoly Rofueit Emp -r 
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Pol cy of consoiidaf on and eapansion of 
royal lands Bwgiindian lands regained by 
marriage (1136) with Beatrice, heiress of 
the Ccunly of Etirgunay; purchase ot lands 
from the Welfs in Sivabia and Italy, ex- 
ploitation of legalian right^i. 

Coneibatioa of the magnates: (i) Henry 
the I/Ion, recognized as -virtually mdepend- 
eat beyond the Elbe, confirmed m S.ixony, 
regranted Bavaria (1156). (2) Austria 

made an independent dnchy I'xijd), granted 
ro Henry of Austria m return for Bavana, 
(,3) Alliance -with the episcopate free ex- 
erase of rights under the Concordat of 
Worms; reforming bishops repheed mth 
hard-headed appointees of the old school, 
loyal to the ciown Administration dele- 
gated to the min,sierMlts SuccesatuI 
maintenance of public order; Frederick won 
the title paetficus. 

Expeditions to Italy [p zig, seq)- (i) 
IIS 4 -II 5 S; (2) 1158-1162, (3) 1165-T164, 
(4) 1166-1168; (jf tr74-ri77, (6j 1184-- 
riS6 

llSfi-llSd. Henry the Lion's '‘principality” 
beyond the Elbe military progress 
against the Slavs and colonization fHoI- 
laiwers, Danes. Flemings); Bremen taken 
from the archbishop (rijd), lubeefc from 
Adolph ot Holstein (1158), commercial re- 
lations with Denmark, Sweden, Norway 
alliance with Waldemar E of DeiimeuL, 
reduction oi Slavic pirates, colonization of 
Mecklenburg, extension of Christumty; 
war with Albert the Bear; refusal of aid to 
Frederick in Italy (1176); confiscation of 
Henry’s holdings and exile (itfiof, dismem- 
berment of Saxony 

1156. Diet of Hatishon; emergence of the 

pnnee decton as a substantive 
body in the German state 

1157. Diet of Besanfon: emissaries from 

Rome, France, England, the Span- 
ish pnnees, Apiiha, Tuscany, Venice and 
the Lombard towns md honor to Fc^enck. 
Frederick saved the hie of the papal legate, 
Cardinal Roland, whose statement of papal 
claims enraged the Gentian nobles (traas- 
lation of henefiaa as “fiefs'') Boleslav, 
Duke of Bohemia, granted the style of 
“king” (1158) 

1174-1177. Fredenefc's fifth expedition to 
Italy; vain siege of Alessandria,, 
futile efforts at reconciliation with 
the pope. 

1176. LEGHAMO: decisi-ve defeat 0/ 
Predenck by the Lombard League, 
the first major defeat of feudal 
ca/alry by infantry, herald of the 
new rdle of the bourgeoisie 
1163 Emal peace of Constance betfieen 
Frederick, me pope, and the Lom- 
bard towns, restoration oi all inipenal con- 
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fiiscaL/ons during the papal schista con- 
firinerl, recognition of general imperial 
suzerainty in Italy; the Lombard towns 
virtuaUj'- autonottKius city-states under a 
loose administration by imperial legates and 
vicars Fredencfc retained the Alatildan 
lands without a specific definition of their 
'.tdtus. Heiicefurtn mete -was no shadow of 
unity m the empire, as Germany and Italy 
followed a divergent der elopnient 
1164 Great Diet of Mainz: a treaieudous 
mediaevdl pageant for the imight 
ing of Frederick’s two sons m the 
presence ot a great concourse, yc> 
t?j princes, 70,000 (?) knights 
1186. Marriage of the future Henry VI 
to Constance (daughter of Rog 
er n of Sicily), heiress of Kune WsIIum 
II, possibly arranged in the hope of per- 
maDent peace with the empire The net 
result of the marriage w'as the transfer of 
the center of gravity in the struggle be- 
tween the popes uad the emperors to Sicily, 
the final desi ruepon 01 German unity and 
the rule <jl the house ol Hohensuufen 
The pope refused imperial coronation to 
Henry 

1186. Triple coronation at Milan: Fred- 
erick as King oi Burgundy , Henry 
as Cuisiir (a deliberate revival ot 
the title), and Conataiire as Queen 
of the Germans 

1186. Frederick took the Cross, and until 
his death led the Third Crusade 
(p 256} in the traditional r6ie of 
the emperor as the knightly 
champion of Christendom 

1190-1197. HENRY VI (already Caesar 
and regent, crowned emperor, 
rxpij The Mediaeval Empire at its maxi- 
mum, rdeally and ierntoruUv Henry was 
not robust, and lacked tiie’usual Hoheiir 
staulea good naiure A good soldier, 
learned, practical, a shrewd diplomat, 
stem, cruel, but ol heroic and original 
mmd 

1190- 1195. ^ Intermittent struggles with the 

W'eifs in Germany under Henry 
the Lion 

1191- 11.&4. Restorafeon of order m Sicily 

struggle with the Norman anti- 
king, Tancred ot Lecce (d 1154); 
cotoiution of Henry as Kmg of 
Sicdy (1194); biUh of J^'reJcnck 
tlater Frederick II} at Jesi 11194) 

1192- 1194, Henry used the captivity o£ 

King Richard I of England to 
make the crown of England a, fief of the 
empire, and to extort an enormous ransom, 
Heiuy'’s plans to unite the German and 
Sicilian crowns, and to crown Frederick 
without election,, thereby establishing the 
heredity of the Gtstman crown, were blocked 
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by powerM Gennaa and papal opposition 
Predenci. was elected Kjng of the Romans 
{iip6h Plans (traditional with, the Nor- 
maii Kings of Sitily) for the foundations ot 
a Mediterranean empire on the mins of the 
Byzantine Empire as Che basis for a um- 
versai dominion, dynastic mtirnage ivith the 
GreeJt imperul house, actne preparations 
for a crusade, advance m central Italy and 
coaciliAtion of northeni Italy Sicilian out- 
break against the German administradon 
brutally crushed Henry’s sudden death 
was tollowed by a bitter anti-^mpenal re- 
action in Italy, by fourteen years of civil 
war in Gemiany 

1197 - 1212 . Cmi war in Germany, chaos in 
the empire Rival kings, Plenry's 
brother, the Vl'aibhnger Philip of Swabia 
(supported by King Philip II of France) and 
the Welf Otto of Brunswick, son of Henry 
the Lion (supported by King Richard I of 
England) The German nobles played one 
side ofi against the other. Chaos in Sioly, 
where Pope Innocent III acted as guardian 
of iredenck (after rrpS) Otto's title vali- 
dated by Innocent (.rioi); assassination of 
Philip (iioS), smpenaL coronation of Otto 
(leogj, papal break with Otto (laioi and 
support of Frederick (with Philip II), 
Frederick’s second ekction. (1211) and daih 
to Germany 

mi-ma Frederick ii i^stupor 

Mundt), a valetudinarian of mid- 
dle height, courteous, amiable charming, 
pitikss, arrogant; the most bnlliani ruler 
and one of the most learned men of his day, 
a legislator ot the first order, able soldier, 
diplomat, skeptic, one of the leading scien- 
tific investigators of his time; an astrologer 
«ith the mind ot a Renaissance rationalist; 
Sirilian by taste and tiuining, half Ncurmaa 
blood, with little oi the German about 
Him Crowned' King of the Romans, 1212, 
King of the Germans, at Aachen, 1215, 
Emperor, at Rome, 1220. 

12 X 2 . Alliance -with Eng Pluhp II of 
France. 

1213 . The Golden Bull of Eger; Frederick, 

who had. already sworn an oath to 
keep Uia t'wo crotwis separate and to support 
the pope, abandoned the German Church to 
Innocent (conceding the free election of 
bishops, the right of appeal to Rome) 
and undertook to support the pope against 
heretici, 

1214 , The battle of Bolivia es (p. 230): 

Frederick and Philip II completed 
the defeat of Otto and the Welfs. 
On the death of innocent III 
(1S16) Frederick’s personal rule 
may be said to have begun. 
1216 - 1227 . Frederick on tolerable terms 
with Pope Hononus HI, his oid 


tutor: election (tiao) of Frederick’s son 
Henry as King oJ the Romans (a liolation 
oi Frederick’s promisel; Frederick allowed 
to retain Sicily dunng lus lifetime, lene'waJ 
oi his crusading oath, grant of generous 
pnviiegcs (izroj to the clergy, exemption 
01 the Church irom td cation and of clerics 
from lay jurisdiction, making clericaJ 
pnnees virtually independent teixi tonal 
princes, support of the bishops against the 
towns; promises to suppress heresy Cru- 
sade postponed uiitd 1225 
1222 . First appearance of the Mongols in 
Europe Ip, 260), capture oi Cra- 
cow (1241), defeat of the Hun- 
garians and SileaidHs 

1226 The conversion ot Prussia under- 
taken by the Teutonic Order (p, 
214) 

1226 - 1232 , Renewal of the ancient im- 

perial claims in Lombardy, forma- 
tion of the Second Lombard League, and 
appearance of the First league of the 
Rhineland; town leagues in central Italy; 
Pope Gregory alienated 

1227 - 1229 . Frederick’s crusade (p 257): 

return ot Frederick due to lEness; 
first etcommunication 11227): resumption 
of crusade (xaaS), violent jpspd and im- 
perial propaganda and recrimination, the 
Teutonic Knights under Hermann 0: Saiza 
remained faithful to hxedenck. Aware ot 
the commerical value of Moslem headship 
Frederick negotiated a ten-year truce 
(1229; rvith Ei-Kaiml, Sulran of Egypt, 
which restored Jerusalem, ISTazareth, and 
Bethlehem to Christian hands Fredenck 
cruivned himseh King of Jerusalem Papal 
War (1228-1229) of deva-itation m Apulia 
(first known, papal mercenanes, the soldiers 
of the keys) , Fredenck on his return expelled 
the paj^ ioicos and threatened the Tatn- 
moniiim Fdri with invasion 
1239 . HoHoiv peace of Sau Germaao with 
Pope Gregory IX: Fredenck 
promised to protect the papal domains, 
confirmed papai rights over Siaiy, and was 
absolved. In preparation for the nest 
struggle Fredenck concentrated on Rdh% 
espeaaiiy Sicily, Frederick’s son Henry 
on ius majority (1228) devoted hunsdf to 
Germany, and favored the towns. Fred- 
erick, like Baibarossa, had leaned heavily 
on the German episcopate, espeoally Engel- 
bert of Cologne, and had increased the 
independence 01 the lay princes and tmms- 
ienales, administrative offices tended to be- 
come hereditary, and after Engelbert’s 
death (1225) the administration had be- 
come less efiiaent Setilement of the Teu- 
lomc Knights in Prussia' union (1237} 
with the Livonian Brothers of the Sword 
and eastward expansion, fcwndation oi 
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league of Rliemsli tu'vns, Ictiocent’s ruth- 
less but vain campaign against Frederick’s 
episcopal allies in Germany, bitter -wawsure 
in northern It^y mth ettreme cruelty on 
both sides, Italian conspiracy to assassinate 
Frederick {probably with Innocent’s fcno'wi- 
edge) put down m cold blood, Kero della 
Vjgne, Frederick’s most trusted official, 
supposedly mpheated He tias arrested, 
blinded, and died a suicide CiS4q), capture 
of Frederick’s son Enzio (1249) who died 
in prison {1272) 

1343 The defeat of Frederick after a long 
aege of Parma did aot destroy 
his hold on northern Italy. 

1250 Sudden death of FVederitk; burial 
m the cathedral at Pakrino, where 
his sarcophagus stili remains 
1250-1268, RelentleSi persecution, of the 
Hoheustaufens by the popes’ 
1250-1254. CONRAD IV, emperor, and 
King of Sicily by the will of lus 
father, Fredenck, Manfred, his illegitimate 
half-brother, regent of Sicily, Pope Inno- 
cent TV’s offer 11255) of the Sicilian crown 
under papal surerainty to Edmund (son 
of Henry lH of England), renewal of 
Conrad’s excoramutiication and proclaoia- 
tion of 4 crusade against hiin, papal m- 
vasioa of the kingdom (i e , southern Itali' 
and Suily) 

1254 - 1273 . THE G-REAT IlfTESREG- 
JSTfM, An epilogue to the medi- 
aeval struggle of the popes and the emper- 
ors, marks the end of the mediaeval Holy 
Roman Empire and the failure of imperial 
efforts to establish German unity, it was a 
prologue to the complete triumph of par- 
ticularism which dominated German Me 
until well into the ipth century. 
1355 - 1361 . Haafred regained southern 
Italy (1255) and Siciiy (1256). was 
Itowned King of Sicily ( 1358), and after the 
Sienese (Ghibeihni.) victoiy over Elorenie 
at Montaperto {1260) almost dominated 
Italy, Alexander V s peace offer* were re- 
jected by Manfred iirdt), 

1257 . Double elecfaou in Geriaasy of two 
foreigners Richard qf Corawall 
(broQier of Henry HI of England, 
brother-in-law of Fredenck II), 
and Alfonso X of Castile, 

1266 . Charles of Anjou (brother of Loms 
IX of France), accepting Urban 
IVs offer (1202) of the Sicihan crown under 
papal suzerainty, invaded southern Italy 
m accordance with papal plans and with 
has own ambitions to create a Mediter- 
ranean empire He defeated Manfred 
who fell in the battle (Eeneveato, 1366) 
ending any hope of a naPve ruler for 
Italy 

1263 . Conradin (Conrad IE’s son, aged 


15), called from German v bj' the Itahan 
Ghibelhnes, was defeated at Taghacorro, 
betrayed to Charles of Atiyou, and be- 
headed at Naples with, at least, the tacit 
approval of Pope Clement IV. European 
public opinion was shucked, and Henry III 
of England and Louis IX. of France were 
aroused The heir of the house of Hohen 
staufen was Constance, daughter of Man- 
fred, whose husband, Pedro III of .hragen, 
was destined to become the first Aragonese 
king of Sicily (i2!i2-rj65) (p zSr) 

The imperial title remamed (106S-1802) 
cin appendage of the German monatefay, 
but as the Germans were little interested 
in the title the way to tie imperial throne 
vvas opened to ambitious foreigners The 
bitter struggle of tic Kohenstaufens and 
the popes, fohowed by removal of the pa 
pacy to French sod, alienated the German 
people from the Roman popes and bred a 
lasting suspicion of the Latin Churcti 
that bore fruit m lae nationahsai of t^e 
RefoTmation 

The princes of Germany, busy consoMa t- 
ingjtheir own power, were not eager to elect 
a king, and there m'as no election until Pope 
Gregory X, alanned at the progress of 
Charles of Anjon And the degeneraGon of 
Germany, which reduced papal revenue 
and uuhrectly strengthened France, and 
needing an unperisl leader for the crusades, 
thieatened to name an emperor 

SIGNIFICANT ELEMENTS IK 13 TH- 
CEKTimy GERMANY; 

I Great tenants-in-chief; fi) Four an- 
cient pnacely houses the Ascamans (Bran- 
denbutg and eastern Saxony With the ducal 
title), the 'Welfs (Brunswick), the TVittels- 
hachs (Upper Bavaria, the County Palatine 
of the Rhine, Lower !&varia), fclie Wottins 
(Saxony after the 15th century), (2) Otto- 
kar. King of the Slavic Kingdom of Bohe- 
mu (1253-1278), with claims to Austria, 
Styuia, Carmthk, Cartuola 

II Great ectlesiaatical tenants-in-ciiof- 
especially in the Rhineland (notably the 
Archbishops of Mainz, Trier, and Co- 
logne) 

m Three minor bouses about to emerge 
into importance (1) Luxembnrgs, (-) 
Hapsborgs, (3) HohenaoUerns, 

IV Lesser tenants-in-ohiof (.the so- 
called Rntersdiaft), who regarded the cen- 
tral power as their defense against tae 
great princes 

V Imperial cities [RmchUdU), growing 
richer and more powerful and disposed to 
supixirt the crown against the princes 
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Tender > of tie c o o ganue ns 
kafues 

Tile latormal (\mtil the Z4th cenUirj*) 
constitution ot the Gema.n monarchy: 
[i) Election ot tlieiing fongiaally by tnhal 
chieftains} devolved upon the tenants-in- 
chief, then apon a group at them; election, 
to be foilowed by rauiication b}' the otheis. 
In the 13th century the group election be- 
came fiml election and was confined to a 
body otseven electors fof varj-mg personnel ) 
fa) The anaeat feudal Rt-c/isfag [turia 
rei!s) became [in the ryth century) tlie 
Gennan Dlfl 1 equivalent to Parliament or 
the Estates-Generai) divided inio two 
fiouses princes and. electors Its functions 
remamed vague and amorphous. Towns 
were ndinUied in 14^9 
The great eccles'aslical stales of the 
Rldneland and their feudal satellites 
reached the zenitli of then- power m the 
13th ceniury and strove to maintain their 
posuron in tne face of I he rising lay states 
to the east (Saxony, Brandenburg Austria, 
aad Bohemia) by electing to the inoin.rvby 
feeble p'-inces who could pay well tor elec- 
tion and would remain amenable. The 
lay states became dynastic principalities 
piimanl} concerned with their own fortunes 
and anti-doiical in policy, j Cmi, p. ngg.) 

The Teutonic Knights 

H90-U91* Crusad.ng origin. Merchants 
of Lubeck and Bremen founded 
a hospital at Acre winch soon be- 
came attached to the Gentian 
church ot Mary Ihe Virgin m 
Jenisalem 

1198 The brethren of tins hospital were 
raised to a miliUry order of 
knightiwod (as the Order of ttie Kmgbli if 
the Hospital of Si Mary of the Teutons ib 
Jerusalem) by the Germans gathered for 
Henry M’s crusade Hencefoi th mcuiber- 
ship m the order was open only to Germans, 
and knighthood only to nobles. Pope Inno- 
cent 111 gave them ihe rule vt tue Templars. 
Headquarters were successively at Acre 
(ixgi-iagz), Venice, and (.alter 1309) 
Marienburg, dear evidence of the new 
orientation, of the ICmghts Intense rivalry 
psistfd between the older and the Temolars 
and Hospitalers ia the Holy Land until the 
fadnre of the Crusades turned thetn to other 
fields ot .action The robes at the Teutonic 
Knights were Vvhite with a Hack cross. 

Beconstitucion of the order and transfer 
to the eastern frontier of Germany, The 
eastward advance (Drang nark OsU») of the 
Germaas, begun under Charlemagne, bad 
never wholly ceased, and eolooiaatioji with 
Netherlandish farmers and Gerniaa mer- 


ian s oup ad ....-h Cistercian efforts 
during the days of Adolf of Holstein, Albert, 
the Bear (selt-stylod Margrave of Branden 
burgh aud Henry the Lion, of Saxony estab- 
lished tae Germans iirmly in Meddenburg 
and Brandenburg Lubeck I'loimded 1143! 
early became an important commeraal 
center The toundauem of Riga (icoi), as 
a crusading and missionary center, the 
ebta&Iishment of the Lhentu-n Droikrn oi 
the Swords and an influx of Vestphahnn 
robies .and peasant immigrants insured the 
continued advimce of Gerinanization and 
the progress ot Christianity [largely under 
Cistercim ^iispicesj in Livonia L ae deleat 
ot the Danes at Bornboved (.1^27) by the 
combined onnees ot Worth Germany, cost 
xheni Holstert, Lybeck, Mecklenburg, and 
Pomeianii, Leaving only Estonia to Den- 
marh The Poles had already begun thr 
conveision of the Prussians and Ease 
Pomeranians 

1210-1239. Under HERMARH VOR 
SALZA, the first great grand mas- 
ter, the order, at the invitation of Andrew of 
Hungary, was established Geii-iaaq) in 
Transylvania as a bulwark against the Co- 
mans (Cumam) until their progi ess ahriaed 
the Hungiirian raonarch 

Hernunn was an intimate friend of Em- 
peror EredencK U, ana was ihe real founder 
ot the gieatnei-s and prosperity of the 
(stiU relatively poor and insigniScantt 
order 

1229. By the Golden BuM of Rimim, Fred- 
erick laid down the organisation 
of the order (on SiGJi.m hues; and prepared 
the Knights lor a new carter as pwneeis ot 
Gerraamzatwa and as Christian mLsion- 
anes on the eastern frontier Frtaenck 
repeatedly made them generous gifts, used 
them for his own crus.'de, and emplcyed 
individual knights on important missions 
The grand master was given the status of a 
pripce of the empire 

Organization of the order. Districts, 
each under a commander; a general uhaprtir, 
acting as advisers lo thegiand raaster, five 
chid olficers, ihe grand nia.st!'r tleUecl for 
3iie by the Knights The order w'as nomi- 
nallj under the pope and tht emperor, but 
hi the days of its might only sUong popes 
exerted anj influence 

1229. The call to Prussia. (The name 
Truss M IS probably den red from 
a native worn T/usuulat and not from Bo- 
Rusda) An appeal (1223-); 226) from 
Conrad of Masovia, Duke of Poland, for 
aid, coinciding with Frederick's leorgani- 
zratioii, was accepted by Herinana of Saha, 
and the Knights embarired on a unique 
crusade compaiable only with that in the 
Ihenaa Ptninsulu.. as champiom of Chda- 
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an j and Ge man sm Conrad ga. e 
2 ^ 0 ) them RulmerJand, and promised 
them whatever they conquered from the 
Prussians. Frederick oonfirmed their 
rights 

1334 The Knights transferred all their 
holdings to the pope, receiving 
them bacL as hefs of the Churcti 
and thus had no other lord than 
the distant papacy 

1337 trmon with the Livonian Brothers 
was followed by notable progress 
in Livonia and plans tor the conversion ot 
the Russians {com the Greek Church to the 
Roman, which fod to a senous defeat for the 
order Couri.ind was also gamed and Memel 
rounded (rrjat to hold Uie conquests 
Eventuall) the suUthem Baltic cosst from 
the Elbe to Finland was opened by the order 
to the irdsaiona of the Church and the trade 
and coloJUte, oi !he Geimd.ns 

A great era of town foundations (some 
So IT! all) opened under the order- Thorn ' 
icaslle, i2jih Kulni (castle, 12 ^ 2 ), Manen- 
’icrdcr (rsjdh Elbing fcastlc, 1^3?-). Memel 
Komgaberg 1,1254), el at. 
1342-1353. A Prussian revolt was put 
clown, and the conquest of Prussia 
continued with aid from Ottokar j 
oi Bohemia, Rudolf 01 Hupsburg, , 
Otto ot Biundexiburg 

1260. The battle of Burben, a disastrous 
defeat of the order by Gie Lithu- 
diiians, ivas followed hy another Prussian 
re-volt which had nutional uspecis and was 
put do-ivn w ith Polisli aid The suppression 
was marked by delilrerate cvtennuiation 
and the virtuallv complete Germaniaation 
of Prussia ensued C ’ 'i-- ---i. 
built fiadd) and tl, . > <■! 

completed (trSsJ 

* The order uilcmed great freedom to the 
towns (espediUy after 1235;; no tolls weie 
collected. Old} customs dues Tho la-rge 
cotnmerci.il towns joined the Eauseatic 
League (,d. ^oy) The Knights rrere also 
generous (after 1236) in charters to German 
^and Polish! nobles, tlie peasants were well 
ticaled, and roass migrations into temtories 
of the Knights became common. 
1363. The jiope granted the order per- 
mission to trade, not for profit, a 
concession later expanded {by devious 
means) into fol) commercial trBedom_ As 
a result tae order, founded as a iemi-mo- 
nastic crus«,dlng sociefy, eventually became 
a, military and canamerddl corporation of 
great wealth and selfish aims, and a senous 
competitor of the very towns it had 
founded The Knights escaped the fate 
of the Templars, though temporarily oa the 
defea^ne. 


Great state was kept at the headquarters 
ID Manenburg, and under Grand Master 
iVninch (1351-13S2) the order -was the 
school of northeni chivalry, just as later it 
became a great cultural mSuence through 
the foundation oi schools e-v tty where m its 
domains .md the maintenance of its houses 
as centers of learning t,Cont p 310 ! 

d. ITALY AND THE PAPACY, 

8S8-L314 

The papacy -was a local and secular in- 
stitution until ro4S, Italy was without 
cJiective native tide. 

588-924. Berengar I, last of the phantom 
‘‘emperors” (vacancy in the em- 
pire, 024'9ha}, -ivas the grandson of Louis 
the Pious. Sarviving rival “emperors” -were 
Guido ot Spoicto, Lambert his son, and 
Louis of Provence, who was crowned em- 
peror ill 015 Raids of Saracens (c. SSol 
and Magyars (c SgS) into Lombardy; a 
Saracen stronghold at Fremet controlled 
the Alpine passes; Saracen settlemenCs in 
southern ItiJy, and the Moslem conquest 
(827) of Sicify began the isolation of that 
area, Italian urban hie had become almost 
c-simit; the invasions -were checked, not 
by the shadowy monarclis, but by the rise 
of feudal defenders, 

914-963. The nadir of the papacy (the 
prmoaacy) the landed aristoc- 
racy of Rome, under the leadership of the 
Senator Theophylact. bs wife Theodora, 
and his daughter Maroria (mistress of 
Pope Sergms HI, and mother of Sergius’ 
son John, later Pope John XI) dominated 
the Cun.-*,. 

925. Maroria, having impriaoned Pope 
Jomi XI, look control of Rome 
until her son 

932-954. Alberic II assumed po-weT; the 
Piiln.nmthm Fdn was a play- 
thing of the Crescenm (Marozia's family), 
who maintained an intermittent supremacy 
m Rome during the roth century. The 
papacy -was -ivithoui, political power or 
spiritual prestige and the Western Church 
tor aH pracLical purposes became a, loose 
organism under its bishops, who gave “na- 
tional churches” such coherence as they 
had, and ackno-wledged a vague kind of 
allegiance to Rome 

924. Eodolf of (Jasan) Bargutidy elected 
king, foUoived by 
926-94S. Hugh of Provence. 

945. Lothair II (d 950), Hugh’s son and 
co-regent, was declared sole king, 
Lothair’s rival, 
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960 961 Berenga II impnsoncd fa s 
V dovv Adelfaeid, who appealed 
(accordmg to lr<i,dicioJi) to Otto 
the Great. 

951 ~ 333 , Otto the Great’s first expedition 
to Italy 

961-964 Otto’s second expedition to Italy, 
m anawer to the appeal ot the 
profligate pope, Jolm XU, for protection 
against Bererigan Otto’s coronation at 
Pavia as Xmg of Italy and h)s coronation 
by the pope as Roiiun Emperor, marked 
the 

962 . REVIVAL OF THE ROMAN EM- 
PIKE. Otto confirmed bis prede- 
cessors’ giants in tJie Paln>ftomufn Pcii-i 
{probably w'lth addiuons), but made careful 
reservation ol the imperial right to sanction 
papa? elections, and treated the pope like a 
German bishop h e, subject to the statel 
Otto aiso exacted a promise from the Ro- 
mans not to elect a pope mthout impcnal 
consent He established a precedent by 
calling a svnad at Rome winch deposed 
( 963) Pope John XII for murder and other 
cnmea, and selec) ed a (layf successor, Leo 
VIII 1963-964'!. This synod opened a 
period ol about a hundred years when the 
papacy was dominated by the German em- 
perors and by the Counts of Tusculam, 
vassals of the emperors wxtji the title oi 
pairs cHCi in Rome. In the same period the 
bishops the uest lost the position they 
bad won in the 5th century, and became 
increasingly depenaent on the kings and 
feudal nobility, and increasingly secular in 
mil look The homage ol Pandolf I for 
Capua sad Beaevento (967) and ins investi- 
ture with the Duchy of Spoleto, mark the 
beginning 01 the long impenal effort to in- 
clude southern Italy in the empire 
964 , Leo VHI was expelled bj the Romans 
shortly after his eieebon, and 
Benedict V was {964-965} elected 
by the Romans without imperial 
consent. 

S66-9T2. Otto’s third expedihon to Italy: 

Otto held 3 synod which deposed 
Benedict Pope John XIII {elected with 
imperial co-operatjon) was soon expelled by 
the Romans, and Otto, alter a terrible 
veiijgeance on Rome, restored him Im- 
perial coronation of the future Otto II 
{907) by John XIII coronation of Theo- 
phano and her marnage to Otto in Eome 

(972}- 

960 - 963 . Otto II’s expedition to Italy : Otto 
crushed Crescentius I, Duke ol the 
Romans, restored the pope (pSr), and was 
utterly defeated in his CTort to espel the 
Saracens from southern Italy by a Greco- 
Moslem alhance (g&a) Otto noimaited 
Pope John XIV (985-984) 


983 Great D.et of Verona reniar«,Abie 
unity of tlie Iralian and Gerrim 
magnates; resolve on a holy war against the 
Moslems, electron ot tire future Otto IJJ as 
successor to nis father Venice, alreadj 
ptofiting by her iMoslem trade, retused ^hsps 
and defied ihe emperor. 

996 . Otto HI, on his first expedition to 
Italy deposed the Pairn-ms, Cres- 
tenuus n, and {at the request of the Roman 
people} uotiiinated as pope hjs cousin 
Bruno, Gregory V (096-999), the first Ger- 
man pope, an ardent Lluniac Gregory sad 
Otto compelled Gerhext to yield the Arch 
bishopric of Reims to the Geriudu ArnuU, 
and forced the h reach cpiscopjt-e to ac 
quiesce Gregory censured King Robert of 
f ranee. Ac the successor to Pope Gregory, 
Otto named Gerbert of Aurillac. 
999 - 1093 . SYLVESTER II (Gerbert of 
Auriilac,!, Uie first FreaGi pope, 
a man of humble otigm, one of the most 
learned men oi his day {Arabic, nuthe- 
m.iHcs, and science). An 'atrigaer and 
diplomat who co-operated with Otto m his 
mystic renewal of the empire' he was .1 
moderate leformei, asserting that simony 
n IS the worst evil of the Churtli 
iOlZ '1046 The Tuscwlan pojpes weic 
either the telatives or the creatures 
ot the Counts of Xasculura. Benedict VIII 
(tor *-1024), something of a reformer, John. 
XIX (1024-1052), his brother, and Benedict 
IX (1035-1044), a debauchee who sold tht 
papacy tor cash i,i e tne Peter’s Pence from 
I'lnglaad) to his godfather, a priest, Gregory 
VI (1044-1040) who bought the See of 
Peter in order to reiorm it. The emperors, 
prewcupied with Gernmu affairs, made 
only rare visits to Italy, 

Notable local elfoits were made by the 
Church to reiorm ztsell and society: ^ 

(i) Local synods decreed clerical celibacy 
(e g. Augsburg, 952, Poitiers, rooo, Seligen- 
stodt, 1023, Bourses, rogr), and attacked 
simony. 

fa) Foundation (gio) of the Abbey of 
Cluny by William the Pious, Duke ot Aqm- 
tame, as a reformed Benedictme house, 
wnoiiy tree ol feudal control, directly undei 
the Holy See CentraliKation ot all daughter 
and affiliated houses (priories) under a 
single Abbot of Cluny: rapid spread ot 
Cluniac organization (France, Lerrsme, 
Germany) and ideas oi reform into western 
Europe; celibacy of the clergy*, abolition of 
lay investiture; and of simony 
{3) Gerard, Lord ot Brogue, founded 
(923) a monastery on Lis own estate which 
became a center of ecclesiastical reforms 
among existing foundations in Flanders and 
Lorraine 

{4} Synods in. Aquitaine and B 
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''where moturchical oppoMtion to feudal 
anarchy was weakf pronounced (c. 0S9) 
diiathema on ravagcrs of the CJiurch and 
despollers of the poor, initiating a long 
senes, of dencnl efforts throughout Europe 
to force feudal self-reguktioa, which go b> 
the name of the Peace of God These de- 
crees, repeatedly renewed snd extended 
weie supplemented falter c 1040) by the 
Truce of God, an effort to hmit tilting to 
ceccain days and senbons of the year 

(5) An eftoit to restore the central au- 
tiioniy ol the Chureh by reference to past 
decrees, ot which the most notable were the 
so-culled Isidoreatt (or Forged) Det.retdi, 
attributed to Isidorus Mercator, and pro- 
daced (c 850) by a Frankish dene A 
coiabinotion ol authentic ^md forged papal 
decrees they aimed to establish the au- 
thenty and power ot lae bishops and the 
position ot the pope as supreme lawgiver 
and judge, and to malce liirn supreme over 
councils 

(o) Notable ini reuse in new ascettc 
orders :n Italy and inontistac schools north 
and south of the lUps. outatanikcg in- 
dividual reformcis (eg. Peter Gaanan, d 
1072, Lanfratic, d laSp, Anselm, d. 1x09). 

ITALY AT THE OPENING OP THE 
IITH CENTTJRY; bicilj was iR the hands 
of the Saracens, Apuha and Calabria under 
the ieeble rule of CoastanUnopIe, Gaeta, 
Naples, Amalfi, weie nty xepuolics, Belie- 
ver to, Capua, and Saierno the capitals ot 
Lombard pmcipahljes Norman piJgnms 
airiving ('loih) at the slixme of St Michael 
on Monte Gargatio began the penetrabon 
of the south by Norman soldiers of fortune 
m the service of rival states, the first per- 
manesnt Norman establishment was at 
A'''ersa (c, 1029), the sons of the Norman 
TJanertd of Hauteviile (including Robeit 
GuisOiurd) appeired (after c 1035), and 
theii steady advance at the expense of the 
Greeks led Bcneveiito to appeal ior papal 
proiccUun (10 ;i) Feudal anarchy pre- 

vailed m the north 

itK !7 Conrad II, jn Italy for his corona- 
tion, restored ordei in the north, 
reducing the Lombard nobles 
1037 . On a second expedition he disci- 
plined Archbishop .infaert of 
hlilan. restorea order in the south. 
Ids cens^'tHiio dofcudzs made Ital- 
ian fiefs hereditary 

10 i 4 - 1046 . GREGORY VI purchased the 
papal throne to reiomi the _pa- 
Piicy, but the end ot his leign saw three rival 
pojjcs (Gregorj , byU'estci ICT, and Benedict 
IX ) All three were deposed by the Synods 
of Sutxi and of Some (104&) under pressure 
from the retormiag emperor, Henry U£, 
who made Suidgar Bishop of Bamberg, 


pope as Clement 11 (1046-1047), bie first of 
a seaes of German pontifis Uamasus II 
(1048!, Leo IX (1043-1054), Victor II 
(io55-ro57). represenbng strong Ciuniac 
infiuences Henry pacified southern Italy, 
rea-ilirmed the imperial right of nomination 
to the papacy, and left Italy m sound 
order 

1049 - 1035 . Rpstoraiion of the mdepend 
ence of the papacy, resumption of 
papal leadership in the Church and 
of spiritual supremacy m the west 
1049 - 1054 . LEO IX i^Biuno ot Toul, a kins- 
man of Henry IIIJ began the 
identification of the papacy with Cluniac 
letorms,, and the restoration 01 the spiritual 
primacy of the Holy See He znsisred on his 
own caaotuutl eleciion to the papal throne, 
reorganfeed the chancery on the impena! 
model, reformed the Church by persorul or 
logatme v'lsltaboa, giving retoim reality m 
the west The Synod ot Rome (1047) had 
issued stern decrees against simony and 
clcncal iriarriage. 

1053 . Henry III granted the Duchy of 
Benevento to the p^acy 

1053 Leo, in his personal efiort to enforce 

papal nghts in the south, was 
utterly defeated by the Noiaians 
at Civitate 

1054 'The long aoctnn.vl controversy with 

the Greek Orthodox Chwch, 
which really hinged on lundaaientai di- 
vergences between east and west, ended 
with the final schism bctiveen the eastern 
(Orthodox) and svebtern (Roman) Chnrcli 
(P a49) 

1064 - 1067 . VICTOR II. Elected at the 
urging of Hildebrand ('ater Greg- 
ory VII), wno domiiicited this ponbhcaio 
and tne toUowmg one and who made the 
papacy the leader in retorm Beatrice, 
mother of Matilda, and widow of Count 
Boniface of ruscany, married (1034) God- 
trey the Bearded, Duke ot Upper Lorraine, 
lienry’s most dangerous foe in Germany as 
Boniface had been in Italy. Henry arrested 
Beatrice and her daughter Matilda, Boni- 
face's heiress; Godfrey fled, Matilda re- 
mained all hei life a powerful ally of the 
papacy, and kept ouddlc Italy loyal to the 
popes 

1057 - 105 S- SXEPEEH IX (hrotlier of 
Godfrey the Beoided), .. zealous 
Clufliac. Tiie Ratafia (c 1056), a popidar 
mov’ement (the result oi a preaching cam- 
paign), gained Wide currcticy in the Milan 
region tor its aemands of clerical celibacy, 
the end oi simony and tor apostolic sun- 
pliaty among the dergy. It came into 
sharp confiict .vith the bishop and ckr^y 
Teter Damian, sent by the pope, main- 
tained thn papal positioa ( 059 and 
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brought the archbishop to terms, there was 
a later outbreak of the Patma. 
1068-1061. MICHOLAS IL 
1069. The Synod of the Lateran, by its 
electoral decree, replaced the 
vague traditional rights of the Roman 
cdergy in papal elections by an electoral 
college of cardinals, the prerogative voice 
in the election went to the seven cardinal 
bishops; the cardinal clergy represented 
the clergy and people at large, a Roman 
prelate (li v orthyj was to be preferred, the 
election to be at Rome if possible. Henry’s 
nghts were provided for, but the provision 
seems to have been peisonal rather than 
general. 

1058. Under Hildebrand’s influence an 
alliance was made with the Nor- 
man, Richard of Aversa, and Nicholas alter 
exacting an oath later invested Robert 
Gmseaxd with the Duchy of Apuha and 
Calabria, and _ promised him Sicily if he 
could conquer it, thereby establishing papal 
suzerainty over southern Italy, the first 
great expansion of temporal suzerainty by 
the popes The Synod of Melft condemned 
( 1059 ) the mairiage of clergy. 
1061-1073. ALEXANDER 11. HlS election 
without consultation of Henry IV 
created serious tension; the Synod of Basel 
declared the election invalid, and chose an 
anti-pope Alexander, on friendly terms 
with William the Conqueror, blessed the 
Norman, conquest of England 
1071. Robert Guiscard (d loSs) captured 
Ban, ending the Greek power in 
Italy, his capture of Palermo 
( 1072 ) began the 

1072- 1091. Norman coni]uest of Sicily 

Roger I (d iioi) succeeded Guis- 
card as lord of southern Italy 
(except Capua, Amalfi, and papal 
Benevento). 

1073- 1085. GREGORY VII {Htliehran^ 

Short, corpulent, with glittering 
eyes, the son of an Itahan peasant educated 
at Rome under strong Clumac influence 
Inspired by Giegory the Great, Gregory 
VI, and the study of the Decretals, he was 
neither an original tliinker nor a scholar, but 
was mtensely practical and of lofty moral 
stature After a brilhant career in the 
Cuna. he was acclaimed pope by the Ro- 
mans before his election German bishops 
protested the election, and Gregory post- 
poned hjs consecration, awaiting Henry’s 
decision in a sincere effort to hve up to his 
ideal of perfect co-operation between pope 
and emperor m the mterest of peace, reform, 
and the universal monarchy of the papacy 
His program was summed up by his Djcfu- 
ius an informal memorandiim which as- 
serted ( Ihe Church has never 


erred, can never err, {z) the pope is supreme 
judge, may be judged by none, and there is 
no appeal from him., ( 3 ) no synod may be 
called a general one without his _order, 
( 4 ) he may depose, transfer, reinstate 
bishops; (51 he alone is entitled to the hom- 
age of all princes, {( 1 ) he alone may depose 
an emperor 

1075-1122. THE I N VESTITURE STRUG - 
GLE. vindication of the spiritual 
supremacy and leadership of the papacy 
(p 206), 

The Emperor Henry IV after his Saxon 
victory forgot his promises of reform in 
Germany. The Synod of Rome { 1075 ) 
passed severe decrees against simony, cleri- 
cal marriage, and (for tlie first tirne) agaiiisti 
lay mvestiture, providing deposition for 
clerical offenders, excommunication for lay- 
men Gregory’s letter of romonstruiice and 
rebuke to Henry was ignored, and Henry, 
on the urging ot the Gciman bishops, called 
a Synod at Worms ( 1070 ), This synod de- 
posed Gregory Henry’s first oxcommuni- 
catioa and the so-called humiliation at 
Canossa ( 1077 ! profited neither party, 
Heiirjds second deposition ( 1080 ) was with- 
out serious effect After a scries of inva- 
sions ( 1081 - 1084 ), Ilemy entered Rome and 
was crowned by his anti-iiope, only to be 
expelled by Gregory’s Norman ally, Robert 
Guiscard, with a mol ley army which in 
eluded Saracens, the aircuitj of the Nor- 
man sack made it impossible for Gregory 
to remain and he died a virlu.il exile, almost 
a prisoner ot his allies at Salerno, leaving 
Henry and his anti-pope master of Rome 
for the time 

Gregory was on excellent terms with 
WiUiain the Conqueror and responsibk 
for Alexandei’s blessing of the Conquest 
( 1066 ), but William, true to the Normi* 
conception of sUoiig monarchy, ignored 
Gregory's pressure to make England a her 
of the papacy, and forbade the rircuhtton 
of papal bulls in England without liis jier- 
mission Gregory asserted papal su/eraiiiLy 
over Hungary, Spain, bardmia, and Cor 
Sica. After a vacancy of a year, a doie 
fnead of Gregory was elected pope, Victor 
HI ( 1086 - 10 S 7 ). an aged, unwilling pontiff, 
soon driven from. Rome by Henry’s parti 
sans 

1088-1099. URBAN II. A Frenchman of 
noble blood, long intimate with 
Gregory, handsome, eloquent, learned, he 
contmued Gregory’s policy of mauitamiiig 
the complete independence of the papacy 
and vigorous opposition to the emperors 
Urban arranged the marriage of Countess 
Matilda and the son of the (Welf) Duke of 
Bavana ( 1089 ) 

Henry mvaded nmthera Italy succea- 
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fully, but Matilda held out ui the hills, Ur- 
ban, profiting by the anarchj' m Geimany, 
urged Henry’s son Conrad to a re\olt 
( logsj which was lal en up by half ot Lom- 
bardy Urban at the Synod of Piacenza 
(’1095) renewed the decrees against simony 
and clerical marnage added a ban on cleri- 
cal homage to lajmcn and received the 
appeal of the Byzantine emperor for help 
agamst the Turks at the Synod of Clermont 
(10Q5) (p. 255) Urban escommunicated 
King Philip I of France for adultery and 
proclaimed the First Crusade, directing his 
appeal to the nobles and peoples rather than 
the monarchs, most of whom were hostile 
to the papacy On a visit to southern Italy, 
Urban made Roiier of Sicily his legate 
(ioqSL thug exempting him from the visits 
ot an ordinary legate At the Synod of 
Bari, Urban was as much interested in keep- 
ing the papal leadership in the Crusade as 
he lias in the debates on the procession of 
the Holy Ghost The First Cnisadc was 
the first great victory foi the refoimed pa- 
pacy, the papal dominance of the military 
eflort to defend Chnstendom is significant 
of the new prestige of the papacy and the 
dechne oi the emperors 
1099-1118 PASCHAL 11 renewed the ex- 
communication ot Henry IV, in- 
trigued with Henry Ins son, Anselm waged 
the investiture battle in England (1103- 
1107), ending In a compromise (nor), fol- 
lowed almost at once by the lapse of lay 
investiture m France (tormeilj one of the 
worst offenders) Paschal’s humiliating re- 
nunciation (ijit) ot papal fiefs and secular 
revenues, liis repudiation by his clergy, 
and his arrest by Henry V made a much 
more profound impression in Europe than 
Canossa Pasclial recalled (1112) his con- 
^ cessions 

1115 The Countess Matilda, having made 
a donation (loSO and 1102) ot her 
allodial lands (the second great addition to 
papal holdings'! to the papacy (subject to 
tree testamentary Jisjiosilion), willed them 
at her death 11115) 1^° Henry V, who came 
and occupied the Matildine lands (in 7) 
destined to be a bone of contention be- 
tween the popes and emperors tor a cen- 
tury 

1118-1119. GELASIUS II was forced to 
flee Rome, Henry V appointed his 
own pope, Gelasms haimg ev- 
commumcaled (iri8) Henry, was 
finally driven to France. 
1118-1124. CALIXTirs II, a Burgundian, 
related to half the rulers of Europe 
and a skilled diplomat, arranged the Con- 
cordat of Worms (,1122) which closed the 
investiture controc ersy with a compromise. 
The Synod of R mp) wed the 
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decrees against simony, clerical marriage, 
and lay investiture, as well as the excom- 
munication of Henry V. 

1130-1138 Papal schism: precipitated 
by the corrupt election ot the 
(Cluniac) Cardinal Pierleone (,son of a rich 
converted Jewish banker of Rome), as Ana- 
cletus II (1130-1138), and the hostility of 
the rival houses of Corsi and Frangipani 
The rival pope, Innocent II (1130-1143), 
supported by Bernard of Clairvaux and 
most of Europe, was giv en mihtary support 
by Lothair in return for confirmation of his 
rights under the Concordat of 1122, im 
penal coronation, and investiture with 
the Matildine Lmds .\n3cletus confirmed 
Roger Il’s title as lung in return for his 
support 

1139 The Second Lateran Council (the 
tenth general council in the west) 
was attended by a thousand 
bishops It marked the end of 
the schism. 

1143. The Commune of Rome; established 
in opposition to the non-Roman 
pope. It defied three feeble popes ( Celestine 
II, Lucius II; Eugenius III) Arnold of 
Brescia, pupil ot Abelard, emerged as the 
eloquent leader with bitter denunciations 
of deiical wealth and papal bloodshed and 
burning appeals for a return to apostolic 
poverty and simplicity Temporary resto 
ration of the ancient Roman state, appeal 
to the emperor’s protection Bernard of 
Clairvaux_^ agreed with Arnold’s indictment 
(cf ConstderafiMe, addressed to Pope 
Eugemus), but saw salvation for the Church 
in purification fiom within, not in diminu 
Uon of Its great powers, and opposed Arnold 
as he had Abelard 

1147-1149 The Second Crusade (p 256) 
11S4-1159 Adrian I'V (Nicholas Ereak- 
spear, the only English pope) 
Son of a poor man. learned kindly, of high 
character, he had risen by his own ments, 
Roman anarchy ended by a stern interdict 
Arnold expelled, alliance with Frederick 
Barbaroesa againsi William, King ot Sicily, 
altercation with Frederick over his haughty 
refusal of ceremonial service to the pope 
(stirrup episode) The bitter hostility of 
the Romans to pope and emperor forced a 
surreptitious coronation and huiried de 
parture from Rome 

1156. Frederick executed Arnold as a 
heietic, but abandoned Adrian to 
the Normans and forced him to an inde 
pendent Italian policy (1 e alliance with an 
anti-Normaa league of southern barons and 
with Constantinople) which bi ought Wil 
ham of Sicily to his knees as the pope’s 
vassal Adrian accepted the Roman Com 
c and returned to Rome, 
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1158- 1162 Fiedenck’s second expedition 

to Italy the League uf Pavia 
(Brescia, Cremona, Parma, Piacenza) sup- 
ported Frederick, Milan and its league were 
reduced to submission The great Diet of 
Roncaglia' Frederick, using Roman law to 
justify an extreme assertion of impenal 
rights and a brusque resumption of impenal 
regalia, substituted an imperial podesia lor 
the consuls in the Lombard cities, drove 
Milan into open revolt ^njQ- 1162 ) and 
turned the towns to alliance with the pope 
Renewal ot the papal alliance vvith Byzan- 
tium, formation of an alliance of Lombard 
towns under papal auspices 

1159- 1181. ALEXANDER HI (.imperialist 

anti-popes Victor IV, Paschal III, 
Calixtus HI). Frederick, citing precedents 
from Constantine, Charlemagne and Otto 
the Great, held a synod at Pavia to adjudi- 
cate the claims ot Alexander III and Victor 
IV Alexander ignored the synod, Victor 
was recognized Alexander, after an exile 
in France, returned and excommunicated 
Frederick ( 1165 ) Renewal of the town 
leagues ( 1164 ), Milan rebuilt, expulsion of 
imperial poiestitj, 

1167-1168 Frederick's fourth expedition 
to Italy Alexander’s flight to the 
Normans, Frederick’s capture of Rome, 
renewal ot the Lombard League ( 1168 ). 
promises of mutual aid, organization tor 
federal administration, erection of Ales- 
sandria, a great fortress city (.named for the 
pope), to guard the passes ( 116 S), Italy 
virtually independent. 

1174. Frederick’s fitth expedition to Italy 
vam siege ot Alessandria, com- 
plete defeat at Legnano ( 1176 ); 
preliminary peace of Venice ( 1177 , 
the centenary of Canossa). 

1179 The Third Lateraa Council decreed 
a two-thirds vote of the conclave 
to be necessary tor a valid papal 
election 

1181-1198 A series of ununportant popes, 
often exiled trom Rome by local 
anarchy until 118 S, when papal 
recognition of the Commune of 
Rome made peaceful residence 
again possible 

1183 Peace of Constance- impenal su- 
zeramty in Italy recognized, re- 
sumption by the Lombard towns ot all 
regalia they had ever enjoyed, including the 
light to mamtam an army, to fortify, to 
keep the league or expand it, full judiual 
jurisdiction, control of their own coinage, 
abolition of the imperial podeslhs. The only 
relic ot imperial control was the reservation 
of the emperor’s nght to confirm elected 
consuls, the right ot appeal to the imperial 
court, and the retentian of tlie fadrum as a 


contnbution to military needs The Lom- 
bard towns were autonomous for all practi 
cal purposes under a very loose system of 
imperial legates and xicars 
1184 Frederick’s sixth expedition to Italy 
utilizing the split m the Lombard 
League (alter 1181 J and local ieuds in Tus- 
cany and Bologna Iredenck created a 
strong imperial party 111 middle Italy and 
by a liberal charter ( 1185 ) even won over 
Milan 

1189-1192 The Third Crusade (p 25 O) 
1198-1216 INNOCENT III A tough 
minded Italian patrician of Ger 
man blood (whose family provided the 
Church With eight popesj. chosen by the 
cardinals to restore the political power of 
the papacy. Animated by an historical 
mysticism, he looked on Christendom as a 
single community m which he aimed to 
combine moral unity with a world-state 
under papal guidance He deduced the 
papal powers from the Petrine Theory, the 
Old Tsitameni, the Donalwn of Constantine 
and from the duty of the pope to insure 
justice, mamtam peace prevent and punish 
sin, and aid the unfortunate With a clear 
grasp of essentials, he never lost sight cif 
this concept, but his frequent opportunism 
destroyed his moral grandeur. Insistence 
not on moral or theological, but on histori 
cal grounds ue the Translation of the 
Empire) on the right (claimed by Gregory 
VIIj to pass on impenal elections A bril- 
liant administrator, he first brought the 
papal chancery into systematic organization 
(division into four sections under experts 
careful systematized treatment of docu 
ments) and made a great collection of 
canons and decretals This pontificate w as 
the zemth of the mediaeval papacy 

Restoratioii of the Papal States (Spohtjf, 
Ancona, Romagna regained), many lowns 
succeeded 111 escaping and keeping ilieir 
local autonomy Tuscany an anti-impcrml 
league under papal auspices, towns like 
Florence, Lucca, and Siena retained ihcir 
appropriations of the Matildine lands (a 
partial foundation of their later povverl , I he 
rest of the Matildine lands were regained 
by the Church Innocent used his jiosuion 
first as protector, then as guardian ot 
I'ledenck II, m an attempt to aheiute 
Sicily from the Hohenslautens, 

Steady msistence on a crusade. The 
Fourth Craside (p, 256 I combined opportu 
nity to attack the inndel with a chance to 
reunite the Roman and Orthodox Churches, 
Innocent reconaled himself to the sack of 
Constantinople by the organization of the 
new Latin Church of Constantinople The 
Albigensian Crusade (p 229 ) directed 
the sDneadiag henesy of sou hem 
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France, drenched that region with blood 
and erterminated one ot the most advanced 
loLal cultures in Europe, under revolting cu- 
curastances of feudal cynicism and clerical 
intolerance Simon de Montfort nullified 
Innocent's efforts to divert the crusaders’ 
ardor to Spain against the Moslems 

Vindxcatioa of the political claims of the 
papacy: (ij Asserting his right to pass on 
imperial elections, Innocent rejected the 
Hohenstaufen claimant (.Philip ot Swabiaj 
to the imperial crown, ignored the un- 
doubted rights of Frederick, crowned and 
supported Otto (.in return tor large promises 
ot obedience to papal authority), and then 
procured (in alliance with King Philip Ilj 
the election ot Frederick II (2) By e\com- 
niumcating Philip II (1198) he forced him. 
to a formal recognition ot his wile Ingeboig, 
but was coldly rebuffed when he intervened 
in Philip’s struggle with the Angevins 
(3) Maintaining the lights ot his nominee 
to the See ot Canterbury (Langton), Inno- 
cent forced King John ot England (inter- 
dict, 1208J to cede England to the Holy See 
and receive it back as a fief (1213) (4) in- 

noLfnt receic cd the homage as papal vassals 
ot the toUowmg states Aragon, Bulgaria, 
Denmark Hungary, Poland, Portugal, 
Serbia, and brought the Roman Ehurch 
to its closest approximation to an ideal 
Christian, universal commonwealth 

The struggle against urban heresy The 
Church, long organized to deal with a pre- 
dominantly rural society, was increasingly 
out of touch with the rising bourgeoisie 
and urban proletariat as town hie revived 
and expanded, the anti-clencalism ol the 
cities had become a major problem The 
Italian, Francis of Assisi, and the Spaniard, 
Dominic, organized the spontaneous re- 
,11'onse withm the Church to this crisis 
1 runcis (d 1226), a converted gilded youth 
as the joyous “troubadour of religion” 
began preaching the beauties ot humble- 
ness. poverty, simpliuty, and devotion, 
ot the brotherhood ol man, of man and 
the animals, of man and nature His 
cheerful vernacular hymns won tremendous 
success m the towns of Italy Founded 
as a brotherhood, whence the name Friars 
Minor {MiKortki, Crty Briars, also Cordi- 
litn}, the Franciscans won cautious support 
!r TO Innocent, but not formal ratification 
as a corporation until 1223 

The second ot the Mendicant Orders, the 
Domimcans, born ol Dominic’s campaign 
ag imst the Albigensian heresy, was sanc- 
tioned by Innocent (1215) Organized as 
a preaching order, the Dominicans (Friars 
Frtackeis, Blacl Friars, or Jacobins in 
PatiSl paLlerned iheir constitution on the 
Iran Phese two orders 
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were not monastic, rural monks, but town 
dwellers devoted to preaching and chanty 
The conduct of the Inquisition was en 
trusted to them (1233) and their direct 
influence on education (especially that of 
the Domimcans) was enormous 
121S. The Fourth Lateran Council was the 
chmax ol Innocent’s pontificate 
(attended by 400 bishops, Soo abbots and 
priors, and the representatives ol the 
monarchs ol Christendom) and its decrees 
were ot tremendous significance (r) The 
Church was pronounced one and universal , 
(2) the Sacrarnents u ere decreed the chan 
nel of grace, and the chief sacrament, the 
Eucharist, (3) the Dogma of transubslau- 
tialion was proclaimed, (4) annual con- 
fession, penance, and communion were 
enjoined, (5) careful rules were made as to 
episcopal elections and the qualifications 
of clergy, and (b) injunctions for the 
maintenance of education in each cathedral 
and tor theological instruction were formu- 
lated, {7) the Albigensian and Catharist 
heicsies were condemned, (8) trial by ordeal 
and by battle torbidden, (9) rehc worship 
regulated, and (10) rules of monastic hie 
were made more rigorous. Finally, another 
crusade was proclaimed 
1216-1227. HONORIDS III, a high- 
minded noble 01 conciliatory dis- 
position who managed to kero on 
relatively good terms with Fred 
enck II 

1227-1241. GREGORY IX, a relatne of 
Innocent HI, aged and fiery, he 
never lelared his relentless pres 
sure on Frederick. Canomzation 
of Francis of Assisi (1228} and 
Dommic (1234). 

1243-1254. INHOCENT lY, a canon 
lawyer Supposedly friendly to 
Frederick, he conUnued the un- 
compromising attack on the em- 
peior, and encompassed the final 
rum ot the Hohenstauten 
1271-1276. GREGORY X (Vtsconh), a 
high-minded pope with, three aims, 
to pacify Italy, to check Charles ot Anjou 
and the rising power of France, and to 
pacify Germany At the Synod of Lyons 
(1274) he provided for the seclusion of con- 
claves to avoid corruption His successors 
were occupied witli Italian ahairs (the war 
ot Naples and Siciiy, baronial anarchy in 
Rome, etc.), and the advancement ot their 
own houses' Nicholas HI (Orstm) (1277- 
1280), a toe of Charles of Anjou, Martin IV 
(1281-1285), a puppet of Charles of Anjou, 
Honorius IV (SavdU) (12S5-1287), Nicho- 
las IV (Colonna) (12SS-1292) The 
nes ot the great houses was so dose that 
two yean were required to elect N cholas 
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successor, a-liennit dragged unwiUmg (as a 
result of Cardinal MaUbranca’s dream) to 
the Holy See, Celestine V (1294J, who never 
saw Rome, a puppet of Charles of Anjou 
and Cardinal Caetani Induced (probably) 
by Caetani (the midnight 1.0106, a mega- 
phone over the papal couch) he resigned 
{The Gnat Refusal, Dante, hif III, 60) 
and was kept a prisoner hy his successor, 
Boniface VIIl (Catlaiu) 
1294-1534. THE SECULARIZED PA- 
PACY absoiption in secular poli- 
tics to the exclusion of spiritual 
leadership 

1294-1303. BONIFACE VIII (CattaicA 
Surpassed all his colleagues in ihe 
Sacred College as lawyer, diplomat, and 
man of affairs. A skeptic m. religion, but a 
believer m amulets and magic, well read in 
the pagan classics, he was the lesst meiiaeml 
pope, and the last pope to claim the um- 
versal authority oi the papacj as asserted 
by Gregory VII and maintained by Inno- 
cent III Addicted to low company he 
was not as \iaous as contemporary propa- 
ganda painted him Handsome and \ain 
he substituted on oicasion iinpen.il dress 
and regalia for papal vestments u/n 
pope, 1 am Caesat) Rude beyond belief 
doimneenng and well-hated, his chici mm 
was the aggrandizement ot the CdeUini 
tamily. An intelligent patron of architcc- 
ttire and art: Giotto m Rome 
1295. Bent on regaining Sicily for the pa- 
paej, Boniface continued the 
support of the -Angevin claimant Charles H 
of Naples, arranged ihe Peace of 1295, by 
which James ot Aragon exchanged Sicily 
for the investiture of Sardinia and Corsica, 
and the extinction of Phench claims m 
Aragon 

1295. The BuU Clencts laicos, designed to 
bring the kings of France and 
England to accept papal intervention, for- 
bade the payment ot taxes by the clergy to 
lay rulers without papal consent (a vain 
attempt to maintain a mediaeval custom 
m the faxe of rising national states) Philip 
IV ot France answered xvith an embargo on 
the export of bullion, Edward I of England 
with outlawry of the clergy, both weie sup- 
ported by pnhhc opinion expressed m their 
national assemblies fpp. 200, 232) 
1297. Angered by the Colonna, their in- 
sistence on the xalidity ot Ccles- 
tine V's election, their appeal to a general 
council, and their support of the Aragonese 
in Sicily, the pope began a veritable crusade 
whidi exiled the Colonna (Palestrina, the 
family stronghold, razedj 
Recognition of the rights of Robert 
(second son of Charles II) in Naples (ex- 
rtnsiroi of Carobcit of B 


ol die formation of a Caetani state as a 
threat to the barons 

1300. THE GREAT JUBILEE, zenith of 
the pontificate, one of the mag- 
nificent pageants of the mediaeval papacy, 
managed with tremendous pomp by Bom- 
late, huge donations (raked over public 
tables by papal “croupiers”), the proceeds 
mtended bj Boniface lor the second Caetani 
state to be formed in Tuscany and for the 
subjection of Sicily 

1302 Charles of Valois' taiiure to dislodge 
Fiederick, the .Aragonese claimant 
m Sicily, forced Boniface to the Peace of 
1302 which ended the War of the Sicilian 
Vespers, lelt Frederick king, and provided 
tor the ultimate reunion of Najiks and 
Sicily under the Aragonese 

1302- 1303. Bonilacc’s deleat and humiha 

tioii by the national states 
The Bull Unam sanctam (.1302) marked 
the climax ot papal ckinis to supeiiuncy 
over naiioiial stales and lay rulers Philip 
I\ (lus appeal lor a compromise itjccLtd) 
dispatched Nugaiet to bring the pope to 
French soil for trial by a general council 
called by Philip 

1303. The “Terrihie Day at Anagni” 
Nogaret and bciarra Colonna 
penetrated to the papal apartment, found 
Bomtacc in bed, threatened him with de uh 
tried to force his resignation, took him 
prisoner Fated with a public reaction 
against them as foreigners, Noguiet and 
Colonna fied, and Bonhace died shortly ot 
hnmilialiuii The p.ipacy, so lately ln- 
umphanl oxer tlie empire, lonnd itselt de- 
feated by a new torce, national feeling sup 
porting national monarchy, and the dole it 
vmdicated the claim ot the new states to 
tax clerics and to maintam cnmmal juris- 
diction river them * 

1303- 1304. BENEDICT XI. Exiled to 

Perugia by the anarchy m Rome, 
he promulgated a bull condemning the 
pnnapals m the affair at Anagni, and died 
almost immediately (reputedly fay poiorwij 
The cardinals, almost evenly divided for 
and against Boniface, after a contlai col 
ten months, chose a compromise candid iLt 
the French Archbishop ot Bordeaux, Btr 
trand de Got (supposed to be a bitter foe of 
Philip IV), who assumed the name 
1305-1314. CLEMENT V (1305-1314) 
Clement ne\-er entered Italy and 
became friendly (biibed?) to Philip The 
Synod of Vienne (1311-1312) exonerated 
Boniface’s memoiy despite Philip’s pres 
sure, but Philip had his way with the Tem 
pJars (1307) (p 232) Italy was m anarchy, 
but Cieraent was bent on retiirnmg there 
as soon as he had made peace between 
Engiiiiid and Imme and a cru 
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sade. To escape Philip, Clement estab- 
lished the papal court at Avignon (Avi- 
gnon ivas an enclave in the Venaissm which 
■was papal territory). (Coni. p. 386 ) 

(1) The Norman Kingdom in South 
Italy and Sicilyt 1106-1194 

1130 - 1154 , The Norman Count Soger II 
of Sicily (1105-1130) succeeded 
the Norman Duke William ol Apulia (i ii i- 
1127) and in 1130 assumed the title of King 
of Sicily, Apulia, and Capua with the ap- 
prov al of anti-Pope Anacletus II. Excom- 
municated by Pope Innocent II (1139) for 
his alliance tilth Anacletus, he defeated 
Innocent (1140), took, him prisoner, and 
forced recognition of hi 5 title By skillful 
diplomacy he prevented a joint in\ asion ot 
Sicily by the Greek and Roman emperors 
Planning a Mediterranean coinmertial 
empire. Roger established an extensive 
North African holding (at its mavimum, 

1154 - 1166 . William I, coiiunuiiig Roger s 
policy defeated (1156) the Byzan- 
tine allies of Pope Adnan IV and compelled 
Adrian to recognize his title in Sicily, 
Ajwlia. Naples, Amalfi, and Salerno Pie 
supported Pope Alexander III against 
Fredcnek I. 

1166 - 1189 . William II continued this 
pohey, but as he planned a Medi- 
terranean empire and 'Wished a free hand, 
he welcomed the marriage of Con- 

stance (Roger II’s daughter), his heiress, 
to the future Emperor Henry VI He him- 
self marned Joan, sister of King Richard I 
of England, and intended to lead the Thud 
Crusade as part of his imperial plans On 
his death, 

V. 190 - 1194 . Tancred of Lecce (son of Roger, 
Duke of Apuha, the brother ot 
Constance) led a vigorous native resistance 
to the Emperor Henry VI (king, 1 194-1 197) 
with the support of the pope and Richard I 
Henry reduced Sicily, southern Italy, and 
p irt of Tuscany, with the aid of Pisa and 
Genoa retained the Matildme lands in 
central Italy, organized an imperial ad- 
ministration, of his holdings, and planned a 
great empire with Italy as its base Purely 
If Orman rule ended with Tancred 
1 he Norman kingship in southern Italy 
and Sicily was theocratic, on Byzantine 
lines, the administration was an efficient, 
departmentalized bureaucracy Tremen- 
dous prosperity and efficient ta'ration made 
the Sicihan inonarchs perhaps the richest 
in Europe Deahng with a cosmopolitan 
kingdom containing Italian, Greek, and 
Saracen elements, and needing settlers, the 
No rulers p a tol t cdecU 
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cisra which provided for wide racial diver 
geuces in law, religion, and culture 

Roger II’s cosmopolitan court and gener 
ous patronage of the learned produced a 
brilliant circle including the Arab geogra 
phcc Ednsi, Eugenius the translator of 
Ptolemy’s Opiia, and Henry Aristippus, 
translator ot Plato’s Phaedo and Book IV 
of lAristotle’s Meieorologica 

(2) The Development of Italian Towns 

No continuous tradition ot mediaeval and 
classical town government in Italy can be 
traced The pust-Carolingmn anarchy left 
defense m local hands and rural refuges and 
town walls were the work of local co-opera- 
tion The bishops in Lombardy, traditional 
guardians of their flocks, with large episco- 
pal and comital powers delegated from the 
monarchs, played a deasive idle in com- 
munal organization for defense fe g Ber 
gamo, 904} The first cases ot true urban 
autonomy were in Amalfi, Benevento, and 
Naples (1000-1034), a development cut 
short by the advent of the Normans 

The great urban evolution took place m 
the north, and particularly m Lombardy, 
W'heie sworn municipal leagues and urban 
associations appeared (probably) in the 
loth century. In these cities che nobles 
(since ancient times town-du'eHers for at 
least part of each year) played an important 
part, though they were always balanced by 
the bishops The emperors, busy in Ger- 
many or preoccupied ’With the popes, made 
Wide grants of regalian rights over local 
coinage, toUs, customs dues, police powers, 
and justice (diplomas of Henry I, Lothaire 
n, and Conrad II), there were also con- 
siderable delegations of local episcopal 
powers. Full-fledged communes appeared 
m the nth and izLh centuries (eg Asti, 
1093, Pavia, 1105, Florence, 1138, and 
Rome itself, by papal charter, ir8S) Ex- 
pansion in the great maritime and com- 
mercial republics was rapid (e g Pisa’s new 
walls. 1081, Florence’s second wait, 1172- 
1174, Venetian expansion in the Adriatic 
after the capture of Ban from the Saracens, 
1002), 

As a result of revolt and negotiation the 
towns of Lombardy were largely self-gov- 
erning communes by the opemng of the 
13 th century, and the consulate or its 
equivalent was m full activity by the end 
of the century Typical town organization 
an. assembly (legislation declaration of war 
and peace, etc), the consuls, core of the 
magistracy, usually four to twenty m num- 
ber, serving a one-year term, and chosen 
from the leading farmhesj the town council 
and r tes 
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The development oi the merchant and 
cratt guildij kd to a %jgojous class Ts^aiiare 
as the rising bourgeakie asserted itsefa, and 
brought in the podestate (the podes&), a 
kind of local dictator during the last 
quarter of the 12th ceatacy 

In Tuscany the lo^yns treated the counts 
as the Lombards had treated their bishops 
\’enKe, thanks to her peculiar circum- 
stances, evolved a unique commercial oli- 
garchy, 

(3) Th9 Rise of Vemce to 1310 

Fugitives from the Huns found retuge 
among the fishing vdiages of the lagoons, 
fi;ae permanent establishment oi Vemce 
aeem^ co date trom the Lonibard invasion 
(jOS) Venetian aid to Belisanus began 
uiie tormal connection beliteen Venice and 
Constantmople and a (largely) Lheoretica) 
connection ndth the Eastern Homan. Em- 
nire. The trihwu imwes (a central gov- 
erning committee ol the islands) dated from 
c, 

•SS?^ Election of the first doge. A 

monopoly and sall-iisn trade were 
the sources of the first prosperity of Venice 
Two great parties (, : 1 pro-dyzantuie anslo- 
cirats favoring an hereditary doge, (a) demo- 
crats friendly to the Roman Church and 
(kter) Che Franks Venice offered asylum 
to the Exarch ot Ravenna lleemg from 
Liutprand, and gained trading rights vv..th 
Ravenna. When Charlemagne ordered the 
pope to expel the Venetians from, the Pen- 
tapohs and threatened the settlement in 
the lagoons, Venice turned asam to Con- 
stantinople and m a treaty 
®10 Charlemagne and Nicephorus recog- 
nised Venice as Byzantine teru- 
toiy and accepted her aiAinland 
tradmg ngnts. 

1000, Alter a two-hundred-year expansion 
m the Adriatic Vemte compietely 
seduced the Hahnatian pirates, and thv 
doge took the title of Duke oi Halnaatu 
Venice nas mistress of the sea road to tne 
Holy Land fcomraemorated in the wedding 
of the floge and the sea). 

1032. The anstucratic effort to establish 
an betedi'tur}' doge was defeated. 
Establishment of a council and 
senate 

1043, The construction of the Church of 
St Mark begun, one of the most 
notable and induentisl examples 
of Byzantine architecture in the 
west 

1063. The first three crusades established 
Venetian tradmg nghts in a nuiri' 
bn ot Levantme ports (e.g hidon, ijox, 
Tyre, H25) and founded the power of a 


eai hy rnlaag ,iass A war with the Easb 
ern Empire (faTianceci by the first knoan 
goveimnent Iwinds) wa,s unsuccesstui, and 
led to the institution ol a deliberative as 
sembly of 4S0 members (the germ of the 
Great Council). 

1171. Appomtmert ot the doge was tnins- 
kned to this omncil, a complete 
triumph for the commercial aijs 
tiicracy 

1198 A coronution oath (in 1 arying terms) 
began to be exacted of the doge 
1204 IN THE FOURTH CRVSADE fp 
256) Venice gamed the Cyclades, 
Spoi.tdes, Propontis the Black Sea coaais 
Tncs&rilian littowl, tiui control of the ilo 
rea She administered tins vast empire on 
a kmd of Icudal tenuie, portioning it out 
to families charged with defense of the sea 
ways Venice had also gamed a further 
foothold in Syriatt ports 
From Ibis /lenoo dales a great epoch ot 
budduig and increasing oligarchic pressure 
as the gov emni-ent began, to become a i loscd 
corporation of leading families 
1853-1299 THE STIiaGGIS WITH 
GENOA lor the Black Sea and 
Levintine trade Ihe Jeud of Getiaa and 
\'en>ce a us aiicitnc, and trouble began at 
Acre 'Jbe orst tvar with (lenoa 

ended in the complete defeat (layii) ul the 
Genoese 

1261 The Greeks scizea Constantinople 
dunng the absence M the Venetian 
fieet' theyjavorca Genoa, turning 
over Galata to her 

1284 The \ eneiuns destroyed the Gciio- 
ese fleet at Trepam, auti soon re- 
tained to their old status in Cua- 
stantniople 

1389-1299 Tpe advance of the Turks 
(cajilure ol Iripoh, i^Sq, of Acrev' 
I apt) led Venice to u, treaty with the new 
masieus of ^^aia Alaior Genoa, met this 
by an effort to close the Harduseiks, and 
woa a victory (ijq 4) at Aiexaadretta, 
Venice lotceJ the Dardanelles and sacked 
Gulata The Genoese deieated the Vere- 
Gans at CarzoU (isoo), but Matteo Vis- 
conti negotiated an honorubk peace (lappj 
for them 

1284- The first ducat teas coined 
129<J-t30(J. The jwriectioa of tlsa great 
galleys Establishment of the 
Flanders galleys (i^ry) 

1297 The Great Council was restricted m 
membeislup to those wno lud bcea 
members withia the preceding four years. 
A commission added other names and then 
the council was dosed to new members (ex- 
cept by heredity). In effect this excluded 
a large section of the citizens from any 
share of the *• jn tav« of a nitr 
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row hered a v mi! e _a ol.garchy 
Fopu j.r reacLwa led to a re\olt (1300J, 
the leaders of which were hanged 
1310 Tiepolo’s rebellion, the only seri- 
ous uprising in \ eaeuan. I^tory, 
was crushed Tbs seems to have been a 
patriiian protest agiainst the extreme oL- 
garchy, and Jed to the creation oi an emer- 
geaev committt,e oi public safety, the 
CouBcil of Ten, which soon became perma- 
nent (1335)- 

The Venetian government thus consistea 
of The Great Conniil tie me patnciaii 
cdstel, the Senate (a deliberative and icgis- 
latne body dealmg with ioieign abairs, 
peace, war, finances trade), the Council 
ot Tea, a secret, lapidly tuting body con- 
cerned with morals conspiracy, European 
affairs, lliiancc, the wa: department, which 
could ovcuide the Senate, the Colhgio or 
Cabinet (tilt adnimistratitc branch;; the 
doge and his coiinu', ithich, sitting with the 
Tell, made the Count d ot Secenteen 

{Cmi p 29S J 

6. FRANCE, 987-1314 

987-1328. DIRECT LIKE OF THE CA- 
DETIAN HOUSE (the dynasty 
continued until 1792] 

9S7-996, HtrOH (called CapeU from cloak 
he wore as abbot of St Martin de 
Tours) Ac Hugh’s accession the kingship 
was at its nadj; such power as Huge had 
was ieudal, the royal title meant little more 
than an hegemony ovei a feudal patekworf, 
an ill-defined area called France, and the 
prestige oi ancient monarchical tradiUon 
sanitiiled by ecclesiastical consecratjon 
Hugh's own feudal domain consisted of the 
'<iie de France (extending from Laon to Or- 
leto, with Its center al Paris) and a ten- 
STiUlored holdings The great barons ol 
the so-called io\ al fiefs recognised Hugh as 
their suzerain, but never did homage nor 
rendered service Hugh’s special interest 
was to maintain his control 01 er lus duel 
resourceb, the Archbishopric of Reims and 
the great faishopnes (dens, Tours, Bourgesj 
and abbeys of the lie de France, and to 
wean northeasttm I'iance away from the 
Caroiingian and irupenai interest. Despite 
cieacai pressure, he avoided submissjon to 
imperial suzerainty, a policy which facili- 
tated the dcnidrcatioa between France and 
Germany In defiance of pope and em- 
peror he forced te own candidate into the 
Archbishopr.c of Reims Hugh crownea 
his son shortly after his own coronation and 
began a practice {w-optation) which the 
early Capelians continued (until Philip II 
no longer tele k nucesbary), thus insuring 
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the succession and we&keniug the princi- 
ple (dear to the fendahly) of elective king- 
ship 

996-1031 ROBERT H ((/« P/e-ir), an 
active, well-educated, polished, 
amiable ruler, a good soldier, supported by 
the DuLe of Normandy m constant wars 
I against lus iieighbois, and by the religious 
houses ol Burgundy m attaJ,cs on the Dukes 
OI Burgundy The Duchy of Burgundy 
escheated to the crown, and was given 10 
koberc. a younger son. Robert the Pious 
like his fd.thet, supported the Cluniac re- 
lormeis Minor territorial additions sigaity 
rue revival of royal power 
1031-1060 HBKRY I, dH active, brave, 
indetatigable niler, uhoge reign 
nevertheless marked the lovcest ebb ot the 
Capetian iortunes. The rebellion ot his 
bu'ther Robert supported by Eudes, Count 
of Chartres and Tioyes, uas put down ivith 
the aid cl Uie Duke ol Nornundy, and 
Robert .vas paafied by the grant of tUe 
Duchy of Burgundy (which coniinued m 
his laituly until 1361) Hsnrj supported 
the Duke of Nonnandy (1047), hut led a 
coahtion against iiiro two years later, and 
wan defeated He boycotted the pope and 
hio synod at Reims, aim, Ijit ms son and 
successor, opposed tins reiorai tnovement 
in tlie Church Theprijoh weie introduced 
to adnunister justice and taxation in the 
royal lands The Kingdom of Burgundy 
passed 1.10321 to the mpire 
1035-1066. EISE AND EXPANSION OF 
KORMAMDY. ■William I became 
duke (1055) and until 1047 faced a series of 
baromal revolts 'With die aid of his kudal 
suaecuin. Ring Henry 01 France, Wilhara 
defeated kis revoIUng baroua (1047) and 
razed their castks. The union of Nor- 
mandy and Maine was completed (id 6;> 
against powerful opposition from the 
Counts of Anjou, IVilliain’s alliance with 
Henry was broLcn (1053), and Hentj' rav- 
aged the heart of Normandy (103d) Nor- 
mandy was now a lully developed Jeudal 
state under firm ducal contiol Muitarj^ 
service, assessed m knights’ lees, w.ts at- 
tached to specific pieces of land, no castles 
could be bmlt or maintained without ducal 
license Private warfare and bJood feud 
were strictly limited. Coinage ivaa a ducat 
monopoly The legal junsdiction 0! the 
dike was wide, local government was under 
the duke's representatives (the weofiw'e) who 
commanded the local forces, guarded the 
nibiles did justice, collected the revenue 
(d large part of which was cash). Tne 
Church ana been revivified, but heie too 
the duke nas supreme, naxning bishops, 
most ol the abbots, and sitting in provincwl 
SJTJodS. 
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\onnaiL ;:e at ons w h EngJand bad 
g own oser and tli & endeacy culminated 
Vi 002 1 in the mamag-e of Duke Roberts 
dster Emma with Ring Etheked Tlie son 
of this marriage, Edward the Confessor, 
educated largely at ihe Norman court, came 
to the throne oi England (1042}, and died 
without heirs (1066). The Witan at once 
elected Harold, Earl Codwia’s son, Wil- 
baai I of Normandy wita a volunteer force 
(perhaos 5000-6000} collected trom Nor- 
mandy and the Continent, deleated Harold 
in the battle 0/ Hastmgs (Oct 14) and was 
crowned King oi England on. Christmas 
Ddy(p 1(38}. Tot Baystn Tapeshy lorvas 
a umq ue and probably contemporary record 
of this expedition. 

1060-1108 PHILIP I enormously fat, hut 
actii’e and vigorous, eticojiununi- 
iii te<i and unponuLir with the dergy as the 
result of an adulterous marriage (1092) and 
because of Ms hostility lo aencal reform 
He defeated (1079) Duke Wilham of Nor- 
mandy (the CoKqtieror} ana steadily sup- 
ported Etobart Curtbose, Wilham’s son, 
against Aagb-Nomian pressure. Syste- 
matic e-spansion of the resourcesot his house, 
and reguUr annexations to its domains in 
the face of stubborn feudal resistance The 
Ckvimt de Roland, the national epic ol 
Irancc, was pcobahiy composed duemg 
this reign. 

The growth of feudaiism tended to di- 
n.inish anarchy and lo rraprove the general 
security of lue, and ultimately led to de- 
cisive economic recovery m nestern Europe, 
a trend toward urban economy, and Sie 
emergence of a bourgeoisie who were begin- 
ning to accumulate capital. This develop- 
ment v'ai a determiiung factor in the eco- 
nomic, social, and moDarchical evolution 
oi the r^th century The Peace of &od 
the lotb century, and the Truce of G-od 
fllrst mentioned, 1037), promoted by the 
Church with Capecian support, were sig- 
mlicant rather than effective attempts to 
reduce warfare. 

1108-1328. A penod m which the Cape- 
tians reduced the great feudatories 
north of the Loue and began the trans- 
formation of the vague ecdeaiasncal, ju- 
dicial, and military rights derived from 
Carolicigiaa (audition into royal powers over 
the rrendi people as a whole. 
IJOS-tlST. LOTUS VI (file Fvl) A brave 
soldier, of tremendous physique, 
intelligent, affable, avaricious, but liked by 
the peasantry, commercial class and clergy, 
the first popular Capetian, Consolidation 
of his Norman frontier (wars with Henry I 
of England, rxoq-tixa; ixtd-iiao), and 
steady reduction of his lesser vassals as far 
as the Loire His charters to colonizers 
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(Jtit'S} of .vaste lands, and trequent if in- 
consistent siqiport of the conimunes. es- 

C etiallyon the lands ot the Churdi and the 
aronage, began the long alliance of the 
Capexians with boiir|^eois interests; Louis’ 
ciurUt of Lorrh, widely copied in town 
charters, was a signihcant sign of rue great 
urban development setting in all over 
Europe in this penod As protei ror of the 
Church, Loins gained a foothold in the 
lanxis of his vassals Careers at court were 
opened to talented clergy and bourgeois- 
^at influence of Suger (see below) Louis’ 
compfoause with the Church over feudal 
patronage and investiture initiated the 
King ot France's ctfective rftle as Fdest son. 
of the ChitrJt He was the first Capetiaa 
to intervene cSettnely outside iiis own 
feudal lands He deteated the a'hance of 
Henry I ot England inth the Emperor 
Hency V, and stopped (1124) a Gennan in- 
vasion The marriage (1137) of his son 
Louis to Eleanor, heiress of Williaxti X of 
-hquitame (le Guienne[A?;«(c'>»i;ii5aca»d£fj 
and Gascony), marked the Capeuan effort 
to baJaiice the Anglo-Norman menace in 
the north by additions of temloxy south of 
the Lorre, The Anglo-Norman dan|er had 
appeared in a^ravated form when in 1129 
tkoltrcy became Count oj Anjou, Maine, 
and Touraine He had in 112S marned 
IMatilda (daughter of Henry I of England), 
and proceeded (1135) to conquer Nor- 
mandy 

DEVELOPMEHT OT ROYAL AD- 
MIHISTHAXION UNDER THE EARLY 
CAPEXIANS. The court of the king, 
usually known as the curia reps, consisting 
as It did of magnates, royal vassah, and 
court officials (mainly chosen from the 
baronage), was essentially feudal in spirit 
and tramtion. Meeting at royal suiainona 
and relatively frequently, its early duties 
were undifferentiated, its functions judiaal, 
advjsoiy. legislative Tne royal adminis- 
tration was in control of the great officers 
of the crown whose aim was to concentrate 
power m their own hands, a process which 
culmixuited in a virtual monopoly of such 
power by the Gariande family early in the 
i3th century Louis VI, after a struggle 
tii28~ii3o), terminated their dominiince, 
and thenceforth the Capetians relied m- 
creasiagiy on lesser and more docile nobles, 
clerics, and bourgeois men of affairs Such 
men were career men devoted to the crown 
rather thsa to feudal ambitions, and their 
pretence m the crt/ia regrs began the differ- 
entiation of its functions and its subjection 
to royal rather than feudal influences 
Most notable of these careemts was S«g«r, 
Louis’ old tutor, a clenc of humble ongin, 
who became Abbot of &t Deius fiiaa)- An 
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able statesman, his influence was deciave 
in the reign of Louis and fus son Louis VII 
Suger began (c. 1136) the new abbey church 
of St. Denis, the first edifice wholly Gothic 
m design 

aiOO- 1400 . RISE OF TOWNS The eco- 
nomic revival of western Europe 
was paralleled by a resumption of town life 
and development throughout the west, 
which was most notable m France, where 
the movement reached its apogee in the 
12th century, before the consistent advance 
of the Capetian monarchy began to retard 
Its progress Types of town development 
were by no means uniform, but important 
general categones can be distinguished (1) 
The commune proper, a collective person 
endowed with legal rights and powers (e.g 
financial, judiaal), able to hold property 
As a feudal person the commune could have 
vassals, render and exact homage, establish 
courts for its tenants, and even declare war 
and make treaties Symbols of its inde- 
pendence were the beliry, town hall, and 
seal Typical communes of northern France 
and Flanders weie the communes juries 
<e g Beauvais, St Quentin [chartered be- 
fore 1080], Rouen [chartered 1145], 
Amiens [chartered in the 12th century]), in 
southern France the corresponding com- 
munes were called considatos, whidi enjoyed 
even greater nghts than in the north, es- 
pecially m RoussiUon.Provence, Languedoc, 
Gascony, and Guienne In the south the 
nobles took an active part in the formation 
of consulates and shared in their govern- 
ment. (2) Valles de bourgeoisie (or com- 
munes suraedUes) bad elements of com- 
imunal powers in varying degrees, but lacked 
full pohtical independence p r they were 
privileged but untreej They were found 
aU over France, but osptaally m the center, 
and were the prevaihng type on the royal 
domain, Citiaens enjoyed specific pnvi- 
ieges but the crown retained judicial and 
other powers m varymg degrees (3) Villes 
nemes (characteristic of the commercial 
north) and badides (typical of the south, 
and usually strongholds) were small rural 
•creations of kings or feudal lords given a 
•charter from the first, establishing their 
status (4J Peasant assocLoiions and village 
federations (influential m the north) which 
sought to define and guarantee the rights of 
their citizens Governmentally town de- 
velopment seems to have been hardly the 
result of consaous effort to introduce a new 
pohtical dispensation. It was rather an 
attempt to establish and define the nghts of 
non-teudal groups, and aimed at economic 
prosperity and personal security The move- 
ment constantly enjoyed royal support, but 
»oyal policy toward it was gerremed by 


immediate political or financial considera- 
tions, and the crown always strove to reduce 
or control town independence m the interest 
of Its own power Ultimately monarchy 
triumphed, but not befoie the bourgeois 
groups and the serfs had altered their posi- 
tion to their own advantage 
1137-1180 LOUIS VII {the Young) not a 
strong king, but pious and tnere- 
lore popular with tlie clergy He remained 
under the influence of Suger until the 
latter's death m 115 1 A papal interdict on 
the royal lands, resulting from Louis’ in- 
sistence on his feudal rights, led to inter- 
vention. by Bernard of CLirvaux, 
1147 . Louis inspired the Second Crusade 
(p 25&J He induced the Emperor 
Conrad III and Bernard of Clairvaux to 
jom him and, leaving the kmgdom in the 
hands of Suger, he set out for the east. He 
returned (1140) beaten, humdiated, and 
estranged from his wife Eleanor, who had 
accompanied him The marriage was an- 
nulled (1152), probably due to lack of a 
male heir This step cost the Capetians the 
territories of Poitou, Guienne, and Gas- 
cony, for Eleanor at once mamed Henry, 
Duke of Normandy, who in 1151 had suc- 
ceeded his father as Count of Anjou, Maine, 
and Tourame The acquisition of Eleanor’s 
domains made Henry master of more than 
hah of France and put him in a position to 
bring pressure on the holdings of the King 
of France both from the north and the 
south. 'TOen Henry in 1154 became Ring 
of England, the so-called Angevin Empire 
e.\tended roughly from the Tweed to the 
Pyrenees 

1173 . Louis supported Thomas Becket (p 
ip4} against Henry II of England, 
and was saved from Henry’s wrath only 
through the mediation of tie pope, Alex- 
ander III, a refugee in France against whoiL 
the Emperor Frederick had raised an anti- 
pope It was Louis’ interest to support the 
anti-impenal party, because of the pressure 
of the emperor upon Burgundy 
During the reign of Louis VII the ap- 
pointment of non-feudal experts to the curia, 
scgis continued, and their mfluence on the 
admmistration began to be decisive. Grant 
of lo-wn charters also contmued. The period 
was, moreover, one of marked 
Cultural progress The guild of masters 
(germ ol the University ol Pans) was recog- 
nized (c 1170) and a number of eminent 
scholars appeared on the scene. St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux (1091-1153), member of the 
Cisteraan Order, a great preacher, fervent 
reformer, and dominant spiritual figuie 
of the west, Roscellinus (died c. iicrj, 
champion of nommalism; Anselm (d. 1109), 
Abbot of Bcc latc” AirihiBhop ot Canttt 
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burj', Champion of realism; Peter AbSlard 
(d 1142), eminent master at Pans _(aJter 
about Ills), supporter of conceptualism, a 
middle ground m the great controversy over 
unnersdls. Abelard’s sic ct non presented 
without solution the conflicting theologiuil 
arguments on 158 important problems 
John of Salisbury (d. 1180), Bishop ol 
Chartres, favored the humanistic rather 
than the dialecUcal approach to knowledge 
peter Lombard, Bishop of Pans (1159), m 
his SenUnitae offered a cautious soluuon ot 
theological and philosophical problems, 
which became a standard text of the Pans 
sdiools In literature the period produced 
the chanions dt geste and the troubadour 
lyrics 

1180-1223. PHILIP ri (.iugustus) He be- 
gan his nde at fifteen and had no 
time for education (he knew no Latin) A 
calculating realist, perhaps tlie outstanding 
figure of his time, he was the consolidator 
of the monarchy and the tounder of the 
organized state As the “maker of Paris ' 
he paved tlie streets, walled the city, and 
began the building of the Louvre 
1180. A sis-yeai alliance with King Henry 
II ot England enabled Philip to 
defeat Philip of Artois and the Counts of 
Champagne, to crush a batonial league 
against £m., and to gam recognition for his 
title to Artois and Vermandois. Phihp 
intiigued with the sons ol Henry, welcomed 
the rebelhous Richard (1187), and, joimng 
him, deteated Henry tiiSgj, who died the 
same year 

1191. Philip, under pressure of public 
opmion, joined King Richard on 
the Third Crusade (p 256], eclipsed by 
Richard, he quarreled with him, returned 
ro I'rance, and intrigued against him with 
John during bis (Richard’s) captivity 
(1192-1194). 

1194-1190. Richard, in a pitiless war ot 
vengeance, built Chateau GaiUard 
on the Seme and restored the 
Angevin power in northern France 
1198 E-vcoimaunicated by Pope Innocent 
III for his divorce of Ingeborg ot 
Denmark, Philip was forced by 
public opinion to a reconciliation, 
but sharply refused Innocent’s 
offer ot mediation with John, who 
succeeded Richard (1199) 
1202-120'1. The final duel with John for, 
and conquest of. the Angevm lands 
north of the Loire On King John’s refusal 
to stand trial us Philip’s vassal on charges 
by Phihp’s vassal, Hugh of Lus^nan^ 
Pbihp declared John’s French fiefs forfeited 
(1203), and supported John’s nephew, 
Arthur of Bnttany The murder oi AriAur 
(1203. cost Joim hi3 F ench support, Cua 
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teau Gaillard was lost (1304), Normandy 
and Poitou followed, and Philip emerged! 
master of the Angevin lands north of the 
Loire. 

New royal officials, the haillis {senii,hmK 
in the souths, paid protessionals (often 
Roman lawyers), superseded the now 
feudalized prevots as the chief local admin~ 
istrators (finanaal, judiaal, military) on the 
Capetian lands (c 1190} In the course ol 
the r3th century bailhs began to be assigned 
to regular distncts but they 

continued responsible to and removable b> 
the king. As the royal domain expanded, 
royal administraiion was extended to it, 
and the toundation laid for a national, 
specialized, protessional system. 

Philip, henceforth master m the north, 
left the conquest of the south to his suc- 
cessors and devoted himself to statecraft 
rather than war. He played the barons oiT 
against each other, used his position as. 
protector of the Church to weaken them 
lurther, and sought the support of the 
towns and rich bourgeoisie as a balance to 
the leudality. Part of this process involved 
the systematization of the royal hnaace, the 
regular exaction of feudal aids and obliga- 
tions due to the crown as well as the syste- 
matic collection of customs, tolls, fines, and 
fees, though as yet there was no such Ihms 
as taxation in the modem sense The levy 
of the Saladin tithe (118S) was, however a, 
forerunner of true taxation. Philip’s reign 
also saw the formation of a semi-permarient 
royal army 

1208-1213. The Albigensian-Waldensiaa 
Crusade, The Albigensuns (Ca- 
tharists of Albi) and the Waldensians 
(followers of Peter Waldo) represented 
originally a reacUon of the lower classes 
against clerical corruption, but the move- 
ment was soon espoused by the nobles, who 
saw m It a chance to appropriate church 
lands Innocent HI, after a vain appeal to- 
PhiUp, proclaimed a crusade against_ these 
j^gf^rics Philip took no direct part in the 
acUon, but allowed his northern vassals to 
begm the penetration of tlie south and thus 
prepare the way for the advance of the 
Cap^itian. power. Simon de Montfort (the: 
elderj a baron of the lie de France, emerged 
as the leader of the crusaders. His victory 
at Muret (1213! sealed the fate of the 
bnliiant Provensal culture, of the leading 
southern barons, and of the heretics After 
a long chapter of horrors the conquest was 
finally completed m a campaign by Louis 
VIII (1226). In the rdgu o£ Louis IK the 
County of Toulouse passed undei Capetian 
administration and the royal domain was 
extended to the IMcdi 
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1213 1214 The great anti Cflpetiaa A1 
Lance (John of England, Emperor 
Otto Iv, the Courts of Boulogne 
and Flanders, and most of the 
feudality ot Elandeis, Belgium, 
and Lorraine). 

1214, July 2T. BATTLE OF BOBVINES 
Philip, in alliance wim Emperor 
Frederick U, defeated the coalition, near 
Touriui and thereby established the French 
monarchy ui the Ihat rank ol the European 
powers, at the same time ruining John, 
of Engiand, assuring Frederick, U of the 
imperial crown, and brisgmg Flanders 
under French influence Miiitarilj' speaking 
the battle was a triumph of Pinhp't, pro- 
lessional cavalry and hourgeoia raihtia over 
tile older infantry 

1223-1226. LOtriS VTII, a pallid leflection 
of his father. The first CapeUu,n 
king cot crowned in ins father s 
'ifetime 

1224 Temporaryconquestof thelandsbe- 
tweeu the Loire and the Garonne, 
the English soon regained all but 
Poitou, the Limousin and Perigorcl 

(ms) 

12SB Renewiil of tlie Atbigensian Crusade 
and Louis’ conniuest of the south. 
Louis began the dangerous practice of 
bestotnng great fiefs as appanages of the 
mces of the blood, a practice which later 
ad almost latal consequences to the mon- 
archy (the case of Burgundy) 
1336-1270, LOUIS IX (Si. Louis, canon- 
ized 1297 ). The most chivalrous 
man of his age and the ideal mediaevai king 
Handsome and lofty in character, looms’ 
carefulcducation prepared him for a unique 
reign, in which ethics dommated policy. His 
justice won him national sup^rt tmd made 
him the arbiter of Europe tiis reign was the 
golden age 01 mediaeval France. 
1226-1234. Miaonty ol Louis IX and re- 
gency of his able and devout 
mother, Blanche of Castile. With the sup- 
port of the Church, the royal oiSaals and 
the people, Blanche was able to suppress a 
number oi feudal rebeUions ( 1226 - 1231 ) 
By the Treary of Paris (xiapj Raymond of 
Toulouse surrendered, and his heiress was 
betrothed to Louis’ brother, Alfonso Louis 
himself was mamed to Margaret of Bro- 
r ence and thus began the severance of that 
province from the empire 
1233 As part of ttie campaign against 
heresy, Pope Gregory IX granted 
independent authority to investigate heresy 
to the Bowiaicans, requiring the bishops to 
co-operate with them Louis later sup 
ported the Inquisibon, despite episcopal 
objections 


1341. Louisrnduced the Emperor Frederick 

II to release the prelates and dele 
gates captured off Genoa Tvhile en roitte to 3 
sjhchI at Jtome, but, without directly at- 
tacking the Church, he associated hinfeeif 
vnth Frederick’s grievances against the 
pope and retused to intervene against the 
emperor ( 124 , 'I 

1342, Invasion of France by fleiny III of 

England, in coahtion vnth th« 
rebelHous feudal lords of southern France, 
The whole movement collapsed and was 
followed by the final siibmissioD of Aqui- 
tame and Toulouse (12451 
1244. Louis toot the Cross, agamst his 
mother’s advice, and sailed on his 
first crusade ( 124 SJ H.s aim vras to free 
PaJesrine bj'- the capiaru ot Egypt, hut the 
e<ipediUon wa» poorly managed, Louis was 
captured ( 1250 ), and most of Ids army was 
put to the siro’'d Louis Hoiaelf uas ran- 
somed and returned to France 
1358. The Treaty of Corbeil, reoreseutmg 
a peaccad adjustment of conflict- 
ing diitus between France and 
i Aragoa, to the advant.i,ge oj 

Frame Louis’ son, Philip, was 
betrothea to IbaUetta of .Ar,.goT 5 , 
1259. Treaty of Paris. Louis, in the mteiest 
01 amity, yielded Perigord and the 
Limousin to the King of England, detpite 
protests from bolh prounces In return he 
received the tenuntudion of English claims 
to Normandy, Maine, Poitou. Heneel«%rt3i 
Guienne _bt,carae distinct from Aquitaine. 
This pacific gesture displeased opinion in 
both countnes and weakened tue french 
position in the soudi as the Hundred Ycai s’ 
War approached 

1265. Loms permitted his brother, Charles 
ol Anjou, to accept the crown of 
Sicily, 3 step which later mvoIve«f 
France in Italian problems, with 
decisive consequences 
4270- ^Louis’ second crusade. Probably in- 
fluenced by Charles of Anjou, who 
cnerished far-reaching Mediterranean am- 
bitions, Louis set out for Tunis He died of 
pestilence, without accomphsiuiig anything 
^ Louis reign was maticed by rigorous in- 
sistence on inherent royJi nglits wen at the 
expense of the Church, and despite episro- 
paj protests Royal justice was noUbly 
elucient and was constantly e^auded. 
The right of appeal from feudal to royal 
courts was dearly estabhshed The old 
enrfa regii had already become somewhat 
dinerentiattd a dey cmepiM and a 

pariement (i,e. high court] were aheadv 
recoguiable Louis introduced the engut 
itomr, itinerant mvesugators, to supervise 
the hailhs and siHeoh^t^v, but he made few 
other admimstraUv- -nuo aifcma. Many of 
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sole authoriiy By orionnahce he outlawed 
pnx'ate i^criare, the carrying of arms zuad 
Inal by battle as part ot the royal judicial 
Drocess, and ezcCended the royal' oouiagc to 1 
the whole realm By 1270 the communal 
movement was already in decline and the 
ezowa profited by enforcing a more ngomus 
toniroi over tiie toims. Only one new 
charter (to the port of .Ugues Mortes) was 
granted during the leign. The bourgeois 1 
ohgArciiy of the towns got on increasingly ( 
bad terms with the lovser orders, ottea re- 
da tiag the town finances to chaos Loins 
cook advantage of this stale of affairs to 
ratio Juce a tovni audit (1202, The country 
at large was prosperous in tins period, but 
the fiuancing 01 the two crusades and 01 the 
grandiose schemes ot Charles of Aajou led 
to complaints that royal taxation was lead- 
ing to banbmpCcy and formed a bad piece- 
deal tor Phdip J.\h 

A brdiiant cultural advance accompamed 
the general maicriai and political progress 
oi ihe Ume of Philip IL and Louis IX; Per- 
fection of Uie Prezzoli Gothio: Cathedral 
cE Chartres (c 1194, Romanesque and 
iiothc), Anaens (c laoo), Reims 1.1210}, 
Louis IX's baihtc C}iapelk\ progress ot 
naturalism, in Gothic sculpture. Uiuversity 
of Paris! Foundation charter (taooj; regu- 
lations of Innocent. Ill (1215), endowment 
of Robert de Sorbon (hence Sorbonne) m 
1237, Advance of vernacular hteiatuie. 
^Viliehardoum’s (died c. isra) Cotiquat of 
CoKStaKliHSple (Che first vernacular his- 
torical writing), Chretien de Troyes and 
the z\tChundn romances, Goliaidzc verse 
(with pagan Couch)', /dWwii® (nsqud, semi- 
realistic bourgeois tales); Akcossm and 
Ifu,oleiie (a chanU fable marked by irony 
and rcvbsm), Jean" de Mean's (d. 1305} 
coaipltuon of William of Lorris^ Ernnait de 
la Ease (a satire on the follies of all classes, 
especially women and clergy); Jean de 
JoinviUe's lliitoiye dii >oi Saini Loivi\ 
(J509), the first vernacular classic of hy 
biography. Pans the center of 13th- 
centuty philosophy: harmonLaadon of the 
Greek philosophy, especally zlaistotle 
(newly recovered during the Renaissance 'd 
the 1 2tii century in Latin transktions) ivtii 
Christian orthodoxy Vincent of Beauvais’ 
(d xaoaS Spcoubitn Mains (a coznpondiuin 
of contempord.ty knowledge); Alhertus 


Magnus (q German, d. 4.280), chief of the 
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j5,eai. Dominican teachers in Paris; Thomas 
Aquinas (nn Italian, d 1274), the pupil 
ot Albertus ARgnus, Thomas Aquiaaa’ 
Siiipma Titsolagtao reconciled reason and 
religion, completed the z'ntegration of the 
classic.!! leanimg and the Chnstun theology 
and remains to this clij the bans of all 
Catholic theological leadtmg, 
1270-1285. PHiLIR UI (l/ic Rnik), a busty, 
ill-balanced king, victim of his 
favorites. The death of Thzbp's uncle, Al- 
fonso f>i Poitiers, brought Languedoc mader 
loyal sway and estabbslied the royal power 
finnly m southern France (1272). The 
walls of Carussonce and Asgues Mortes 
were built the latter place giving access to 
the Alediterranean Unsuccesidui candi- 
dacy (1273I oi Charles ot Anjou for the 
imperidl crovvn. C rusade (1282) against the 
King of Aragon, Philip acting as papal 
champion against the successful nv al of tlie 
House OI Anjou in Sicily, 
1381-1285. The pontificate of Martin IV 
brought to an end an anti-French 
period of papal polity, papal support of 
Charles of Anjou’s ambitious dreams of 
Byzantine conquest untd the Sicilian Ves- 
pers (p. 290). There followed another 
period ot papa! opposition to French am- 
bitions 

1285-1314. PHILIP iV (i/ie fair). His 
reign had a distinctly modem 
flavor and was marked by ruthless ex- 
pansion of the royal power and notable con- 
solidation. of (he monateby royal fiiunce 
superseded the feudal; Roman, lavyrers 
(trained at Bologna and Montpellier) rather 
than derics dominated the govemiaent; 
papal pretensions were reduced and the 
Jidtiou^ Chtiich made virtually autono- 
mous under royal domiaation- 
123€. Edward I oi England did homage for 
Guienne. 

1393. Philip ! teacherously confiacaled 
Gascony, v'luiji iiad been tempo- 
rarily surrendered by Edward as 
a pledge, after a Gascon-Norman 
sea-nght 

1294-iS9S. War with Edward 1 over Gui- 
ejuie Philip aunounceda war levy 
on the clergy and followed a protest with a 
liolent anti-papal pamphlet campaign. To 
finance the war Philip debased the coinage. 
He first made an alliance 'vith the Scots 
(1295) and e-vduded English slnps Irom all 
ports. In 1297, Edward invaded northern 
Frince, in alliance vfitii the Count of 
Flanders, but the war was brought to a close 
bj a truce negotiated by Pope Boniface 

vin. 

1296-1303. Philip’s conflict with Pate 
Boniface VIII, who put forward 
extreme claims to papal sup-emaev Thn 
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bulL Clenozs laicos (i3o6l forbade secular 
rulers to levy taxes on the clergy -without 
papal consent. Philip retorted by torbid- 
dmg the export of precious metals (a serious 
threat to the papal fmances) and by a 
vigorous propaganda campaign Boniface, 
engaged in a feud -with the Colomia m Rome 
and absorbed m Sicihan aHans gave way 
and practically annulled the bull (1297^ 
But the great papal jubilee of 1300 was 
followed by a resumption of the quarrel, 
culminating m 1302 m the bull Uuam 
sanctam, the most extreme assertion of the 
doctrme of papal theocracy m the iliddle 
Ages On the “Terrible Day” of Anagni 
(1303, p 22a), Nogaret and Saarra Co- 
lonna attacked the papal palace, demanded 
the resignation of the pope, and had a 
violent scene with Bonilaco, The death 01 
the aged pontiff lollowed shortly 
1302. The first well-aiithcnticated convo- 
cation of the Estates-General, in- 
cluding represenla-Lives of the towns in their 
feudal capaaty The meeting was called 
mainly to insure national support tor the 
king’s struggle with the pope. 
1302, Juty 11 Battle of the Spurs (at 
Coiirtrai), brought about by the 
troubles m Flanders FhiUp had antagon- 
ized the Count of Flanders by his efforts to 
penetrate his territory, and the count had 
turned to Edward I ol England for support 
The Flemish uobihty betrayed him {1300' 
and he lost both his liberty and ins couuty 
But French rule soon alienated the inde- 
pendent burghers and led to the massacre 
ot the Frendi {Matin da Bruges), loiiowed 
by the battle of Courtrai, m ivhich the 
burghers deifaied the lloi.er of the French 
chivalry 

1305, Election of Clement V (a French- 
man) as pope. Clement reluctantly 
accepted French royal dommatiou, hngered 
m trance after Ids election, and finally took 
up his residence at Avignon, tiius beginning 
the Babylonian or Avignonese Captmty ot 
the papacy {p H}). During the Captmty 
(1309-1376) the French monarchy exercised 
an important influence on the pap icy 
Clement was obliged to quash tiie bulls ot 
Bonitace, to absolve the assailants ot 
Anagm, and to support Philip’s suppression 
of the Knights Templar (see below) Philip 
may properly be called the founder ol 
Gallicanisiti (i e of tiie autonomy ol the 
French Chuich). 

1305. The Jews were anested, de..poiIed, 
and expelled from France 
13&7« The Order of the Knights Templar, a 
nch, decadent organmalion which 
acted as banker to the popes and which 11 as 
a. creditor to Ph bp become almost a 


state 11 ithin the state Philip now launched 
an attack upoq it He had its lands oc- 
cupied by rov^ officers and its property- 
sequestrated Tne country was sturefi^Utt 
against the Ordei b^yi vigorous propaganda 
campaign and by 40 appeal to the Statoa 
General (130S}. Ctement wds obliged to 
co-operate and the liiljuisiuon .waS^made 
use ot in the trial, the entire affair being 
conducted with unparalleled mthlessness 
and horror (torture freely used to extort 
conittssions) 

1312. The Order ol the Templars was 
abolished by the Synod of Vienne. 
Its property « as transferred to the Hospi- 
talers (except in Spain, and m France where 
It passed to the ciovvnl Pluhp made the 
Temple treasury a section of the royal 
finance admimsUatioii 

Ne-w economic and social alignments. 
The rapid expansion ot France and es 
pcLialiy the V ais of Philip HI and Philip IV 
against England and Flanders, raised an 
acute financial problem Philip IV tried 
every device to raise money (leudal a’dts, 
war levies to replace military serv ice, tallage 
ot towns, special lev les on clergy and nobles, 
“loans” and “gifts,” the mml&e or sales 
ta.v, debasement of the coinage, attacks 
upon the Jews and Templars), but without 
findin^g an adequate solution It was this 
situation primarily that explains the cmer 
gence of tlic 

Estates-General Levies on the nobles 
and clergy had long beui arranged m meet- 
ings ot leprescntatives of these two oiders, 
by negotiations between the towns and the 
loyal agents the burgheis had been brought 
to contribute Pro\ incial estates Irid been 
called trequendy during the 13th century 
The convocation ot the Eslates-Ocncr tl 
simply meant tlie substitution of national 
tor provmoial or local negotiation, and im- 
pbed no principle of consent or control ov ei 
royal ta-'ation The royal revenue was in- 
creased perhaps Lentold between the time 
of Louis IX and the time of Philip IV, but 
tins meant overtaxation ot ali classes, harm- 
ful effects upon economic iite, and esi range 
meat of public opinion .Anti-tav leagues 
were organized and local assembhes drew up 
hbts of grievances- Philip was obliged to 
call the Estates-General again m 1314, but 
as the bourgeoisie and the nobility dis- 
trusted each other, no effective measures 
were taken andno permanent oonstimtional 
deveiopment took place Characteustic ot 
the period was 

Pierre Dubois’ t>e Rrcuperatioitc Sanctac 
Teirae (c 1306), ostensibly an appeal to 
Philip to undertake a crusade to recover the 
Holy Land from the ns, in reality an 
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extensive program of re o m n the uteres s 
of stro gp natao a' monarchy. Dubois en- 
wsageh the formation of a Eiiropean league 
to enforce peace through common military 
action and economic boycott, disputes be- 
tween parties to be aetlled by jndiasl 
methoils. He called also for a system of 
universal education and for the seoilaiiza- 
uon of church property. {Coni, p 275 } 

f THE IBERIAH PENII^SHLA, 
i03r~1284 

(1) Moslem Spam 

1037-1086 THE MULUK AL-TAWA’IF 
(le. JPar/y hutgs) These were 
petty dynasties founded on tire rums of the 
Omayyad Caliphate the Kaiamudids 01 
Malaga, (from lorft onward) and of Alge- 
aias iiosg~), the Abbadids of Sevilla 
(1031-I; the Zaynds of Granada (101 2- 1, 
the Jahwarids of Cordova fiogi— ); the 
Dhal-Nunids oJ Toledo 1 1035-! , the Anu- 
rids of Valenua [1021-7, the Tojibids and 
Hudids of S*iragogsa (loip- and logr-j 
Most of these dynasties were absorbed by 
rhe most distinguished ol them, the Abha- 
dids, who buminoned the .Mmoravids from 
Atrica to aid them against Cltanso VI of 
Castile, 

10 S 6 - 1147 . THE ALMORAVIDS, a Berber 
dynasty, touitded by the Berber 
prophet Abdullah ibn Tashfin. They cem- 
quered Morocco and part of .Algeria and 
were called into Spain fay the Abbadids to 
help m tne defense against the Christians 
They defeated Alfonso of Castile at ZaUaka 
i,toS6) and iiroeecded to aiinet Moonsii 
Spain, with the exception of Toledo and 
Saragossa. 

1130 - 1269 . THE ALMOHAHES, a dynas- 
ty founded by the Berber prophet 
Mohatomed ibn Ttunart. His suc- 
cessor, Abdul-Mu’nrin, amutn- 
lated the Almoravid .'imiy (,1144), 
after which hloxocco WaS coa- 
puered (1140; 

1145 -llBO. The Alinohtdes inx'aded and 
cou<3uered Moorish Spain, aftoi 
which they concpiared Algeria 
(1152) and Tunis (1158! Tlu-y 
were CuuHy deieuteii _b> the 
Christian ungs ol Spam in 
1312 , July 16 The battle of Las Navas de 
Tolosn, which rvas followed by 1 
tlieir expolbiOii from Sp tin Thereafter only 
local Moslem dynasties remained, of which 
the Nasrids of Granada (1232-1453) alone 
offered much resistance to the Christians 
until imion oi the Christian states brougnt 
about their di^teat- 
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(2) Castile 

1072 - 1109 . -ALFONSO VI. OF CASTILE. 

He captured Toledo from the 
Moors (loSi;! and created bis son- 
in-law, Hemy of Burgundy, Count 
of Portugal ( ropy) 

1036 . The Afoilcms, alarmed by Alfonso’s 
progress, called from Africa the 
great Yusuf ibn Tashfin (d rioh), leader of 
tne newly dominant sect of Berber fanatics, 
the Aimoravids. Ibn Yusuf landed at 
Algeciras (1086), and ivith the support of 
Seville, began a successful counter-thrust 
against the Chnstians (defeat ol Ailonio .at 
Zallake, zo 86 ). Yusut, recalled by the 
African, situation, did not at once exploit 
his advantage, but on Ms return to Spam 
his energetic, puritanic retorms strength- 
ened the Moslems and brought them into 
an integral relation (c. 1091) with his great 
Atricam empire which was centered m 
AloroccO. This empire quickly disinte- 
grated on Yusufs death 

Alfonsoiesumed the Chriscianreconqupst 
withthe aid of Rodrigo (Ruy) Hiaxof Bn»i, 
the Cid (Ctd as applied by the Moslems 
measis lord or master) Alfonso's style of 
“emperor" represented personal prestige 
and a vague hegemony rather than poliiual 
reality 

The Cid, a Castilwn onvmally m the 
service of Sancho 11 ol Casuie, later passed 
to that of Alfonso VI; was exiled (1081); 
returned to Castilian service (1087-roSS); 
went over to the Moslem king 01 Saragossa 
after Ms second exile Eventually he be- 
came ruler of Valencia The Cid served 
both Sides, was cruel, selfish, and proud. 
Despite these cliaractensiics the legendatv,' 
figure of the man became the great national 
lay hero of Sp.'im On his death (1099) 
VMencia was soon abandoned to the .-U- 
tDoiavids 

In the course of the rrth centurj'- French 
infiuence began to penetrate the peninsula. 
The Cluniacs, already (1053) strong m 
Catalonia, Castile, and Aragon, reinforced 
French influence, and stimukted dericdl 
reMnii and the leconquest. A htcrary re- 
flection or tins is to he ioand in the Cantor 
dc into C^i (c 1140), wMdi already shoivs 
Irenvh elements in the cycle of the Cid 
(i cycle whtch continued into the 15th 
centuryj. 

1126 - 1157 . ALFONSO VII, crowned “em- 
peror”- (rigs) OH the basis of 
military ascendancy md an intense feeling 
ol equality with nvul monarchs, especially 
the Holy Roman emperors The w'eakening 
of the Aimoravidb by inxury and the rifle 
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Rulers of Leon and Castile 




ConsLance ^=^=i=-s=-Alfonso VI —==== Jimeaa Mufioz 
I K-'tig of Leon, 1065-1109 
j King of Castile, joya-nog 


Eaymon.<i== ITnaca 
ot Burgundy | itog-iijfi 


BeiengueJa ■ 
of EarcfeloDa 


Aiioaso VU 
1136-1157 


Teresu === Heniy of 
j Burgundy 

Altenv) Heruiqucs 
King of Po’-tugal 
1114-1185 


Blanca ~ 
of Navarre 


I 

Sancbo 111 


King 01 Castile 
1157-1158 


Ferdiiiarid II = 
King of Leon 
ji57=rrS8 


■ Urraca of 
3 ’ormgal 


Alfonso VZn=- 
iving of Castile 
1138-1314 


■ Eleanor of 
EnakiKl 


Henry I 
King of Castile 
lau-ist? 


Blanca 

a Louis VIII 
01 rxance 


L rrai,3 
u lUtOTlSO II 
of Portugal 


licrcngui-la ~ 


Alfonso IX 
King of Leon. 
H &-1350 


Ferdinand III 
Kiiig ol Castde, rsiT-xi^z 
King of Leon, 1230-1353 


Alfonso X 
1352-1284 


SancEo IV' 
1284-1295 


of nvals (the Aimohades) in Africa (c. 1135;, i 
made possible a resumption of tlie recon- [ 
quest (p44-H47) with v.ide raids into 1 
Andalusia The Almohades, ‘sunwnoned 
from Africa {1146), completed (1173) the 
second restoration of Aloslem unity, and 
made hloslem Spain a province of their 
Aincan empire, reduang the Arab mfiuence 
in Spain to nothing in fav'Or of Berber 
fanatics Alfonso’s death was tollowred by a 
minonty and an eight-year dynastic crisis 
from niucii ms son Alfonso Vlll finally 
emerged as master 

US 8 -iai 4 . ALFONSO VIII Alter a series 
of successful attacis on the AIos- 
lems, Alfonso was overwhelmingly defeated 
(Alaicos, H95J by the Alcnohades, t^n at 


die 2emth of their power Leon and Navarre 
promptly invaded Castile, but Alfonso 
triumphed over them, and, with the aid of 
Pope Innocent III and the ciergy, began 
the preparation of a unified general assault 
on tie Alnslems which led to the greatest 
victory ot the reconquest, Las Navas de 
Tolosa (rzza), soon toJlowed by the decline 
ot the Altnohade power in Spam and Africa 
and by Christian dissension. 

1179 . Poriugaf’s independence and royal 
title were recognixed by Pone 
Alevonder III 

12174853 . PARDINAHD III ended the 
dynastic war in Castile and at- 
tacked the Moots m the Guadalquivir Val- 
ley, taktag Cordova (1256) and :^v3lie 


(1^46) Oa the appea oi the Almohadc 
emperor he seat aid to him, gaining m re- 
turn a ime oi African fortresses, aadpermiS' 
sioa to establish a ChrjsUaa church at 
Marrakah. His plans for an invasion of 
Africa were cut short by death After the 
capture of Jaen (1246), the emir was allowed 
to eatabhsh himself at Granada, the last 
Moorish strongholdj as Ferdinand’s vassal 

The long history oi guemlla warfare in 
Castile ciisorganized tillage, made the people 
averse to agnculture, led to d coacentrauon 
oi popuktioxL in the towns, and accounts 
for the poverty of Casiihen agriculture, the 
tremendous influence of mimicipaUties in 
medue-val Castile, the development of a 
race ot soldiers, and the isolation of Spanish 
thought from general European currents. 
In general the Moors were not didiked, 
and intcrioarnages were not unusual until 
the i^tli century Then the preaching ot 
crusades as part of the reconquest and papal 
propaganda prepared the Spamsli mind tor 
the burst of intolerance and fanaticism 
which began m the second half of the tsth 
century 

The war of Christian recoiiquest gave 
birth to ihiee great native military orders, 
modeled paitly on Moorish societies for 
border defense, partly on the mlernational 
crusaAng orders, notably the Templars 
already established in the Peninsula Some 
members took the regular monkish voits, 
others did noL Two Cistercian monks 
•issumed (nsfi) the defense of Calarmva 
O^hen the Templars gave it up), and the 
Order of Calatxava which grew up was 
confirmed by the pope <’1164] The Order 
of Sanpago (established rr?r) was the 
largest and ricnest, the Order of Alcantara 
(founded c rrj6) an offshoot 01 CaJattava, 
Was the most clerical m tyiie. By 1493 these 
orders had grown to stupendous size (the 
largest, bantiago, having 700 000 members 
and vassals, and an animal income of dose 
to a maiion dollars, present value). 

Ill the penod following 1232 fear of the 
tnffdel was no longer a domiaant force m 
Ibenan pohucs and the nobles turned from 
assaults on the Moors to attacks upon the 
monarchy The Btruggie between crown 
and baronage (which found a_ parallel all 
through Europe) was notable in Spam for 
the depth oi governmental degradation 
which it produced. The new elements in 
the situation were clearly indicated in the 
reign or 

1252 -i 3 S 4 . AIFOUSO X (f/w Learned, a 
versatile savant, distmmished as 
un astronomei {A Ifotisine Zuolea) poet, 
historian, patron of learnirg, a pre-eminent 
lawyer and codifier {las Siek Puridas)^ de- 
voted to tne Rottum ideal of centralized 
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absolute monarchy, but a fufife, vacillating 
monarch Lavish concessions to the nobles 
(1271) to avoid civil wax established the 
aristocracy in a pontioa from which it was 
not dislodged until the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Debasement oi the coinage 
to relieve poverty produced economic crises, 
akernate alliance and war mth the vassal 
Iving of Granada, and hostilities with 
Aragon, eccomphshed nothing. The iCmg- 
doia of Muraa was regained (i 256 ) with 
the aid of Janies I of Aragon, and was taca 
incorporated uith Castile 

In ioreign affairs Alfonso abandoned the 
long peruasuknty of Spanish sovereigns, 
made a senes ot dynosfic alliances, and 
atterapted to give Casule on imporUnt 
European position 

1263 - 1267 , Efforts to rectify the Portu- 
guese boundary with advantage to 
Castile uttimaLely produced an actual loss 
of territory (in .Ugarve) , Altonso began the 
long effort ti> regain Portugal, which finally 
succeeded under Philip H (15S0)- Ck'ms 
to (English) Gtiscony were revived (1233) 
and abandoned (1254); desultory wars 
fought with France A twenty-year effort 
to win the crown of t^ie Holy Roman Eni- 
pire (despite papal opposition and pubhc 
camion) met with two deieats (1237 and 
1273). The death ot Alfonso’s eldest son 
Ferdinand (1275) led ot once to a bitter 
struggle over the succession organized by 
Alfonso’s son Sancho. 

(3) Barcelona and Cataloma 

The Spaiusb. Mark was established as a 
result 01 the conquest of Catalonia by 
Charlemagne (785-311) The County of 
Barcelona, (erected Si 7) under the Frankish 
crown became independent, perhaps as 
early as the gth century. By the beginning 
of the 1 2th century the Conuis of Barcelona 
had large holdings north of the Pyrenees 
(notably in Provence), to which they added 
for a briei penod (iriq-xrrs) Majorca and 
Iviza, and permanently Tarragona. 
1137 . The union of Catalonia and Aragon, 
begun by Rayinund Bertuiguer IV 
ot Cacaloma, was epochal, for it created a 
powerful state with access to the sea, Cata- 
lonian territories included Cerdagae, a large 
part of Provence, etc, with the later ad- 
dition of Roussilloa (rrya), Montpellier 
(1204, under French suzerainty), Foix. 

Nimes, Beziers (iifij-iioh) 

1213 . The battle of Muret (see below) defi- 
nitely uuned Caliiloiua back into 
ihc Spanish orbit. 

In the 13th century Barcelona, utilizing 
the skin of her native sadors and the local 
(mostly Jewah) ' “ ' c< cap tal 
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The Houses of Havarrej Aragon, and Barcelona 


Sancho the Grea: = 
ot Navane 
1000 - 10^2 


• Rlaj or of 
Castile 


Kings oi? N vvatise 


Kings or Ae.4go^ 


Estetaiiia = 
oi Barcelona 


Garcia 

King of Na\-arre 
1035-1054 


Samiro I 
King 01 Aragon 
1035-1003 


Sancho V Ramon 
King oi Navarre 
1054-1076 

Ramiro 


Garcia Ramirez IV 
King ot Na-vaire 
1134-1150 


Sancho Ramirer 
King ol \xagon, '•0O3 
King ot Na\arre, 1070- 


I 

Pedro I Alfonso 1 

King ot Aragon King ot Aragon 
and Na\arre and Na\ane 
1094-1104 I 104-1 I 54 


Sancho VII 
King of Navarre 

ii 50 -ir 94 


Ranion 

Berengnei IV = 
Count ot Bni 
celoiu, 1131-UO2 


Theobald == Blanca 
of Champagne I 


Sancho VIII 
King ot Navarre 
1194-1234 


Teobatdo I 
King of Navarre 
1234-1253 


Alfon 
King ot 
1162- 


Pedt 
King ot 
1106 - 


Teobaldo 11 Henry 1 Jamt 

Kmg ot Navarre Kingot Navaire King 01 

1253-1370 1370-1274 1213-. 

Juana I Pedrc 

Queen ot Navarre 1276- 

1274-1305 
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and profiting by Italian commercial pio- 
neering, began an extensive sla\ e trade in 
Moorish piisoners Aragonese imperial e’l- 
pansion in the Mediterranean (^Siriiy and 
the Greek Ardnpelago, pp 2S+, 290J gave 
Barcelona further commercial advantages 
and made it one ot the most acti\ e Alediter- 
ranean ports 

Ramon Lull (1232-1313) was the greatest 
Catalonian intellectual figure oi the Middle 
Ages, a vernacular poet, novelist, mission- 
ary, mystic, educator, relormer, logiaan, 
scientist, and travelei. 

( 4 ) Navarre 

Kav arie gamed its independence irom 
Carolmgian rule m the gth century and teU 
licir to the Carolingian rights ui Aragon, 
which was absorbed bj A’a^arre m the roth 
century Sancho the Great I970-1035I 
secured the succession of Castile, conquer^ 
most of Leon and temporarily united the 
Ibenan kingdoms By his will Aragon 
passed to his son Kannro (d 1063) and the 
union came to an end Un the death ot 
Alfonso the Warrior (iioq-lliq), Navarre 
returned to its old ruling house until it 
passed under Irench control (,1234) tor two 
centunes 

(6) Aragon 

Aragon, beginning as a county on the 
n\ ei Arago under Caroluigian control, 
einciged from Carolingian domination m 
tlie middle ot the gth centurj , p ,sbed under 
tiie control of Navarre, and tlien became 
mdependent under R.miuo (d. 1065). The 
ptnod from 10O3 to 1134 is maiced by con- 
tusion, intrigue, some progress against the 
,,Moors, and the anrexatioii 01 Navarre 
iiofi) 

1104-1134 ALFONSO I l//ie M a)) >01} ad- 
vanced to the Ebro, captured 
Saragossa {iiiSl, and made ruds to the 
Mediterranean. On Allonso's death, Aiagon 
chose his brother, Ramiro, a inoa.k who 
emerged from retirement long enough to 
marry and produce a daughter, Petronida, 
whom he married o 2 to Raymond Bereii- 
guer IV (1131-11(52;, Count 01 Catalomv 
He then returned (1137) to his monasleiy, 
leaving Peironilla under the guardianship 
of her husband, and the succession settled 
The resulting union of Catalonia and 
Aragon was a deasive event in Spamsh 
history 

After the umon the Aragonese kings, pre- 
occupied with Spanish affairs let Provence 
drilt, and on the death of Alfonso II 
1196) it passed to Ins son .Alfonso, nominally 
Yin Apt th b ty ol hie brother Peter II 
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(1196-1213;, but, HI tact, lost for good 
Alfonso tried to keep his Provengal hold- 
ings clear of the Albigensian heresy, but 
Raymond, Count of Toulouse, a supporter 
01 the heresy, sought to win Peter II to his 
views Peter w-eut to Rome (1204) for a 
papal coronation, declared himself a vassal 
ol the Holy See, and bore an honorable part 
at Las Navas de Tolosa, but was forced by 
the horrors of the Albigensian Crusade and 
the legitimate appeals of his vassals to 
oppose Simon de Monttort at Muret, where 
he fell 

1213 The battle of Muret marked the real 
end ot -Aragonese interests north 
of the Pyrenees 

125 S By the Treaty of Corbeil the King of 
France renounced his claims to 
Barcelona, Uigel (etc ), Cerdagne, Rous- 
sillon (etc ) Aragon ceded. Carcassonne, 
Font, B6zieis, Nlmes, Narbonne, Toulouse 
(etc) All rights m Provence passed to 
Margaret, wile ot Louis IX, a marriage 
nas arranged between Louis’ son Philip 
and Isabella, daughter of James I of 
Aragon 

1213-1276 JAMES I {the Conqiitror) 
After the weakness and anarchy 
ot his minonty, James, one of the greatest 
soldiers ot the Middle Ages, conquered 
Valenaa in an intermittent campaign 
(1233-1245), took the Kingdom ot Murcia 
lor Castile (1260), and freed the Aragonese 
frontier ol the Moslem menace James also 
attempted to establish his overlordship over 
Tlcmcen and Bugia m North Atrica, and to 
secure a hold in Tunis. Against the wfil ol 
his Aragonese nobles, but with the support 
ol his Cataloman and French vassals, 
James conquered the Balearic Islands 
( 1 229-1235) tlius beginning the creation of 
an -Aragonese Mediterranean empire 

SPANISH CULTURE in the middle ages 
was very largely conditioned by external 
mduences. 

Architecture (i) Pre-roman esque archi- 
tecture revealed traces of Visigotluc, Caro- 
lingian, Persian, Byzantme, and Moslem 
liadltions (2) Romanesque architecture 
showed particularly the mflueiice of Au- 
vergne and Languedoc (e g. second church 
of Santiago de Composiella) (3) The 
Gothic was marked by strong elements of 
the Burgundian style, brought by the 
Cluniacs The iuE tide of the Gothic was 
probably mtroduced by the Cisterdans 
(eg cafiiedrals of Toledo, c 1230; Burgo= 
ii26,Leon, c 1230). Catalan Gothic shows 
German influences (cathedrals of Barce- 
lona, ragS, Gerona, 1312) The later Span- 
ish Gothic revealed French, German, and 
Fhamish currents 'e g cathedral of Senile:, 
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begun 1401 i;\est tower of Burgos ca he 
dial, 1442). (4} Moonsh arcbitectBie had 
a development of lis own the great mosijue 
oi Cordova (completed 1118J, the Alcazar, 
Sevdle (c. ixSx), and tba Alhambra (mostly 
rath century). 

foundation o£ the fimt iimi'ersities 
Palencia (i2orj), Salamanca ti24r), 

(CeM p 280) 

(6) Partugol to 1279 

1065 - Beconquest from the Moors os mad 
of present-day Portu^l by FercU- , 
aand the Great of Leo 4 and 
Castile Ferdinand organized the 
territory as a comity, with Coba- 
bra as the capital. 

1093 - 1112 . Henry of Burgundy, a descen- 
dant os King Robert of F>-ance, 
came to Spain vntb. other knights-adven- 
turers, to fight against the Moors. In 
return, the King ot Castile granted turn the 
Count}' ol Portugal and gave mm the baud 
of his (illegitimate) daughter, Therctj; 
Heory himself was a typical crusader, 
restless and enterprising, whose mam hope 


appears to have been to establish a dynasty 
in Castile 

1113 - 1135 . AFONSO HENRIQUES, the 
tonnder of the Portuguese mon- 
archy and of the Burgundian dynasty. 
Atonso was only three years old at the 
death ot his lather His mother Teresa 
ruled as icgcnt, but soon became mtolved 
in a struggle mth G..lLia and Castile 
Being drfcurcd. she agreed to accept Cas- 
tilian dominapon, but 
1128 Afonso assumed nnlhtnity, repudi- 
ated the dgreement, and, after 
detecting the Spaniards, drove 
bis mother mto ei'tie 

1139 . Afonso, one oi the most famous 
knights of his age, began a long 
senes of struggles against the 
Moors by defeataag them in the 
battle of Ounque. 

lliS. Afoaso was proclaimed king by the 
Cdttea. The pope arranged the 
Treaty of Zamora between Portugal and 
Castile, the latter recognizing Portuguese 
independence, while Portugal accepted the 
suzerainty oi the pone 


Kiags of Portagai> Burgundian House 


Henry or Burgundy Theresa, d of 
Count of Portugal [ Afonso VI of 
1093-1112 j Casple 


of 


Matilda — 
Maunenue 


Afonso Henntiues 
Count of Portugal, riiS'-irag 
King oi Portugal. 1139-1185 


Sancho I • 


Duios OI 
Aragon 


Utraca 

m Fendinaad II 
of Leon 


Theresa 
la Philip of 
riandcrs 


Afonso II == Urraai, d of 
iji 1-1023 I A-fonsoVni 

ot Castile 


Sancho 11 Afonso HI ■= 

1223-1245 1243-1219 


Beatrice, d. ot 
Alonso X of 
CastHe 


Biniz 

T279-1323 
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llif. The Portuguese took LKhon and 
escablsshed a frontier on the 
Tdgus. 

llfi^r'FurUiei- conflicts with Castde ied to 
Afonso’s attack on Badijca. He 
was defeated and captured, but 
soon released 

1185-1211. SANCHO I, the son of Atonso 
Plerinques lis reign was note- 
i\orthy for the de'vciopmcnt ot towns and 
for the establishment of imliury orders of 
knigiiUioud SuntJio didniuch to ss'ttlecolo' 
rusts on the lands that were won back m the 
prolonged wars Agamst the Moors 
1211-1223. AFOHSOII JBegmiucg oi the 
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lung’s conflict with the ctergy, which led 
to interference by the pope and to rest 
lessness among the nobility 
1223-1245 SAJfCHOn. His trouble with 
the clergy and nobihty led uiti 
mately to his deposition by the 
pope, who odered the crown to 
1245-1279. AFONSO HI, the brother of 
Sincho IJ and Count ot Boulogne 
His t,tle bemg weak, Afonso was much 
dependent cm the Chrtes, in which the 
conamoas were for the first time repre- 
sented War with Castile was ended by a 
peace m 1253 (Ccu' p 2&t.) 


2. EASTERN EUROPE 


a THE SLAVS 

The Slavs, an eastern branch ol the Indo- 
European faradi’, were known n the Ro- 
man and Orcck writer- ot the ist and 2d 
centuries 1 ». under the name oi .« 

inhabiting the rtgion beyond the Vistula 
The m.ijonty of modern aciiolars agree that 
the ‘ onginal home” ot tne Slava was the 
territory to the southeast of the Vistula 
and to the northeast of the Carpathiia 
Mountains, in the upper basins of the 
Western Bug, the I’lipeL, and the Dniester 
la the couise ot the early centuries ol oui 
era tire bla vs e^qianded in cll directions, and 
by the dtli century, when they were Imonn 
to Gothic and Byeantme wntera ns Sda iit-vi 
they were afipareuUy abeady separated 
mto three main divisions; (i) the western 
Slavs (the present-day Poles, Czechs, 
Slovaks, and Moravians); (2) the southern 
Slavs (Jbe Bulganans. Serbs, Croats, 
.■<c.d Sioiienes;, (3) the eastern Slavs (uie 
Rnssuns, subsequently subdivided into the 
Croat Russians, the iSittle Russians or the 
Ukr.imians. imd the White Russians) 

However some recent theories insist that 
the ‘mngiaal” settlements of the Slavs ev- 
tetidfcd much tarther south and west than 
the .irea indicated above, and thus mim- 
EQlzt the iniporiance of the subsequent Slav 
inigcations 

Closely related to the Slavs were the 
Lithuaniaiifc who, together With the Letts 
and the ancient Prussians, formed the 
Baltic branch of the Indo-Europeaa family 
They inhabited the southeastern coast of 
the Baltic Sea, between the present location 
of Memel and Estonia. 

fa, BOHEMIA AND MORAVIA, 
TO 1306 

The earliest recorded attempf at the 


construction of a Slavic state wa? that 
made by 

c. 623-658, Satao, who appears to have 
been a F xu^ish 1 radesman trav el- 
mg m central Europe. Probaoly taking 
advantage ot the detect ot the Avars by the 
Greeks ia 626, he managed to unite the 
Czechs and some of the Wends, end suc- 
cceaed in repulsing not only the Avars, but 
also the Franks under King Dagofaert 
(631). But on tne deatii of S,irt!o the union 
of the tr.bes disintegrated 
S70-894 Sviatopluk, a Moravian prince, 
huccceded in uniting under hts 
aulhonty hlorarra, Bohemia, and present- 
day Slovakia and managed to mainbun his 
posiUoa as against tie Germans During 
his reign the ivestern Slat's were converted 
to Chiistianity by ibe Greek missioaones, 
Cyrd sad Methodius (d S8j in Moral ia), 
but in the last years of the century the 
German dcigy redoubled its efkvts and 
won Bohemia o-nd Aloravia lor the Latin 
Church, thus establishing tae ecclesiasti- 
cal dependence of the ivestera Slav's on 
Rome 

906. The Kingdom of Moravia was dis- 
Folved ds the result oi a great 
defeat by llie Ilungawans. 

929. Death of St, Wenceslas, of the house 
ot Treitiysi., winch had emerged in 
the late 9th century Wenccslas was mur- 
dered by his yoanger brother representing 
the forces of the heathen reaction, who 
ascended the throne as 
939-967. SOLESLAVI. He seems to have 
camtci on constant warfare against 
the encroaching Germans, until forced (950) 
to accept German suzerainty To the east- 
ward he made many conquests and included 
Mora-via, part oi Slovoki.a, part of Silesia, 
and even Cracow in his kingdom. Further- 
more, he oppeors to hav established a 
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2 ^ 

&, r j strong royal power o er the old t„bal 
ciuefs 

967-S99 BOIESLAV II, son of the pre- 
ceding. He ^ppijrently conmatsd | 
the policies ot liis iainer and sew to Ibe 
ijiul victory ot tlie Chnstwn faith (loun- 
dfition 01 the liishoprii, ot Prague, 
Missionaries from Eoiiemia took an active 
part in. the conversion of PIungu.ry and 
Poland. 

The entire nth and r 2 th centuries were 
filled -wilh. repealed dynastic conflicts be- 
en ecu members oi the Preniysl tamiiy and 
the various cldimants appealing lO Poland 
and more particularly to tiie German 
eiBuerors for Support The result was an 
ever-mcteasing German uiBuesce and tne 
gradual integral ion ot Botiemia with the 
empire 

9994000. Boleslav the Brave of Poland 
tooii advantage of ihe anarat} in 
Bohemia to conquer Silcua, Moravia, and 
Cracow. In 1003 he became Huke 01 
Bohemia, but was driven out in the neat 
ye^r by a German arms, Thtre tolloweU 
another period of disorder, marked only 
by 

103J. The reacquisition ot hloravia which 
thencrf on h lenumed connected 
with Bohemia 

10344055. BRETISLAV 1 (tfie Restorrr}, 
who oveir.ui auesia tuok Ciacow' 
( 1039 } and lor a lime ruled Poland, 
which had now entered upon a 
perk'd ot disruption. 

1041. Emperor Henry III, alarmed by the 
evpansion ot Uie Bohemian pouer, 
invaded the country' anci advanced 
to Prague Bretislav agreed tu 
give up hi 5 Pohstv conquests and 
pay tribute to 1 lie emperor 
10554061, Sjytihnev, son of Bretislav, | 
whose reign was unevenmu 
10614092. VRATISbAV 11, who, through- ] 
out bis reign, lovully suppoited 
the German emperor Henry TV, in bis 
struggle with the papacy and took part in 
the ftatian critiprigns He was rewarded 
by Henry with a crown (loSo), but only 
for his own person 
1092-1110. Bretislav II. 
illi-1125. Viedislavl. 

112S4140. SobesJavI. 

11404173. VLADISLAV H. Like bis 
predeceasoTb, he supported the 
German emperors m the maw, uud 
was leuurded ( 1130 ) by Frederick 
Barharo'isa uiln aa hereditary 
crown tor his aid against the 
Italkn cities. 

1173-1197, Another period of dynastic 


conflict, during which theie were no less 
than tea rulers. 

1197-1230. OTTOKAR I. He took full 
advantage ot the struggles lor the 
succession which now oegan. to wraik the 
Germun Empire. Siding now with one 
party, now with another, he made the 
Uoliemian king fan imjienai eleUor since 
ibe eaj-Iy r^th century') one of the decisive 
powers in German atuins On the other 
Jiand, a long-druwii conflict with tue clergy 
Uai4~ir3iy led to the almost complete 
independence of me Cfauich 
1212 The Golaen Bull of Frederick II 
recognmed the right ot the Bo 
heniun nobility to elect its own 
ruler. 

1S30-1253 WENCESLAS (VACLAV) I, 
His reign Was marked by large- 
scale rinaiigration 01 Germans, encouraged 
by the ruler, possibly to counteract the 
growing power of the nobihty Germans 
L'd been coming m ror a long time (chiefly 
clergy and nobility; but they now began 
to open up large forested tracts and to budd 
cities, whicli nere giren pracUcai autonomy 
unclei Gerinuii (Magdeburg) kw, 
124743S0 Pising of the nobility against 
the king, possibly in protest 
against the iavor shown the 
Germj ns. 

1231. The Austrian esutes, after the death 
of the luat Bahenberg duke, elected 
Ottokar, son ot Wencesias, at 
duke 

1253-12T8. OTTOKAR 17 pAc Great) 
whos,. reign marked the widest 
exoanMon of Eobemian ponor :ord was 
cbaiav-tenzed by great prosperity (ofiening 
01 ihe famous silver mints, winch made 
Bohemia one of the wcaltliiest countries ut 
the later Middle .Vges), 

1255. Ottokar carried on a successful 
campaign in supjiort of the Tcu- 
touic knights agaiiist the heathen 
Prubiiidns 

12b0 After defeating the Hungunans, 
Ottokii took from them the 
province of Styru 

1267. Asecond northern campaign, against 
the Lilhuaiiia.n&, achieved little 
1269 Ottokar, ulang advantage of lie 
interreguuiM ni cite Geiman Em- 
pire, extended Jus power over 
Carmtlfla, Carmola and Htna 
1273. Election of Rudolph of Hapsbuig as 
emperor Ottokar refused to 
recognize hint The Diet of Regensburig 
(i 274 l_ thereiore declared all Ottokeds 
acquisitions \ oid The emperor, supported 
by the Hungarians and hv some of tie 
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Bohemian nob ty a a Led Oitokar ho 
A„ieed to g e op aii Bohemia and 
Moravia, and to retogmze Rudoiph’s su- 
zerainty even over those 
1278. New war between Rudolph and 
Ottofcir Ottokar was decisively 
defeated on the AlarcMeld (Aug, 
20 j and killed 

1278-1303. Wenc«slas II, a boy of seven, 
for whom Otto of Brandeubtirg at 
first Actea as rtgcnl- 

1290. WeiiccsJas tvcih elected and crowned 
King ot Poland. 

1301. His son, Wenceslas was elected King 
of Hungary (ruled to 1304 !. 
1305-1306. Wenceslas III. He gave tip 
the cUitti to Hungary and was 
murdered while ea route to Poland lo sup- 
press a revolt of the nobles End of the 
Ptemyshd line. (Cofit p 304 ,) 

c. POLAND, TO 1306 

The Polish state emerged in the roth 
century, the result of the unification 01 
some siK triots under the PoJaiu, who were 
ruled by the members of the senn-mythical 
{eunily of Piast I'rom the outset the Poles 
were obliged to fight against the encroach- 
ment of the Germans from tlie west, the 
Prussians from the norlh the Bohemians 
from the south, and the Hungarians, also 
in the south 

c. 960-993 IHIESEKO I, of the house of 
Pust, the first historical ruler He 
conduored the territory between the Oder 
and the Warthe Rivers, but was defeated 
by Markgraf Gero and obliged to recognize 
German suzerainty ( 073 ) 

9G6. Alieszko was converted to Oiristi- 
amty by Bohemian raissionaiies, 
probably lor political reasons to deprive 
me Germans ot any further excuse for ag- 
gression The acceptance of Latm Christi- 
anity meant the connection of Poland, like 
Bohemia and Hungary, with weslern Euro- 
pean culture. 

992-102S. BOLESLAV I (Chfslry = the 
Brave) He ascended the thione 
at and was the real erganiiter of the Po- 
lish state. An energem, but at tunes 
treaclierous, and cruel ruler, he built tip an 
efildeiit military machine, laid the baas for 
an administranve system 
lant=i Burgiirafcn, with civil and military 
powers), organized the Church (establish- 
ment of Benedit*'ine monasledes, etc ). 
PohticoEy his aim appears to have been 
the union of ah western Slavs under his rule 
He conquered eastern Pomerania and 
giined access to the Baltic (pqj'ppq) , added. 
Silesia Moravia, and Cracow to his doiu^ 
(hgg), and induced Otto III to erect an in- 


depeudent Archbishopric of Gnesea ( laoo) 
On the Uealh of Otto he toot advauUge of 
the confusion in (ierinauy to occupy Lu- 
sxtia and Jfeissen, anP in 1003 made hira- 
seh Duke of Bohemia The iiev 7 emperor, 
Henry II, carried on long va&rs against 
Boleslav to break, his power fiooj-) and 
ultimately forced the abandonment of Bo- 
bemti and Lusatia (,10051 But by the 
Treaty of Bautzen (lOtSi Boleslav was 
en LusaGa an iuipenal fief, and just 
Before 2ns death Boleslav was able to make 
himself King ot Poland ( 1025,1 
2625-1034. MIESZKO II, a much weaker 
ruler The Poles, like the other 
Slavs, divided the domain among the vari- 
ous sons of a deceased king, thus creating 
endless dynastic conflict and ample oppor 
tunity for intervention by neighboring 
rulers During Mieszko's reign most ot the 
tcrntoria) gains oi Bolesbv were lost St. 
Stephen ot Hungary conquered Slovakia 
( 1027 ), Bretislav 01 Bohemia took AIonnM 
( 1031 ), laroslav ot Russia acquired Ku- 
tkenia ( 1031 ); Canute 01 Denmark took 
Pomerania (rojr) In 1032 the Emperor 
Conrad actually divided Poland between 
Alieszko and two of his relatives. 
1034-104:0. A period of violent dynavtn. 

struggle uid general msnrrectioti, 
including b. heathen reaction, (burning of 
monasteries, massaae of the clergy) and a 
peasant uprising against the landlords In 
the meanwhile Bretislav ot Bohemia seized 
Silesia ( 1038 ) 

1038-1058. CASIMIR I (t/k Ratorer), who 
succeeded, with the aid of the 
Emperor Henry 111, m reconquering Jns 
domain, re-establisiiing Christianity and 
restoring order, hiiesia was recovered 
f 2 o 54 t Ia_ return Castmlr was obliged to 
giv e up the royal title (becoimng merely a 
grand duke) and to make numerous con- 
cessions to tlie nobility and ilergj, thus 
Initiatiag a baiietul prat uce 
1058-1079. BOLESLAV 11 ithc 3M), one 
of the gieaf mediaev al ruleis In 
the great struggle betw'eejj tjze eti^eror and 
the pope he coiisisteritly supported the 
latter, as d count enveight to German in- 
fluence At the same time he did his^utmost 
to throw olf the pressure ot the nobility 
In Im countless campaigns he reconquered 
upper Slovakia ( 1061 - 1063 ) and marched 
as tar as Kiev, to put his relative upon the 
Russian throne (lobg) In icrjh he reas- 
sumed the royal crown, with the pope’s 
approval But lifa entire policy estranged 
the nobihfy, which ulbmately drove him 
from ills throne. 

1079-1103 Vladislav I (Ladkias), Her- 
mawi, an indolent and unwar- 
hke ruler, bro ther of Boleslav He reigntd 
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tie oja.1 title and attemp-eci .o se>-Uie 
pea^e by supporting the Esnpergr Heaty 
IV, as well as by courting the uobtLty and. 
dergy. 

3102-1133 SObESLAV III (fVry-moul/iK 
who acquired the throne only alter 
a violent struggle with his bi other Zbigmew 
Be was one of the greatest Polish kings, 
who defeated the Pomeranians (batde of 
IfaMo, I cog) and, by the incorpoiuuon of 
Pomeranaa (iixq-zii;?), re-established the 
access to the sea At the same time ha de- 
feated the Emperor Henry V (non, battle 
of Sundsfeld, near Breslau; and checked 
the German advance On the other hand, 
his campaigns la Htngacy (rrgi-iissl had 
no definite results 

Boleskr completed the organization of 
the state, in which the gmat landlords fjiu- 
5ilpf=niagiiatea), gentry knights 

—stlachU) had becoroe well-defined social 
classes, the pe,isxatry having steadily lost 
in the periods of confusion The Chunh 
was reorgaciaed under the ,trchbishop of 
Gnesen, by the papal legate Walo In order 
to avoid disputej Boleslav fixed the suc- 
cession by senior! tj Poland was divided 
into five pnncipalities (.Silesu, Great Po 
land, Masovia, Sandoniir, Cracowl tor bis 
sons, Craco\y was established as the capital, 
and was to go, with the title oi grand duke, 
to the eldest member ot the house of Piast 
In actual lact this arrangement by no means 
eliminated the dynastic competition, but 
introduced a long period of disruption, dur- 
ing Bhith the nobility and clergy wased 
ever more powerful and the ducal or royal 
power became insignificant Only the 
neakaess of the neighboring states saved 
Poland from destruction. 
313S-114& Vlsdislav 11 (Ladislas). 
1346-1173. Boleslav IV, an metfettml 
ruler, durmg whose ragn the Ger- 
mans, under Albert the Beat and Herccy the 
Eioo, supportea by Walderaar of Genniuric, 
drove back the Poles from the entire tern- 
tory along the Baltic and » est of the Vistula 
(rr47j Thn Emperor Frederick Barber- 
ry ssa iBtem'ened rnd fonied the bumble 
submission of Boleslav (1157) 
1173-1177. Mieszko III, a brutai and des- 
potic prince who antagonized the 
nobibty and was soon dn% en out 
by them, 

1177-1194. CASIMIR 11 (Sh Jmt) was 
practically elected by the nug- 
nates, who extorted prmlegei from him 
In the Assembly of lenczyca fn^) the 
clergy was also given far-reaching conces- 
aons Casimit attempted to preclude 
iarther strife bv making Crarow and tlie 
primacy bereddaxy in his own line 


1194-1237. Leszek 1 (the White) whose 
reign was punctuated by constant 
lutts against Alieszko HI, who attempted 
to regain the Lhnoae (d. troa; and .xgainst 
the latter's son Vladislav LaskoJtogi (rzor- 
laofjj The period was one of complete 
feudal anarchy, mta the nooility and clergy 
comrolung the situation. 
1227-1279. Boleslav V, an unhappy reign 
marJied by complete disruption 
and by constant aggression h} 
neighbormg states 

1228. Arnv.ii ot the Teutonic Knights, 
called Lu Priissia by Duke Conrad 
oi Mosovm (p rr 4 ) Withm the 
next 50 years they conquered 
Prussia and erecteil a. most lor 
midfible i'arnor to Polish access 
to uio sen 

1241. Beginnwg of the great Mongol in- 
vasmns (p, 20 JJ, ol which there 
were omstuut renewals through- 
out the rest of the century The Poles 
mauagod to stave oil Mongol domm.ttion, 
but the country was devustatta One re- 
sult was the talhag in ot Lrge numbers of 
German settlers, some of whom tie.ired 
forest land and colonized new areas in Si- 
lt sw and Posen, others of whom settled 111 
tne towns In .ill cases l.irge toncessioas 
m the directum ot autonomy were made 
(_ilagdc6urg to) The Geircun lailuence 
meant greater ,ind more eHicic,nn exploita- 
tion of tlie soil, development of trade, cul- 
tural advance 

1279-1288. Uszek II (the Blacli) 
1288-1290. Fiirtlier dj'a.istic and feudal 
warfare, with the brief reign of 
Henry Probus 

1290-1296. Przemysiav II. Hewnscnjwned 
king with the consent oi the pope 
(i 2 p 5 ), but was murdered soon 
aiternard 

1309-1305 Wenceslas I, son of the King 
ct Bohemia, elected by the no- 
bility but challenged by thiin ants of the 
Piasl family He soon resigned th t position 
and returned home {Cont. p 313 ) 

d. RUSSIA, TO 1263 

The eastern Slavs settled on the territory 
of preseut-day European Russia in ttie 
peuod from tne jfii iu ttie Sth rentary A n 
Irillk IS known of tiicir poiltirai hit^tory 
duniig these centuries, but u iduubtediy 
there were attempts at political orga.iua- 
tion in the shape of both tribal pnncipabties 
and City-States formed aiound important 
commercial centers in the Sth century 
Some of the eastern Slavs vvere under the 
protectorate of the Kliazars, a Turkish tnhe 
which estafclislied a strong and prosjjertsos 
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state along he o er olga A£ t. -tie end 
of the Sth ceiLLury the northern part ot 
ii. jssk began to be penetrated by the Scdn- 
dinavian tilings calkd in tlie old RuBSian 
chronicles Vaiaagtaas or Jim (heoxx the 
name of Rtisiia). In. the course of the gih 
century the Vurungians conscautly mo\ed 
southward along the mum watenvay lend- 
ing from the Baltic to the Buck Sen, gradu- 
ally febtabltshing their political domination 
over the SLn comiimmues. According to 
tradition, Uic ScaBdirjaviaa chicftam Hiurife 
ruled in Novgorod m the 86o’s. 
bater he was reecgntred as the founder of 
the Kussun princely dynasty 
6S0. The hrst recorded appearance ot the 
liussians (t'tira-ngiani) at Cois- 
stantinople. This was a raid not 
unlii.e iiiose of the Norsemen on 
Britain and l’rani,e at the same 
period 

c. 8S0-S12 PRIKCE OLEG, who suc- 
ceeded 111 ucctuig under his control 
both Novgorod and JOev (on the Dnieper 
lover) ICicv subsequently became the 
poiiucal center of a loose federation of Rus- 
sian states 

911< The Russ-atis again appeared at Con- 
Etantinople and extracted trade 
privileges trom the Byzantine emperor. 
Iridi* became a lc.i.ding occupation or the 
Russian princes, who, with their foilouers 
i^dmduM], protected the merchant ships 
Russians also laigan to take service witu 
the Greek emperors in considerable number 
nad came to play an impoiuani i6le m the 
mercenary corps 

943, I’urthcr trade agreements with the 
Grtrek Empire testify to the ever 
elosci economic connections and 
BO doubt to an increasing cultural 
a contact 

357 The Rcitsum princess, Olga, visited 
Const.uitmojile and was converted 
to the (. liristian faith This was 
howe^'er, a purely personal con- 
version, and may iti fact nave been 
0!ga’= second 

Sfid-SfZ. SVIATOSLAV, ihe son of Olga 
Ho iras ihe first of the great con- 
quering princes. In he defeated the 
IChazars on Che lower Volga and proceeded 
to est iblish a Russian aiate m place of the 
Ehaaar Empire, Called to the Balkans to 
aid the Greek emperor against the powerful 
Buigais, he earned on a successful _ cam- 
paign foti?) and decided to establish himself 
on the lower Danube. At tins time his 
power extended from Novgorod in the north 
to the Danube in the southwest and to tae 
iower Volga in the southeDst, He was 
forced to abandon Bu'eana in order to 
resist the Patzmaks fJ^uAdne^s), who had 


enteied SAiuthern Russia from the east and 
were threatening Kiev Having repulsed 
ihem (.q68i, dvialoslav returned to Bui 
Mna, but he ivns no more welcome to the 
Greeks than were the Bulgars In $71 re 
was deteated and driven out by the Em- 
peror John ZiHiisces (p, iSol. Sviatoslav 
was defeated and kill^ by the Patzinaks 
on his way back to Boev (p7cl 
972-978, A dynastic struggle between the 
sons of Sviatoslav ended in the 
nctory of 

978-1015. VLAMMIK THE SAINT, in 

whose reign (c. ggo) the Russiai^ 
were converted in, mass to Chnstianicy in 
the eastern f Byzantine; form The Rus- 
sian Church was organized on the Greek 
pattern and was considered to be under the 
canonical authority ot the Patriarch of Con- 
stananople Prom this time on the cultural 
lelation between Constantmople and Ishev 
was very close. 

1015-1019, rurther dynastic conflict be- 
tween the sons of Vladmnr. 
1019-1054, IAROSLAV (die Wtff), the 
greatest ruler of Russia in the 
Kievan peiiod He was finally successful 
in the struggle with his brother Sviatopolk, 
but was obliged to leave to another brother, 
hlstislav, that part of the principality east 
of the Dnieper River until Msusiav’s death 
in X036 laroskv was then supreme ruler 
ot dll Russia Extensive budding activity 
at Kiev (Cathedral of St Sophia). Re- 
ligious .ictivitj. fmetropohun Hilawon and 
the Monastery oi the Caves) Promotion of 
education. Revision of the Jiimmn Law 
(the earliest known. Russian law code), 
under Byzantine influence Dynastic al- 
fiances with western states (larosIaVs 
daughter, Anna, mairied Henry I of 
XTonce) 

The period following the death of laro- 
slav the Great was one of disintegration and 
decline Technically the primacy of Kiev 
,.ontm.uecl and the power remained concen- 
trated in the faitdly of laroskv Actually 
Kiev continued to lose in importance, and 
authority became divided between members 
of the princely family cm a system of sen- 
iority and loUtipn, leading of necessity to 
much dynastic rivalry and countless com- 
binauons, sonabmes riiCh Poles and Hun- 
garians 

At the same lime the Edevan state was 
subjected to ever greater pressure from the 
nomads (Pauinaks and Cumans) moving 
into southern Russia from the east The 
period witnessed also a shifting of the older 
trade routes, due to the decline of the 
Baghdad Caliphate and the conquest of 
Consutuiunopife (1204; by the Latin cm* 
saders 
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Eme gene? of new poti-cj} Ca- 

lieu aaa Volyma in tiie suuUiwesl. prma- 
paiiaei) diaracteriaed by a stconjly aristo- 
cratic form ot governttienl, Xo\’gorud the 
Great, m the north, (.oatrollmg temtoiy to 
the east to tbe T'lab In Kot'gorad the 
assembly ot treemen (t’/ecfie:) reai-bed its 
fullest development, Suzdal-Vladunir in 
central Rusiia. the precursor of the Grand 
Duchy of H Iosco w In this region the 

pniicel) power ivas domwaBt 
1113-1125. VLADIMIR MONOMAKH, 
Prince of Kiev lit earned on ^ 
numerous campaigns ag.i'ast the Cum..ns 
of the steppes and ms rtigu inarkcd die ] 
last pencil ol bnlli^^ace at Is-iet , which i 
soon theieatter beuiaie a Lone ot con- 
tention between (ha primes oi Voiynia and 
Suzdal 

114?. First met) Uou or Moscow its one ot 
the chionidcs 

1157-im ANDREI BOGOLITBSKI, 
Prince oi Suzdal He rcpreised 
the rising putter oi the aobfes 
{dovdii) united a hrge block of 
territory and esiabiisned nis capi- 
tal at Vh'dirair 

1169. Andrei conquered Kie-r. winch be- 
came pait ot the Vladimir prina- 
pahty, Stit the new state under- 
went a marked decline on me 
death of me ruler 

119S4205. Zenith ot the Galic.an piioa- 
paKtj luiilei Prince Konun 
1201. Poundaiio’i of Riga, .vindi became 
the center ot German mission'' ry 
enttrpasv und >-ommeraai e\p;ui- 
sion 

ISOS. Foundation ot the German Drdei 
oi Si'-orabearert by bishop Albeit 
ot livoma (Lalvu>. 

13119. Conquest of Estonia by Waidemar 
II of Denm irk. 

1223, BATTLE OF THE KALKA RIVER, 
near tlie Se- ot Azov The Mon- 
gols (Tatars se'’ p aoo;, under Sabutai, 
inv-aded soaihciH kussu from the Trans- 
caurjsus region and comuletely defeated a 
coahtion of Russimi prnitts and Cutraii 
leaders They retued, however without 
pressing U)cir conquests 
122S. The Teutonic Rmghts (p 3 x 4 ) were 
commissMccd to umriuet ard con- 
vert Prussia. They united viKh 
the Swurdbearers in 1237 

1236- 1263. ALEXANDER NEVSKI, prince 

first of hfovgorod and aRer 123 ; 
of \ ladmar. 

1237- 1240. THE MONGOL CONQUEST, 

unaer the leadership otBaUi The 
great arrme, o( the mcadtrs swept ovei 
southern and cential Russia and into 
Europe, coming within bo miles 01 Nm- 


[ gorod They took Kiev U’ 40 ) and ulti 
1 malply esLibhshtd themsehes ( 1341 ) at 
t Sami on the lower Volga The Khanate of 
j the Golden Horde for two cenruries tliere- 
after acted is su^eram oi all Rus,&ia, Ic, jung 
tribute and taking military uintingcnis, 
but for the rest Itiving the piniLOs in con 
troi, respecting the Russian Cliuali and 
interlcnng htlle 

1240. Alexander Nev.sld dcleafed the 
Swedes under Birger JaiJ on the 
Kei-a River and thus broke the 
iorte ot the Swedish ads ante 
1242. Alerundtr deicated tlie Tentume 
i. 'lights ui it, battle on Lake Pei- 
pus. 

1252. .As i’rmce of Viadnair, Afe' under 
Nersk) did his utmost to prevent 
insmrecliuns against I'.itar rule 
and built up .t system at protci tiun 
based ujuin submission and coii- 
ciliauon 

1253 Dame] of Volynia attempted to or- 
gaDiiu a crusade against the Ti- 
tars In oraer to scaue p ip.il aid 
he accopiod tlie union ot tiu. Riu,- 
siaa Chiirdj with Raroe, ntit Jus 
eifnrts tame tu noLhiDg 
1263. Death of Alexander Kevski on ins 
way back ifum the CWdcn Horde 
RUSSIAN CULTURE m tbs pir.cd was 
still print.'inly religions and largely Byzaii- 
Unr in tbaiarler Motenorthy churthes 
Wure built at Kiev , yuvgorivd, and Cenngov 
13) the iith and nth centuries dec oral ed 
'vitii fine Iresuots Ouinli hleraturc. w.is 
acti' e and there appealed tuiihi' the 
cfcioncJos and ofnvs of fights agiunni the 
JiOBiads. (t (111/ p 310 ) 

€. HITHGARY, TO 1301 - 

896. The iluiigarians, organized in a num- 
bei of tubes ol wnnh tin. Magyars 
were Uit It-adme one, uccuDSed the -c.illry 
of die midciG Danube and Thtibs Under 
Arpad (d IJ 07 J they ban vomc Iron' .south- 
ern Russia by nay of Afoldavra, dmen on 
by (he PaUmaks ( IVlIu " i gt) and other 
Asiaiic ptupliiB J’lie llutigaiiaBs vitre 
iheniSthe* nutr.ub ot the Finno.IIgrui, 
fjimly I*'oi more tiian luilf 4 teuiury a!fer 
ibeir necupution <4 Ifangary ( ney roulinurd 
theu raids, both toward the e.itt mid toward 
tile west 

906. The; Ifungauans desl re'yed the rising 
Sta, 1 C kingdom ol Aloiavia. 

965. Battle of Augsburg, in wiiteh 1 . 01 - 
perot Otto I dpJiwcly defeated 
tbe raiding flunganan'. From thie time on 
the Ilunganaiis begtn to settle down and 
estJtbJiali a fmnue” 
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972-997. Geza., Duke oi the Magyar tribe, 
Md the oiganuer of thi, pnncely 
power He began lo reduce the tribal 
leacierSi and invited Cbristian miiisiouttnes 
bom Germany (rilgnn of Passau, gy^. 
St, Adalbert of Prague, 59^1 Clinstiaii 
laation had already begun bom the east, 
and u Ub furthered by large numbers, of war 
prisoners 

397-1033 ST STEPHEH (I), greatest 
raiei ol the iTrpad d>masty He 
suDpretsed e.istern Chnstianny by force 
and crusaded against paginism, which was 
still favored by the tribal thiels Stopben 
took hib si and deSnitcl^ by the west, mar- 
ned a bat a nan puiuess, called in Roman 
cKurubmen and nioiika vEenedictiucs) and 
endowed iliem with liuge tracts of land 
With tlie lieip of the clergy jjg ) 5 ro}.g 
Bower of the tribal chieftains, took over 
their land as royal domain administered 
through '"imnts (/s/mn}, nltced over coun- 
ties [Comifjfj The counts and high 
clutrihnien fonued a royal council Every 
uiHouragi (.lent was given to agriculture 
and trade ard a 'aethodical system 01 
frontier defense was built up (large belt of 
swaTtifii, ind forests, wholly uninhabited 
and proictted by regular frontier guaids, 
as time went on tins irontier was gradually 
cvTendcd} 

1001. Stephen was crowned with n, crown 
sent by tile pope, Hewaacaaon- 
ired in 7 on 3 

1002 Stephen deieated an anii-Christiaa 
insuricction in, Transylvania. 
1030, rMtatks of the Germans under Con- 
rad 11. who tried to enforce Ger- 
man su/cnunty over Hungmy, 
were repulsed. 

1038-1077. A period of dynastic struggles 
« ov er the succession, every memncT 

of the .krpad family claiming a 
share ot the power, and Eometimes 
colling i« Oie Germans for support 
1036-1046 Peter tXiseolo, son of Stephen’s 
sister and the Doge of Venice, suc- 
ceeded to the tli'-une He called in German 
and italian tavontes, aioused the hosulity 
ol the Ilungamns and was driven out 
( 104 . 1 ; hor a fe»' years Samuel Aba, the 
brother-in-law of faiepfaen, occupied the 
throne, but hern turn was ccpelled by Peter, 
who riturned with the Emperor Henry 
HI, to whom, he swore fealty. 
1046. Peter was ov'erthrown in the course 
of a great pagan, nswtg of the tnbal 
chiefs under Vutha, who massa- 
cred the Christans and destroyed 
tie churches Ibis was the last 
serious revolt of the kind, 
1947-1061 Andrew I, who managed to 
restore the royal power. 


1049 - 1052 . The ttirefe campaigns of Em 
pecor Henry III against the Hun 
garians. Andrew managed to hold 
lus own ana m 105 S the emperor 
recognized Hungary’s independ 
ence of the empire 

1061-1063. Bela I brother of Andrew and 
popular hero of the camp nuns 
against the Germans 

1063-1074. SoSomoa, the son 01 Andrew the 
candidate of the Oerman patty 
He was deieated by his cousin 

1074-1077. Geza I 

1077-1095. ST LAMSLAS I ( canonized 
iip 3 ), the hrst great kmg ,t£tet 
Si Stephen He supported the 
pope in his conthets ■'vitn the em- 
peror, and ct home restored order 
and prosperity 

1091. Ladislas conquered Croatia and 
Bosnia, but left these regions sell- 
governniynt under a turn 
1095-1114. CoSoman \Ka!man) I. 'in- 
olher strong ruler, who, in 
1037-1X02. Conquered Iirlmatu from the 
Venetian Repubuc 

1114-1131 Stephen II, in whose reign the 
dynastir struggles were resumcvl 
1131-1141.' Bela II He had been blinded 
py Coloinan, aud now tooK a 
horrible revenge on ius opponents. 
1141-1162. Geza II The intestine con- 
diets were greatly complioated by 
the eSorts oi the Greek emperor, Manuel, 
to tatend bis sviay over Hungary But a 
number of campaigns tarrurrl oat to tMs end 
(rog/-rror) led to no success, though at 
one lime ( 1156 ) the Hunganans recognized 
Byzantine suzerainty. 

1150. Saxon (1 e, Geimans from the Mo- 
selle region) seitlemeat in the Zips 
and southern Transylvania regions They 
were called in Lo help defend the frontlets 
against Poland and agamst the Greeks, and 
had ciuch. to do with, acvelopmg agriculture, 
trade, and toivn-building In this period 
nuny Pechereas and SzeMeis were also 
established for frontier protection 
1162-1172, Stephen III. 

1172-1196. BEbA HI, who bad been edu- 
cated at ConstanUnople. He 
married the sister of Philip Augustus ut 
France and established a close dyuartit 
connection with Prance Bela was a strong 
ruler wtso successfully defended Dalmatia 
against Venice. 

1196-1204 Emenc 1, whose position was 
challenged by lus brother Andrew 

1204- 1205. Ladislas III, dethroned by 

Andrew. 

1205- 123S. ANDB.E'W II. The most dis- 

astrous reign in the Arpad penod. 
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Andrew was renowned loi his extrai'a- 
gance and for his generosity to Ins foreign 
taiorites. A crusade to the Holy Land 
1 ^ 1217 ) cost him much money, iihich he 
raised by ahenaling huge tracts of the 
royal domain, thus paving the way for the 
emergence of large landed magnates or 
ohgaichs 

1222. THE GOLDEN BULL, forced upon 
Andrew by the lesser nobihty or 
gentry, led by Andrew’s own son, Bela, 
ihis document became the charter ol teudal 
prnilege. it exempted the gentry and the 
clergy from taxation, granted them free* 
dom to dispose of tiieir domains as they 
saw fit, guaranteed them against arbitrary 
imprisonment and conliscation and assured 
them an annual assembly to present griev- 
ances No lands or utfices were to be given 
to toreigneis or Jews 

1224. The privileges of the Tiansylvaman 
Saxons were set down They were 
mven practical self-government, 
dnrectly under the king 
1230-1270. BELA IV A Strong luler who 
tried desperately to make good the 
losses of the preceding reign The mag- 
nates, m reply, attempted to set up a nval 
ruler, and Bela in turn allowed some 40,000 
families of tlie Cumans, who were driven 
westward by the Mongol mvasions, to settle 
in the Theiss region in the hope of securing 
support against the magnates 
1241. THE GREAT MONGOL INVA- 
SION, which took the country by 
surprise in the midst of its dissensions 
Bela’s army was o’'erwheliningly defeated 
at Muhi on the Theiss and he was obliged 
to flee to the Adriatic The Mongols fol- 
lowed him, but suddenly gave up their con- 
quests when news arrived of the death of 
the Great Khan. But the Mongol invasion 
left the country devastated For defense 
purposes the nobility was allowed to build 
castles and these soon became bases for 
feudal wailare and tor campaigns against 
the king himself 

1246. Bela defeated Fredenclt of Anstna, 
the last of the Babenbergs, who 
had taken advantage of the Mon- 
gol invasion to appropriate some 
of the western provinces 
1263-1270. Wars of Beki against Ottokar 
II of Bohemia, 

1270-1272. Stephen V, a weak ruler. 
1272-1290. Ladislas IV. His efforts to 
curb the feudal aristociacy were 
of little avail, but in alhance with Rudolph 
of Hapsbnrg he succeeded m breaking the 
power of Ottokar m the battle of Durnkrut 
(rajS) 


1290-1301. Andrew III, last of the native 
dynasty He contmued the strug- 
gle against the domination of the feudal 
aristocracy, but with httle success. 

(Cvnt p. 317 ) 

f. SERBIA, TO 1276 

650 Approximate date ot the completion 
of the Slav' occupation of the Bal- 
kan urea Part ol the Slav people extended 
us far west as Curniola and Cunnthia, but 
these (.the Slovenes) were conquered by 
the I'ranks m the early oth century and 
were thencelorth part ot the Geonan Em- 
pire 

818 The Croats, who had also been con- 
quered by the Franks, revolted, 
but were again subdued 
924 Tomislav became King ot Croatia, 
accepting his crown Irom the pope 
He ruled over later-duy Croatia and over 
the territory as far south as Montenegro, 
though tlie coastal tow us w ere mostly under 
By:.iuntmc control 

960. Death of Chaslav, who made the first 
efiort to tmite the Serbs The 
Serbs, inhabiting ,1 mountainous area, \i ere 
divided into tnbes and duns, under he id- 
men 01 stipans The grand zupan held an 
honorary pre-eminence. Technically the 
Lemtory was under Byzantine sutciuinty, 
which, when the Easi ern Empire was 
strong, wus cifectively exorcised. By the 
end of the loth century the inhabit.ants of 
present-duy Serbia and eastern Bosnia hud 
lor the most part accepted eastern Christi 
amty, while western Bosnia and Croatia 
leaned toward Roman Catholicism But 
the conflict ot the churches drew the south- 
ern Slavs this way and that, becoming fre- 
quently an important political as well as 
religious issue. 

1077. Mikhail of Serbia was crowned by 
a papal legate 

1081-1101 Eodin established a Serbian 
state in Zeta (1 e Montenegro) 
1102. Croatia was K»ned with Hungary 
m a dynastic union, after the de- 
feat of the last ruler, Petal by King L i- 
dislas. This mvol\ ed the defimtivc victory 
ot the western orientation in Cioatia and 
the separation from the other southern 
Slavs 

1168-1196. STEPHEN NEMANYA, 
foundei of the Nemanyid dynasty 
in the Raska (i e Rmcm or Serbia proper; 
Though only grand zupan, Stephen ap- 
pears to have made considerable progress 
m uniting the vanous dans. He definitely 
adopted the Greek Orthodox faith and per- 
secuted the Bogonuis, who were forced 
acrosE the frontiei into Bosnia which at 
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that time was ruled by a stroag prmce, 
Knlia (d. i20it') The death ot Manuel I 
Comnenus (,ii8o) and the subsequent de- 
cline of the Eastern Empire gate Stephen 
an opportunity to establish his mdepend- 
ente of Constantinople and to conquer ex- 
tensive territories to the south In rigd 
he retired to a monastery on Mt Athos 
which had been founded by his son^ St 
Sava. Stephen died in 1200 
1196-1223 STEPHEN NEMANYA II, 
the son ot the preceding The 
beginning of his reign was marked by a 
struggle with his elder brother, Vukan, to 
whom Montenegro had been assigned The 
Hungarians, who became an ever greater 
menace to Serbia, supported Vukan, and 
Stephen was torced to flee to the Bulgarian 
court He returned with an army of Cu- 
mans supplied by Kaloyan (see below), 
who appropriated lur himselt most of east- 
ern Serbia, including Belgrade and Nish 
Stephen’s brother, St Sava, finally mediated 
bet leen the two contestants and Stephen 
became ruler of Serbia proper 
1217. Stephen was crowned king by a 
papal legate (hence Stephen, the 
Ftrsl-^ Crmmed] 

1219 St Sava, fccirlul of the Roman in- 
fluence, visited Nicaea and in- 
duced the Greek patnarch to 
recognire him as archbishop of 
all Serbia and as head ot an auto- 
cephalous church 

1222 Stephen wa= recrowned by St Sava 
with a crown from Nicaca, thus 
re-cstabhslnng the eastern onen- 
taaon 

1223-1234. Radoslftv, the sou of Stephen, 
a weak ruler, who was deposed 
by his brother 

1234-1242. Vladislav. He married a 
daughter of Tsar John Asen II of 
Bulgaria and during this period 
much of eastern Serbia was under 
Bulgarian domination 
1242-1276. Urosh I, brother of the pre- 
ceding two rulers He married a 
daughter of the deposed Latm emperor, 
Baldwin II, and established an alliance 
with Charles ot Anjou, heir ot the Latin 
chums to Constantinople 
1264 The Hungarians, who already held 
part of northern Serbia, estab- 
lished their suzerainty over Bosma 
and Herzegovina {Coni, p 318) 

g. THE SECOND BULGARIAN 
EMPIRE 

ToUowing the collapse of the First Bul- 
Empiie in oiS Bulgaria was, fof 
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168 years, an integral part of the Byzantine 
Empire The more strmgent taxation and 
other grievances led to a serious revolt in 
1040, led by Peter Delian, a son of Gabriel 
Radomir, and confined to the northwest 
and western parts ot the former empire 
Delyan had himself proclaimed tsar, but 
the movement suTered from his rivalry 
with Tikhoinir of Durazzo In 1041 Delyan 
was defeated and captured by the imperial 
troops Another upnsmg, led by George 
Voitech, in 1072-1073, never assumed the 
same proportions and was suppressed with- 
out much difficulty During the Byzantine 
period the country was constantly exposed 
to marauding raids by the Patzmaks (1048- 
1054)) many ot whom settled m north 
eastern Bulgaria, and by invasions of the 
Cumans (1004) The BogomU heresy con 
tmued to spread, despite persecution by the 
government (liio tt J Under the leader- 
ship of the monks it became to a certain 
extent a reaction to the Greek mfiuence 
exerted by the higher clergy 
U85. RISING OF JOHN AND PETER 
ASEN, two Bulgarian lords from 
the vicinity of Trrnovo Defeated by the 
Empeior Isaac Angelas (1186) they fled to 
the Cumans and returned wjli an army of 
the latter After raiding into Thrace, they 
accepted a truce which left them in pos- 
session of Bulgana north of the Balkan 
Mountains. 

1189. The Asens attempted to effect an 
alliance with Frederick Barba- 
rossa and the leaders of the Third Crusade, 
against the Greeks This came to nothing, 
but the Bulgarians resumed their raids mlo 
Thrace and Macedonia An imperial army 
under Isaac Angelus was completely de 
feated in a battle near Berrhoe 

1196. Peter Asen succeeded to leadership 

of the movement after the murder 
ot John by boyar (1 e noble) con- 
spirators 

1197. Peter himself fell a victim to his 

boyar rivals 

1197-1207. KALOYAN (Joamitsa), the 
younger brother ot John and Pe- 
ter He made peace with the Greeks (1201) 
and then engaged { 1202 ) in campaigns 
against the Serbs (taking of Nish) and the 
Hungarians, whom he drove back over the 
Danube 

1204. The collapse of the Eastern Empire 
(p 254) gave Kaloyan an excellent 
opportunity to reaffirm his dominion 
By recognizing the primacy oi the pope, 
he succeeded in securing the appomtment 
of a primate for Bulgaria and m gettmg 
himself crowned kmg by the papal legate 
At the same time he took over the whole 
of westem 
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1205 Supported by the Cumatis and the 
local Greeks, Kaloyan completely 
defeated the Frankisii crusaders 
near Adriaaople and captured the 
Emperor Baldwin I 

i20&. Kaloyan put down a rei olt of the 
Greeks and besieged Adrianople 
and Thessalonica. He was mur- 
dered jn laop 

1207-1218. Boril, the nephew ol Kaloyan, 
whose position was uot recognized 
by all other leaders, some of irhom 
attempted to set up mdcpendeni 
pnncipahues 

1208. Bonl ms completely defeated by 
the Franks under Henry I fa the 
battle of Phibppopohs, and, ulti- 
mately (1313J was obliged to 
make peace, 

1217. Ivan {John) Asen, son of Kaloyan, 
supported by the Russians, began 
a revolt in northern Bulgaria. He 
besieged and took Tixnovo, and 
captured and bhndedBotil fiaiS' 
1218-1341, JOHN ASEN 11, whose reign 
marked the apogee of the Second 
Eulganaa Empire John was a 
mild and generous ruler, much 
beloved even by the Greek popu- 
latiop, 

1228-1230 Owing to the youthtulness of 
the Emperor Baldwin II, a num- 
ber of Frank nobles at Constantinople pro- 
let ted making John Asen emperor and there- 
by securing themselves against the aggres- 
sion of Theodore of Epirus (p 260,' The 
scheme was opposed by the Latin dergy 
and ultimately came to nothing 
1230. John Asen defeated Theodore 01 
Epmis at Klokotmtaa on the Ma- 
ritza Eicer and captured hun- He then oc- 
cupied all of western Thrace, Macedonia, 


and even northern Albania leanng Thessa- 
lomca and Epirus to Theodore 5 hrother 
Manuel, wlio became his vassal 
1232. John broke with Rome and the 
Balgarun Church became inde 
pendent 

1336, Aihanco of John with the Greek, eiu 
prior oi JS'itaea against the 
Franks. The Greeks recognized the pain- 
arch ot Tirijovo. Together the allies be- 
sieged Constantinople, which was relieved 
by a fleet and iorccs from Achma 
1236. The Hungarujis, instigated by the 
pope began to threa-ten the Bul- 
garians .uid forced John to with 
draw from operations against the 
Latin Empire 

1241-1346. Kahman I, ihe son oi John 
.Asen II His iwgn was distui- 
guisiied chiefly by the great in- 
cursion OI the Mongols, returning 
from the expedinon into central 
Europe (,r’4i) 

1246-1257 Michael Asen, the youngest 
son of John and a mem child 
The Nicacan emperor, John Vatatzes, took 
advantage of the situation to conquer all 
so\iih<iin Thrace and LLicedonia, wink 
Michael ol Epirus appropriated western 
Macedonia, 

3254. On the death of John Vatatzes, 
Alichael Asen attempted to re- 
cover the lost territories, but was 
badly defeated by Theodore II 
Lascaris at AdnanopZe and later 
(1256) in MacedoniJ 

1257-1368, Kaliman 11, »h.o, With support 
of the boyiirs, dro'-e out Michael 
.Asen, only to be deposed and e.r- 
pelled in his turn He was the List 
ruler of tlie Asen dynasty 

(Coat p ^25 ), 


3. THE NEAR EAST 


a THE EASTERN EMPIRE, 
1026-1204 

The period of the later Macedonian em- 
perors fto lasol and the succeeding thirty 
years was a period of dethne, marked bv 
the rule ot women, barbarian invaswas in 
the Balkans, the advance of the Normans 
m Italy and the erpansion of the Seljuic 
Turks (p 254) in Anatolm Within the 
empire Jbere was a steady development of 
the clerical and bureaucratic nobditj- in the 
capital and of the feudal baronage in the 
provinces, leading ultimately to sharp con- 
flict between the two interests. 


1025-1028. CONSTANTTNE VIII, tht 
younger brother of Basil fl, a man 
suspicious of the military com- 
manders, tiho granted raaiiy high 
ofiices to court favorites 
1027 The Patjinaks, who h.id invaded t he 
Balkans were finally driven b.tck 
over the Haiiu.be by tbe general, 
Constantine Diogenes. 

I028-16S0 60E, empress She was the 

third daughter of Conslai itiiie 
and, though. 4S years old at her 
accession, named three times, 
associating her husbands m the 
im penal oi&ce. 
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102a i034 EOMAWCSIII ^ 0 op I ,, 
iia oycic^al 60 years old, fiist iius- 
baad of Zoft. He mado gier^l, e&orts 10 gain 
popiiUrit'y by catering io fhe populace, 
the nobility, and espeuaiiy Jie Church. 
The patriarchate was ptnnitted to perse- 
cute the Monopttysites ol iyrw, theusaads 
of whom fled to Moslem territory The 
hatred engendered by this policy helps to 
fcspbia the feeljuk advance m subsequent 
years 

1030. Eomaiius sufiered a severe defeat 

in a campaign against the Moslem 
eroirs who attacked Syria 

1031. Tiie situmion, was s.*icd by tlie iic- 

tones ot Geurgios Maruakes, 
greatest iinpeiial general of the 
period 

1033 A combined Bysaatme-Ragusan 
fleet completely "deieated the Sara- 
cen pj-ate® in the Adriatic 
1034-1041 MICHAEL IV (i,r« FdphU- 
go»fww), Bccond husband of 2Ioe. 
He ivus A man of lowly origin, who 
proHipUy esubushi-d his brotliera 
fmostiy men 01 energy and ability) 
in hgh oiice 

1034-1035 The Byzantine 5rots, mdnned ] 
by the Norsertidn Harald Har- 
diada and Seandnanan mercenanes, re- 
peatedly defeated the S.iracen pirates og i 
the Aivtohaji coast and ravaged tne coasts 
of Worth AfnCci : 

1035. Mamakes and Hu draade, with Scan- 
dinavian and Ilaiiaii mercenaries 
atid with tne support oi the Byzanutie 
fleets, stormed hlessnu and defeated the 
Sioiian Saracens lirsi at Rawetta (1038), 
then at Dtagma (1040} 

1040. Revolt of the Bwi^anaas under Peter 
Deljan, a destendant of Tsar 
•iSamael The revolt was curetted against 
the haish liscul pohey ol the government 
The Bulcurs atmehed Thessalomca. but Hie 
ujtv held vwL tjitiniiireiy the movement 
voUaj'sed, as the result o) dissension among 
the leaders Bulgaria was then jneo^o- 

r^ted in tlie empini E^-rsd. tKe aulocepLaloas 
cjiurdi ot Oriirid oei nmea pray of the patri- 
aichiil hivmruw. 

1041- 1042 MICHAEL V ( 

one ol doc's taionirs He at- 
tempted to secure, sole power by shnt'ing 
the empress la a dvisier, but this led to 
a rising of tae Constantiiiopk nobility and 
to the ini-arceiuaoii oi hJichael m ^ 
moraslery. 

1042- 1064. COWSTAHTIHE IX 

acfeir), the third husband ot Zoe, 
d scfiofasly person, wholly out of sympathy 
with the array and with the mihtaiy aris- 
tocracy He Eystematically neglected the 
frontier delense- and the fortes 
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1042 Manidhes totally defeated the Nor- 

rtidni,, who had begun tlie attach 
on southern Italy, in the battle ot 
MoaopoU (near Xaplevj 
1043. Revolt 01 Mamakes, representing 
the disofiecfioii of the military 
classes, Maniakes knded at Du 
razzo and prepared to march on 
the cdpitdl, but he was acciden- 
uhy shot and killed an the way. 

1046 The ijyzaatin-C forces occupied Ani 

and took oviir die goveinmenr oi 
-Armenia which faccome another 
field tor clerKul exploitation, 

1047 -Another rmhiary uprising led by 

Leo TorniLios, failed, 

1043 The imperial generals defeated 

the advancing Seljuk armies at 
Stragna. 

1050 Death of 2oe. Her husband Con- 

stantine continued to reign slone. 

1051 Expulsion of the Painnais from 

Iiulgcna, after years of ravaging 
and unsUccfisstul Byauntine cam- 
paigns 

1054-1056. THEODORA, empress She 
was the cider siater of Zoe, an 
intellizpTil, vigorous, and popular 
ruler, out already advanced m age. 
1054 Rinal sedusm between Rome and 
Constantinople. The long-sUtid- 
i mg friction between the papacy and the 
eastern patnarcli had come 10 a head with 
I the conquest of parts of southern Italy by 
I the R-ormans, who were supported by the 
' papacy. The Tai narch Midiael Kerelarios 
; ^sputed the claim ot Pope Leo DC to yuriS- 
[ diction in southern Italy Negotiations 
were opened, but each side assuined an un- 
compromising attitude and the nft betajne 
unavoidable The enmity it left beliind 
was of the utraost imporlance lor the de- 
velopment of the nevt years. 

1056- 1057 MICHAEL VI [Siral-Mtctcs), 

who was overthrow'll almost at 
once by a revolt of the Anatoban 
feudal barons. 

1057- 1069. ISAAC COMHENUS, pro- 

claimed by the insurgents He 
was an able and energeue army man, who 
promptly abolished a host ot sinecures, 
undertook the reform of the jSnances, etc, 
ls<uc, already advanced m yeais, soon 
lound Ms work too arduous and abdicated 
m favor of 

1059-i06T. COHSTAKtlHE X fHj.fe.ii), 
a high ofiicial of the hiiance de- 
partment Constantine miroduced a period 
ot dommaiion by the civfl ofiicials, Church 
and scholars, during which the army was 
mewed with suspicion, neglected, and driven 
into hostility. 
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1060 The No maas took Rkeg o com 
pxetmg the conqaest of Calabna 

1064. The Seljulis, under .'Dp .Trsku, tout 

Ani and ravaged , Armenia. 

1065. The CumaB9, havmg crossed the 

Dauabe, ttooded the Balkan area 
as far as ThessaJonica Thej* were 
finally driven back by local forces 
1067-lOn. RO MANUS DIO GEHES, who, 
on Coastantme’s death, married 
the widowed « mpress, i'udo.’oa Romanus 
was an ambitious, soldier, who did his best 
to check the advance of the enemy in the 
east ami toe wi'St 

J06S, The Normans took Otranto, and 
then Bari the last Byzan- 

tine outpost This marked the 
end of the Byrantme rule in Italy, 
X06S-1069. Roiaanus succeeded in repuls- 
ing the Seljuks, though they re- 
peatedly raided through the whole 
of eastern Anatoha 

1071. BATTLE OF MAN2IKEE.X (norm 
of Lake Van) Roitianus had con- 
centrated huge forces for a derisive battle, 
and he re}ected all ofiers of a settlement, 
la the coarse of a hard-fouyhi battle he 
vi^as deserted by Andromeus Dultas and 
other Byzimtine magnates Roiuaims tvas 
defeated and captured, bat then released 
by the Seljuks He attempted to regain 
the Byzantine throne, but was defeated by 
his opponents and fahnded. He died very 
soon afterv'ard. 

1071-1078. MICHAEL VH 

» son of Con-itantme X. His 
elevation meant another \ictory for the 
bureaucratic group. Micaael made the 
great sthoSar, Michael Psellus, ins chiet 
adviser ana devoted iumself to the pursoit 
oi Jeariutig The miiitiry system was again 
allowed to fall into neglect 

1074. The emperor condiided a treaty 

with the Se! jttks m order to secure 
their aid against ms unde, a ho had set him- 
self up at, a pretenaer Ftie SeJjuks de- 
feated the pretender, but took advantage 
of the sitaation to spread themselves over 
3 ki^e part oi Anatojia 

1075. Revolt of TJicephorus Brlenaws in 

Albama. Another military revolt 
broke out m Anatolia, led ly Ni- 
cephorus Bolaniates, who was 
supported by the Seljuks, 
1078-1OS1- NICEPHORUS III (Bntam- 
mat). emperor after Michael’s ab- 
dication His accession was greeted by a 
number of insurrections m tarious parts of 
the army, but these were suppressed by the 
able general Alexius Comnenus 
iOSI. Revolt ol Alerms Comnenas him- 
self. He seized Constantinople 
with a force of mercenaries, who thereupon 


p.unde.ed tue cap.tal The victory of 
Usmnenus meant the final success of the 
miiitxry aristocracy and the beginning of a 
new period oi military success 
108S.-1118 ALEXIUS COMKENUS, an 
able general, vigorous admiaistia- 
tor, conscientious ruler and shrewd 
diplomat. Having to rtiy upon the great 
feudal families, he attempred to win their 
support by lansh grants of honurs and 
ranks At the same time he tried to use the 
high clergy to counterbalance the influence 
of the nobility- He rciormed the judicial 
and fmancui systems and systematitally 
used bis resources in money to buy op the 
eneimes, he could not conquer 
losi'loss. The war against the Normans 
under Robert Guiscard. The lat- 
ter landed in Epirus wil Ii a large force and 
besieged Durazzo (DyjacoA.uni) Alexius 
bought the support of the Venetians with 
ettonsive Uade privileges [loSoi, but Guis- 
card defeated the emperur in the battle of 
Pbarasalus, after which he took Durazeo, 
The wix was contiaued try Robert’s son, 
Bohmund, w'ho ugam defeated Aictous 
and 1)1 1083 conqutitd aU Macedonia as 
fur as the Vardar. But the advance was 
broken by the resistance ot Lanssa, by the 
jqit-n-illa tactics Ol the natives (who hated 
the heretical Latins), and by the Stijuk 
Cavalry employed by the emperor, fa 
loSj the comhined Byzantine and Venetian 
fleets defeated the Normans near Cortu 
The death of Robert Lriiiscard at Che 
same time led to dis'scnsion among Ins 
sorts and the abarulonmeiit ot the B-vTau 
project 

1086-1091. Revolt of the BogomilS in 
Thrace and Bulgaria. The here- 
tics were supported by the Patzmaks and 
Camaos and were able to defeat Moxuis^ 
and a large army [battle of Drystra or Do- 
rostolon, io8f) The Cumans lien rat aged 
the onUre eastern Balkan region, as fat as 
Constantinople until Aitwiiis bought tiiem 
off, look them into im)ienal service and 
used them (lopr) to anmhdale the Ritoi- 
naks (battle ot Leburwon). 

1092. Death of Alahk Shah, ruler of the 
Seljuk empire of Icomum, which 
controlled almost ah ot Anatolia, The 
death of Malik led to disputes as to the suc- 
cession and paved the way foi the partial 
reconquest of Anatolu. 

1094. Coastantine Diogenes, a pretender 
to the throne, wosted the Danube 
with mi army 01 Cumaiis and 
besieged Adrnnople, but was then 
defeated m the battle of Taaro- 
conwn. 

i09«-1097. THE FIRST CRUSADE <p. 
255). The cruj&dere of whom 
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Boheniuijcl ivns one of the leader, were 
looked upon wah great snspirion in the 
east, Inhere there was little interest in a 
movement organized bp the heretical Latin 
pope. But Altuius was unable to stop the 


crusaders, and therefore devoted himself 
to managing the movement. He induced 
them to promise to do homage to the em- 
pire for all territory reconquered from the 
infidel. The ausadmg victories at Nicaea 


m the age OE 

and Do ylaeum { ogy enabled Aifixius 
to reco\er ttie entire western coast of jisa- 
tolxa. 

lOSS-llOS. Second war with, the Normans. 

The crusaders, having cegained 
Anaocii (.lost to the Turis only m roS^} 
turned it over to jBciliemundj who refused 
to recognize Aletn's' suzerainty War 
broke out. Bohemund returned to Ilaly and 
raised a huge army, with which he appeared 
in Epuus (,no4.J. He faded in bis siege of 
Dur^o, and Alexius wisely avoided open 
baitie Ultimately (rto8) Boheniuad 
agreed to make peace, recognizing Byzan* 
tine suzeramty over Antioch. 
1110-1117. War against the Seljuks. who 
again advanced to the Bosporus 
In rird Alesius won a resounding victory 
at Philomehon, which induced the Turks 
to make peace at Aitroinon (ni") they 
abandoned the entire coastal area ol Ana- 
toha inorth, west, and south; and all of 
Anatolia west oi a line Irom Sinope through 
Ancyra {Ankara} and PkdomeUon 
llli. Trade privileges granted to the Pi- 
sans rhis was part of the em- 
peror’s effort to draw the Pisa ns away trom 
the Normans and at the same time _ to 
counterbalance the extensive trade position 
of the Veuetuns m the empire 
1118-1143 JOHN COMNBNUS, a ruler 
of high moral integrity, mild, 
brave, and sincere He devoted his atten- 
tion chiefly to the east, with the object of 
recovering the old frontier of the Euphrates 
and of subjecting the Latin states of Syria 
to the taapire 

1120-1121. In a ■mccessful campaign 
against the SeljuKS, John re- 
covered southwestern Anatolia. 
He was diverted from further con- 
quests by continued iiicutsions of 
the Patiinaks m the Balkans 
1132. Tie Parrinaks were completely de- 
feated and thenceforth were no 
longer a tlweaL to the empire 
IL132'tl2S, War with Venice, resulting 
from John’s refusal to renew the 
extensive trading privileges, wliich the 
Venetians had been exploding to the full. 
The Veaetian fleets ravaged the islands 
of the Aegean, occupied Cortu snd Uepha- 
ioma, and ultimately (rr2dj forced John 
to renew the pnvileges, 

1124, Intervention of the emperor in 
behall ot Bela II in Hungary, 
initiating a pohey wnich continued through- 
out toe century The objecuve oi the 
Comnem was to prevent the Hungarians 
from establishing control over the Slavic 
regions of Dalmatia, Cioatra and Serbia. 
By the Peace of 1126 the emoeror se- 
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cured Branicova, a iital bridgehead, on 
the Danube 

1134-1137. Conquest of Ciheian fLittle} 
Armeoia, uluili was allied with 
the Latin Kingdom ot Antioch 
JoiiK f raced Raymond of Antioch 
to_do homage mr his domain 
1143. John died from a wound meurred 
■while hunting. He u'as just about 
to renew his camoaigns in Syna 
1143-1130 MANVSL COMNEKUS, the 
son or John, a noble, intelligent:, 
ctuvalroos xdeaiist, md j. et an adroit riates- 
man and amhiUoas soldier. He was the 
greatest of the Coirmeni and the most 
splendid In his reign Constantinople rame 
to be accepted as the capital of tlie world 
and the center ot culture Its brilhsnt arc 
was imiUted in tiie east as in the west. 
Manuel married a Latin piiccess fAlaru 
of .Antioch} and througnout his career 
cheiibhed the hope of resurrecting a uni- 
veisai empire. Hence Ins association ivJtb 
and employment of Latin nobles, wno inter- 
married with the Greek aristocracy, his 
constant toymg with the idea of leumon 
■with Rome, his designs on Italian territory 
and bis antagonism to the Hohenstauieu 
emperors All this tended to arouse much 
hostility among the Oreeks (accentuated by 
the high-handed activities of the Italian 
traders), cost the empire inordinate sums 
ot money and involved repeated conflict 
with the Normans The emperor’s pic- 
occupatioa in tie nest at the same time 
forced him to negleA the east, where the 
beljuk Sullanate of Iconium (Rum) ivas 
able to effect a marked recovery 
J147-11S8 War With Roger of Sicily. The 
Normaw fleets ravaged Euboea 
and Attica, tout and plundered Thebes and 
Corinth, earned away large numbers of the^ 
silk-workers, v.lio i.ere esLahhahtd at i\v- 
lenno. The emperor, having neglected tire 
Byzantine fleet, was obliged to buy the aid 
of Venice vvith extensive trading rights 
(ri4Sj. The Venetians helped to reconquer 
Corfu (zi4p) and paved the wry lor the 
Byzantine conquest of .Ancona, (iisrl But 
efforts to extend Uie Greek power in Italy 
met with failure (r 154.1 and Manuel in 
the end Had to agree to an iii..orii.lu&ive 
peace ftiyS) 

1147-1149 THE SECOND CRUSADE 

fp 2^6) The tnisaders, having 
p''undered the Balkan region, alraojt lame 
to blows wuh the Greeks a! Consiati- 
tinople, hut IVCanuef by dii'lomaoy pre- 
vented a dash The Greeks did nothing 
to prevent tlie defeat of the crusaders m 
Anatolia, 

1162-1194. Successful itai against the 
Hungaiiars. who at*em--*cd to 
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mslie. good their claims to Serbia and 
Bosnia Pedce was rttade m 11.56, th.e 
Hungartaas lecogaiamg the eEiperor*s 
suzerainlj’ 

J15S. Trade privileges granted to Genoa, 
the emperor hoping thcreoy to 
counteract the dominaTion ot the 
Venetians 

1168-1159, An expedition against Ray- 
mond of AiJtiOch forced the latter 
to renew fiis homage 

1161 KiJidj Arslan IV, SulUn of Rum, 
made peace itith the empire, rec- 
ognizuig the emperor’s pr'macy 
1165-1168. War with, the Huaganaiis, 
The imperial forces tooh IlaluiaUi 
and in the tuial peace tudSl received also 
part ol Croatia, The fallow mg j’ears Min- 
uef mterterei actively in Huiigwrwa dy- 
nastic aSairi BeU III (i 173-1 ipfo vas 
practjcall) Ins rassil 

1170-1777. War with Venice, the natural 
result of the ByzanTinc acquisi- 
tions in Daihiatia and in Italy The em- 
peroi arrested ell Venetian traders an Con- 
stantinople and Lonns<ated thetr goods, 
but with a. neglected fleet he tvns able to do 
little The Venetians conquered Ragusa 
and Chios (1171), though they 
foiled in an atta.es on Ancona fir 73) In 
1175 the Venetians nuce an. alhanco witn 
the Normans agairst the empire and 
thereby forced ivlanuei to yield. By the 
Peace of 1176 the trade pnnleges were 
renewed and the emperor paid a heavy 
indemnitj 

1176-1177. "War against the Seljnks 
The Byzantines were defeated 
at Myrioeephelon (11761. but in the ne\t 
year ilnnuol defeated the enemy in Bi- 
thjwa, while John \aUtzes drove them 
out of the Meander Valley 
11S0-11S3 MAKUEL ATEXIVS II. the 
son of Manuel who ruled under 
the regency of hjs mother. Maria 
of Antioch The regent rel/ed al- 
most entirely upon Batins in her 
service 

1183. Revolt of the populate of Constanti- 
nople ag.«nst the Launs. officials, 
and traders who were brutally 
cut dowm in a great massacre. 
The mob forced the prodama- 
tlOTL ot 

1183-1185. AKDROmCBS COMNENTJS, 
an unde of the boy-eniperer, who 
ruled tirst as co-eraperor, but in tx3z had 
Ahmus strangled and became sole ruler 
Androniciis had intrigued mnumerable 
times against Manuel and was renowned 
lor his lack of pnnciple But he was a man 
of great personal charm intelligent vigor- 
ous . u nscrupuious, and cruel Through per- 
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secution, confiscations, and executions he 
cleaned the court urcle, got rid of the haled 
Launs, abolished sale of offices, sinecures, 
etc , re/oimed the judiciary, lightened the 
lasts .Vll this was a policy directed irgainst 
the po .venal official and landed aristocracy 
and might, had it been, carried through, 
have led to a thoroughgoing reform ot the 
empire 

1185. The Iforiiian attack. The Normans 
took I>uraszo, sent an army and 
a navy against Thessaionjca, which they 
storroed and massacred the Greeks Thu, 
attack led to a revolt oi the Greek nobihiy 
against Androiucus, who was deposed, tor- 
tured, and etiecuted 

1185-1135. ISAAC ASGEIBS, leader of 
the insurgents His accession 
meant a letnm cd the old negligence and 
cca-ruption Within a brief space the en- 
tire empire began to go to pieces In the 
provinces the powerful feudal families 
(le Sguros in Greece, Gabras at Treb- 
iaoEd) began to set np as independent 
potentates 

1185. Victory ot the Byzantine general, 
Alexius Branas,, over the Normans 
at Lemetriisd By iipr the Nor- 
mans irere driven out of the 
Balkans and even out of ©urazaa 
and Corfu 

1166-1 1S8 The great jasurrectioti in Bul- 
garia, led by Peter and John .Asen. 
This was due pnmanly to the extortion 
ot the imperial fiscal agents The revolt 
was supported b> the Cumans and resulted 
in the devastation of much of the flalkaii 
region, with, the armihilatioii of much of 
the Greek population Though at times 
successful, the Greek commanders were 
unable to suppress the movement, which 
resulted in the forruation of a new Bulga- 
nan state north of the Balkan Alountam? 
(itSS), 

1187. Fall of Jerusalem Isaac, iu. fear of 
another crusade, allied himself 
with Saladm. 

1189 THE THIRD CRUSADE (p. agd).. 

Frederick Barl-arossa was w^el- 
comed in Bu/garia by John Asm, who of- 
fered him an army for use against the em- 
pire But Frederick avoided friction as 
well as might be, and I&aac did not oppose 
the crossing of the tiusaders into Anatolia 
The death of Saladm (1T03I relieved the 
danger from the east. 

11 90-1194 Continuation of the war in Bul- 
garia Tlie Byaaniine farces were 
defeated at Berrboe fngo) and 
at Arcadiopohs (1194)- 
1195-1308. ALEXIUS IK, the brother of 
Isaac, whom he deposed and 
blinded. 
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1196- The western emperor, Henry TI, 
heir to the Korman domains, de- 
manded Durazso.aad Thessalomca Alexius 
settled for a huge money payment, and 
Henry’s death, (iiq?) lemoved the mime- 
diate threat from that quarrer 
1201, Peace with the Bulgars, who were al- 
lowed to retain most oi the eastern 
Balkan area, under the younger 
brother of the Asens, John (Jmn- 
niisa, Kdo^an, 1197 - 1107 ) 
1202-1204- THE EOtJRTH CRTTSADE 
fp. 256) The leaders were the 
Venetian doge, Enrico Dandolo, and Boni- 
face of Montferrat Aieiaus, the son ot 
Isaac, appealed for aid against his unde and 
promised great concesuons Dandoio suc- 
cended in diverting the expedition against 
Constantinople The crusaders look Du- 
raszo (,1203) and arrived at Constantinople 
(Juiie,_r3q3) Tie emperor thereupon fled 
to Adiianople Quly} His aeposed brother, 
Isaac, was set upon the throne with his son, 
the accompKce of the crusaders 
1303-1204. ALEXItrSIV. He was wdiotty 
under the control of the crusaders 
and v/as forced to pay a heavy 
tribute Popular Jisconleni led to 
1204, Jan. 25, A rsvolutwa and tiie proc- 
lamationof 

1204, Alexias V {DuAas). Aletius TV was 
killed Ihe new ruler refused pay- 
ments to the crusaders and de- 
manded their withdrawal 
Ajr. 12. The crusaders stormed the city, 
which was given over to a merci- 
less sack The emperor succeeded 
ia estaping (Coni, p 25S.) 

to. THE SELJUK: TURKS 

1037, The Seljuks, a sept of the Ghuzz 
Turks, under the brothers Tughril 
Beg and Cbagar Beg, invaded Kbotasan 
and defeated the Ghaznawid armies They 
tbea conquered Balkh, Jurjan, Tabaristan, 
and Khwarwm 

1065. Entry of Tugkrii Bog into Baghdad, 
where he was piociaimed sultan, 
with the title £-rng of the East and 
tke West InvasiorL of Byaaatme 
Cappadocia and Phrygia by Tugfa- 
ni Beg 

1065-1073. Alp Arslan, brilliant nephew 
of Tiighiil, succeeded the ktter 
He conquered Georgia and -kr- 
menia. 

1071, BATTLE OE MANZIEERT (Malaz 
Hard). Alp Arslan deteateil the 
Byzantine emperor. Diogenes Ronwnns, 
and virruahy destroyed the Bjaantine 
power in Asia Mmor I 


1073-1092- Malik Shah, son of Alp Arslan 
His VLSier, Hizam a!-MuIk, was 
one of the ablest adrmnistrators ever pro 
duced by Asia -it the same time he v'as 
0 patron of teaming, founder ot colleges in 
Baghdad (the Nizamiyaj and other prioa- 
pal cities Under him was undertaken the 
reform ot the calendar by the tamous poet, 
Omar Khayyam 

10S4. The Seljuks took Antioch 
1.090, Rise oi the Ismailuin fraternity of 
the Assassins, founded by Hasan 
Sabbah, a schoolfellow of Nizam al-Malk, 
and a Fatimid propagandist He captured 
the mountain stroaghoid ot Aiamut in the 
Elburz range i a Mazeadran. The Assassiaa 
later became masters ot many mountain 
fortresses la northern Persia, Iraq, and 
Syria. The crusaders came into contact 
with the Syrian branch- 
1091. Nmarti al-Mulk was murdered by 
one of Hasan’s emissaries, alter 
two expeditiom^ against the As- 
sassina had tailed, 

t092. Barkyaruk (Rukn ul-Dhi}, son of 
hlalik Shah, smean Civil war 
broke out between the new ruler and his 
bmiher, Mohammea, over Iran and Kho- 
rasan, and separate branches ot the Seljuk 
family attained virtu.il independence in 
diSerent parts of the empire, although 
the mam line still preserved the nomin.ii 
sovereignly down 10 1157 T he Seljuk Em- 
pire of the East ulumaveiy fell before the 
attack ol the Khwatizm hhah (1157) 'The 
Seljuks of Kirman li 04.1-1 18 7) were over- 
thrown by the Ghuzz Turcomans, the 
Seljuks of Syna (1094-1117; by the Bunds 
and Ortuqids, the Sdjufcs ot Iraq >nd 
KuxdisUn (1117-1194) by the Shahs ot 
Khwarizm The Seljuks of Rum (Iconmm, 
Koniah), who ruled most ot Anatolia, ab-,. 
sorbed the Danishmandid princedom in 
Cappadocia, but were ousted by the Mon- 
gols and tlie Othmanli (Ottoman) Turks 
(P- 3^5) 

1100-1200. During the 12th century Uie 
whole of the Seljuk Empire, k:- 
cepting Rum, fell into the hands of captains 
ot tlie Seljuk armies, the so-caJIcd A hih'i-i 
(regents). The Bund dynasty of Damascus 
(i 103-1154) was founded by Tughtugin 
The Zangid dynasty of -Vletopot.imi.i and 
Syria 11127-1350) by Imad ai-Dm Zaugi, 
whose son, Nur al-Din, was famous ns an 
opponent ot ihe crus.iders The Z.mgids 
absorbed Ihe Bunds (1154;, The Ortuqid 
dynasty of Diyar-Bakr iDiarbekr) was 
founded by Ortiiq ibn Aktab (mi), whose 
sons, Siikman and li-Ghazi, both won re- 
nown. m the wars against the ITitin princes 
ol Palestine The dynasty lasted uitul 
13x2. Sukman Qutbi was the ikst of the 
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CJiristian. divisions rivalry of Noman. and 
Provenjai (the Hol-^ Lanct,). 

1099. March to JerusaZem (Genoese con- 
voy and tood supply; , sjege, cap^ 
ture, and horrors of me sack. The death 
01 the papal legate left the organization of 
the government oi Jenisafem to feudal lay- 
men. Godfrey of Eoutllon, elected kmg, 
assumeu the title oi Advocate of Ute Holy 
Sepidchpr (tor pious reasons) The main 
body of the cru-jaders soon streamed back 
home. Tie Norman eilort to dominate tie 
govemmeni ihiougn their patriarch Dago- 
bert led to ius deposition by the anti-Nor- 
man. patty and Jejusalem became a teudai 
kingdom rather than theocracy under papal 
doroinalitin The got ernment (as revealed 
by the Aryisef of Jeni\akm, Uve most com- 
plete feudal code ertant) was narrowly 
feudal, the kmg a leudal su»eraiu., not a 
sovereign, the teuants-in-chief dommant 
Besides the feudal organization there were 
burgher and i cclesusticai organizA lions, 
with their oto courts 
Continued divisions among the Moslems 
and the weakness of the Greeks la voted the 
progress of tjie Latin states, the Kingdom 
of Jerusalens. m dose commercial alliance 
with the Italian towns (Genoa, Pisa, and 
later ■V'enice;, profited by the commerce 
through Its ports and eitended south to tap 
the Fed Sea tr<tde. The other states the 
Cgunty of Edessa (estabhahed by Baldwin), 
the Pria«i>ahtj of Antioch (established by 
Bohemund), and the County of Tnpoh (set 
up by Faymond of Toulouse), were fiefs 
ot Jenisaiem (divided into four great baron- 
ies and into lesser fiefs) The departure ot 
the main body ol the crusaders left the 
Frants without enough reinforcement to 
prevent their orieatalwation and dedine 
After the capture ot Jemsalem (tiSy) the 
Kingdom ot Jerusalem ceased to be an 
organized state 

Moslem umfication in Syria was com- 
pleted_ by the Alobegs (regents) of Mosul 
and signalized by the capture of Edessa 
(1144) Mosul soon mastered Egypt, Sal- 
adin emerged supreine in Egypt (ixyi), 
quickly reduced Damascus and Aleppo, and 
brought Syria and Egypt under a single 
efficient rule 

1147-U43. THE SECOJTD CRffSADE. 

Bernard of Clairvaui, persuaded 
bjr Pope Eugenius III, somewhat against 
his will, preached (1145) the Second Cru- 
sade Emperor Conrad III and King 
Loms VII of Fiance toot the Cross To 
avoid conflicts the two monarchs went by : 
separate routes; there never was coherent j 
direction or unity ot command The Nor- 
man Roger of Sicily profited by the Second I 
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Crusade to seize the Greek islands and to 
dtuds. Athens, Thebes, and Corinth Noth- 
mg of 2mpo>‘tauce was aihieved by the 
Second Crusaae and the movement was 
discredited throughout Europe. 
1184. Saladm’s steady advance led to a 
great appeal to the west; King 
Philip II of France and Henry II of England 
declined the crown of Jerasalem, but levied 
a SaUdin tithe i itS8; to finance a crusade 
Christian attack on a caravan (said to be es- 
corting Sakdin’a sister; provoked SaUdia’s 
holy war (riSt-iiSp) capture of Jerusalem 
(ixSy) Without a sack ISaladin’s hmnunita- 
ridjijim; and reduction of the Latm states 
to the cities ot Anrioch. Tyre Tripoj aiul 
a small area aboji each 
1189-1192. THE THIRD CRUSADE Pcc- 
cipiuted by the full ol Jetusdlem 
a completely lay and royal aflair despite the 
eftorts of the papucj to regain control It 
was supported partly by the Sabdm tube, 
and was led by tne three greatest monaxdis 
of the day (r) Frederick Barbarossa (a 
veteran ot the Second Crusade ‘ as emperor, 
the traditional and theoretical miUiarj 
leader of Chiistendom, head^ a uell-or- 
ganized and diseiphned German contingent 
starting from Regensburg (iiSgj, winch 
marched via Hungarj’, entered Asia Minoi, 
and dismtegrated alter Irederick was 
drowned (rigo), { 2 } King Richard I of 
England and (3; Kmg Phihp 11 of France, 
who went by sea. Already political riitiis. 
they quarreled m winter quartirs m lS'ui!> 
(iigo-irpi), Richard turned aside m the 
spnng and took Cyprus winUi he sold to 
Guy de Lusignan The qnarreh of riulip 
and Richard continued in the Holy Land, 
and Philip returned to France after the 
capture of Acre (ngi; Richard’s nego- 
tiations with Salaom (Richard proposed a" 
marriage of his sister Joanna to Saiadin s 
brother, who was to be invested imh Jeru- 
salem) resulted (iigzj m a three-year truce 
alloiVing the Christians a coastal striji be- 
tween Joppa and Acre and access to Jeru- 
salem Captivity of Richard (iTg2-iiy4j 
and heavy ransom to the Emperor Ilenrj 
VI. The Third Crusade ended tlic golden 
age ot tJic crusades 

1202-1204 THE FOURTH CRUSADE. 

Emperor Henry VI, King of hicUy 
(by virtue of his marriage to the Norman 
Constance) and heir ot the tradnioinl Nor- 
man piaji of creating an empire on the rums 
of the Greek Empire, was detemmcrl to 
continue his father Frederick’s crusjdc, 
and began to encroach on the Greek kmla 
homage of Cyprus and Lesser Armenia 
(P9d)! the marriage of Henry’s brother 
Philip to Dene, daughter of the dtpoasd 
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Liupe 0 Isaa Angc , s, esuiblished a 
Houcnatautea claim, to the Greek throiie 
Hcary died 

Pope Innocent III dcUnnmed to regain 
control 01 the criteAclmg xno’ement, and 
hoping to emte the Green and Latin 
Chuecnea, issued a call to the motiarchs, 
it -was Ignored (.Philip II and King John of 
Lngland were at odds, Germany in chao&, 
the Spanish ntlers Dusy ivith the Moors! , 
and the brunt tell again on ine French 
banmdge. Lgypt, the objCoLive, could only 
be jx'iched. by water, negotiations witn 
Venice (I’oiL temi^, 85,000 marks and 
half tne bootj Meeting of Hagenau 
iisoi) between PiuUp ^brother of Henry 
\I}, Boniface ot Slonttecrat, and Aleji- 
lUb, decision to divert the crusade to Con- 
stantinopk (a return to the plans of Henry 
Vij, Venice nwy liaic shared m tne ue- 
ciswn. As ic was impossible to raise 85,000 
maiks, Venice agiead to tulall her bargain 
It the Christian tily ot Zara, were taken by 
the crusade Despite Innocent’s lunoas 
opposition, Zara was taken and sacked 
Gibif, Innocent excommunicated the cm- 
sade Consuutinople was entered 11^03!, 
Isaac Angclus and iiie son Alexius IV were 
restored, Greek opinion was turjous at tne 
new etacuors to pay the clamorous cru- 
saders, and Alexius V soon succeeded Isaac 
The crusaders stormed and took Constan- 
tinople (,I20,,>, the first capture of Con- 
sxantmopie in li'story, and sacked it with 
uapaialleled honors T'he Laaa Empire 
ot the East ( iliwmrtm ) replaced tne Greek 
Empire at Constantinople from 1204 to 
ij6i, the first empcroi, Baldwin of Flan- 
ders, a Latin patriarch a Venetiati (Moro- 
SiiiiJ, replaced the Greek patriarch, and 
techsicallj the sclusui was ended, actually 
’the Greekc xtlusud all union Venice ac- 
quired threc-ei^ntiis of the city, Adriafioplc, 
GalhfXJh, Maxes, Andros, Euboea Crete, 
and the Ionian ishnds. Innocent III was 
hornfied and heljiLess The government 
ol the Latin Empire was completely leudal 
under the Aswbfs pf Kofftama (copied from 
the Asiisf:> vj Jirvsakm) The Gretk em- 
perors ruled at MicuSu. (1204-1 261) uaul 
\iithael VI li burjicixcd and took Conshin- 
tinoplc; {201 The I'ourtli Crusade shocked 
Luwjpe, discredited the papacy and the 
uhok crusading moxement, and Uulitated 
the advance ot the Turks 
1208, THE ALBIGENSIASr CRUSADE, 
a ruropeau crusade against the 
Albigensian heretics uv souttierti 
France, pioclamed by luroceat 
HI (i3oSJ fsee p- 229) 

1212 . The so-called Children’s Crusade, 
preached by the lad Stephen of 
Venddine and by Nichotes of Cologne la 
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Germany Stephen's contingent reached 
Marseilles and was sold into slavery Nidi 
oks’ company was turned beck. The whole 
episode is supposed to have been the origin 
oi the story of the Pied Piper 
1218 - 1221 . THE FIFTH CRUSADE. In 
notent III, unwiilrtig to let the 
crusading idea lapse, preached the fifth 
Crusade at die Fourth Lateran Council 
Egypt was to he the objective, tne date 
1217, John of Bueime, IDng of Jerusalem, 
wjs replaced by the papal legate Pelagius 
as leader (i2iS) Capture of Damietta 
(rargL rejection, (m the expectation or 
Frederick IPs arrival) of the ofters of the 
sultan (1210) to exchange Jenisalera for 
Daimetta, failure of the march on Cairo; 
Treaty of 1231 : eight-year truce, Daroietta 
lost; retreat. 

1238 - 1229 . THE SIXTH CRUSADE, oi 
the Eiaperor Fredenck II. Es- 
sentially lay, the crusade continued the 
policy of Frederick’s father, Henry VI 
Fredenck, hang of Jerusalem by his mar- 
nage (1225) to YoUnde ol Bneime, sailed 
(1227) after careful preparation, returned 
dl with fever, and was e.xcozsinunica.ted 
He sailed a gam (i sah) , the pope proclaimed 
a crusade against Fr^enck’s Sicilian lands 
and renewed the excoianounicatioc; Her- 
mannof Salsa, Mastcrof the Teutonic Order, 
remained loyal to Fredenck Predenct. 
the first crusader to understand the Mos- 
lems, negotiated a treaty with 

Malik-al-Kannl, neplirw ol balsdin, Sultan 
of Eg>pt, peace for ten years, grant of 
Nazareth, Bethlehcra, Jerusalem, etc , and 
a corndor irom Jerusalem to the coast for 
the Christians The Patriarch of Jerusalem 
opposed Frederick at every turn, and 
fredericL had to crown himsdf king (12297 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher He 
returned home at once to repel the papal 
crusade in his lands Tne capture of Jeru- 
salem by a rush of hloslem mercenaries 
(r244) led to rhe crusades ot King Louis IX 
of France, hut Jerusalem was not again 
m Christian hands until General Alienby 
captured it (1917) 

The crusades of Theobald of Havarie 
(1239) and Richard of Cornwall (1240- 
1341 ; were forbidden by the pope and were 
fruitless. 

1248 - 1254 . THE SEVENTH CRUSADE, 
the first of King Louis IX oi 
France Poorly organized, Damietta taken 
nuthou.t a, blow; march to Caiio (1349), 
rout of the ?rmy; capture of Louis- massa- 
cre of the army, loss of Damietca Louis, 
ransomed, spent four years on a pilgnaiage 
to Jerusalem (1231-1334). 

1287 . Charles of Anjou, aiming at the 
conqceBt of Canstantincple be* 
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Chnstian divisions’ nvalry of Norman and 
Provenfal (tde Hi/ly Lajicc). 

1099 . Maich. to Jerusalem (Genoese con- 
voy and lood supply), siege, cap- 
ture, and horrors oi the sack The death 
ot the papal legate lelt the organization of 
the government ot Jerusalem to feudal Uy- | 
men Godfrey of Bouillon, elecied king, 
assumed the title of Adootaie of the Holy 
Sepidcker (for pious reasons) The mam 
body of the crusaders soon streamed back 
home The Norman effort to dominate the 
government through their patriarch Dago- 
Eert led to his deposition by the anti-Nor- 
man party and Jerusalem became a feudal 
kingdom rather than theocracy under papal 
domination The government (as revealed 
b> the Asitzes of Jenisai'em, the most com- 
plete feudal code evtant) was narrowly 
feudal, the king a feudal suzerain, not a 
sovereign, the tenancs-m-chiet dominant 
Besides the feudal organization there were 
burgher and Ct-desiastical organizations, 
with their own courts 

Continued divisions among the Moslems 
and the weakness ot the Greeks favored the 
progress ot the Latin states the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem, in close coKiOTercw .1 alliance 
•with, the Italian towns (.Genoa, Pisa, and 
later Vemce), profiled by the commerce 
through its ports and extended south to tap 
the Red Sea trade The omer states the 
County of Edessa (.established by Bald'Wm), 
the Principality of Antioch (established by 
Bohemund), and the County of Tripoli (set 
up by Raymond of Toulouse), were fiefs 
of Jerusalem (divided mto four great baron- 
ies and mto lesser fiefs). The depaiture of 
the mam body of the crusaders left the 
Franks without enough reinforcement to 
prevent then onentabzation and decime. 
After the capture ot Jerusalem (1187) the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem ceased to be an 
organized state. 

Moslem unification in Syria was com- 
pleted by the Ataoeg', (regents) of Mosul 
and signahzed by the capture of Edessa 
(1144) Mosul soon mastered Egypt, Sal- 
adm emerged supreme in Egypt (1171), 
quickly reduced Damascus and Aleppo, and 
brought Syria and Egypt under a single 
efficient rule 

1147 - 1149 . THE SECOND CRUSADE 
Bernard of Clairvaus:, persuaded 
by Pope Eugemus III, somewhat against 
his will, preached (1145) the Second Cru- 
sade Emperor Conrad III and King 
Louie VII ot Fiance took the Cross To 
avoid conflicts the two monarchs 'went by 
separate routes; there never was coherent 
direction or unity of command The Nor- I 
man Roge of Sicily prof ted by the Second 


Crusade to seize the Greek islands and to 
attack Athens, Thebes, and Corinth Noth- 
ing ot importance -was achieved by the 
Second Crusade and the movement was 
discredited throughout Europe, 
1184 . Saladin’s steady advance fed to a 
great appeal to the west. King 
Philip II ot France and Henry II of England 
declmed the crown of Jerusalem, but levied 
a Saladm tithe (1188) to finance a crusade. 
Cliristian attack, on a caravan (said to be es- 
cortmg Saladin’s sister; provoked Saladm' s 
holy war (1187-1189) capture of Jerusalem 
(1187) without a sack (Sakdm’s humanita 
rianism) and reduction of the Latin states 
to the cities of Antioch, Tyre, Tripoli and 
a small area about each. 

1189-1192 THE THIRD CRUSADE ITc 

cipitated by the fall of Jerusalem 
a completely lay and royal atlair despite the 
efforts ot the papacy to regain control It 
was supported pwtly by the Saladm i.the 
and was led by the three greatest monarchs 
of the day (i) Frederick Barbarossa (a 
veteran of the Second Crusade) as emperor 
the traditional and theoretical mihury 
leader of Christendom, headed a well nr 
ganized and disciplined German contingent 
starting from Regensburg (1189J, winch 
marched via Hungary, entered Asia Minor 
and disintegrated after Frederitk was 
drowned (1190), (2) King Richard I of 
England and (3) King Philip II of France, 
who went by sea Already poliL.^al ri\ ih 
they quarreled in winter quarters in Sicily 
(1190-1191), Richard turned aside in the 
spring and took Cyprus which he sold to 
Guy de Lusignan The quarrels of Pndip 
and Richard continued in the Holy Land, 
and Phihp returned to France after tin! 
capture of Acre (1191) Richard’s nego 
Uations with Saladm fRicloiird proposed 
marriage of his sister Joanna to SaUdin’s 
brotlier, who was to be invested with Jeru 
Salem) resulted (1192) in a Ihrec-year 
allo-wmg the Christians a coastal strip lx 
tween Joppa and Acre and access to Jeru 
Salem. Captivity of Richard (iipo-iujq) 
and heavy ransom to the Emperor Henry 
VI The Tlurd Crusade ended the gokic i 
age of the crusadcb 

1202-1204 THE FOURTH CRUSADE 
Emperor Henry VI, King of Sicily 
(by virtue ot his marriage to the Norman 
Constance) and heir of the traditional Nor 
man plan of creating an empire on the ruins 
of the Greek Empire, was determined to 
continue his father Frederick’s cruside 
and began to encroach on the Greek lands' 
homage of Cyprus and Lesser Armenia 
(1195)1 the marriage of Henry's brother 
Phihp to Irtae, daughter of the diqxAed 
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Emperor Isaac j\ngelus, established a 
Hohenstauten claim to the Greek throne. 
Henry died 1197 

Pope Innocent HI determined to regain 
control of the crusading movement, and 
hoping to umte the Greek and Latin 
Churches, issued a call to the monaxchs, 
it was Ignored ^Philip II and Kmg John of 
LngUnd -were at odds, Germany m chaos, 
the Spanish rulers busy with the Moors), 
and the brunt fell agam on the French 
baronage Egypt, the objective, cotdd only 
be reached by water, negotiations with 
VeniLo (.1201) terms, 85,000 marts and 
half the booty Meeting of Hagenau 
(1201) between Philip (brother of Henry 
\ 1 ), Boniface ot Montlerrat, and (?) Alex- 
ms, decision to divert the crusade to Con- 
stantinople (a return to the plans of Henry 
VI). Venice may have shared m the de- | 
cision As It was impossible to raise 85,000 ^ 
marks, Venice agreed to tulfill her bargain | 
it the Christian city of Zara were taken by . 
the crusade Despite Innocent’s lunous 
opposition, Zara was taken and sacked 
(1202J, Innocent excommunicdtcd the cru- 
sade Constantinople was entered (.1203); 
Isaac Angelub and his son Alexius IV were 
restored, Greek opinion was lunous at the 
new exactions to pay the clamorous cru- 
saders, and Alexius V soon succeeded Isaac 
The crusaders btormed and took Constan- 
tinojde (1204), the first capture of Con- 
stanmiople 111 histoi), and sacked it with 
unparalleled honors The Latm Empire 
ol the Last {Romania} replaced the Greek 
Empire at Constantinople from 1204 to 
1:61, the first emperor, Baldwin of Flan- 
ders, a Latin patriarch, a Venetian (Moro- 
Slrii), replaced the Gieck pairiarcli and 
technically the schibin was ended, actually 
'the Greeks relused all union Venice ac- 
quired three-eigliths ol the city, Adrianople, 
Gallipoli, Naxos, Andros, Euboea, Crete, 
and the Ionian islands Innocent Ilf was 
hoinfied and helplesa The government 
of the Latm Empire was completely feudal 
under the Awiter of Romantn (copied from 
the of Jirusalun) The Greek em- 

pciors ruled at Nicaea (1204-1261) until 
Michael kill surj'nscd and took Constan- 
dnople, 1261. The Fourth Crusade shocked 
1 urope, diaci edited the papacy and the 
whole crusading movement, and facilitated 
the advance of the Turks 
1208 . THE ALBIGENSUN CRUSADE, 
a European crusade against the 
Albjgensiaii heretics m southern 
France, proclaimed by Innocent 
III (1208) (see p. 229) 

1212 The so-called Children's Crusade, 
preached, by the lad Stephen of 
Venddmo and by N cbolas of Cokignc n 
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Germany Stephen's contingent reached 
Marseilles and was sold into slav erj . Kich 
olas’ company was turned back The whole 
episode is supposed to have been the ongm 
of the story of the Pted Piper 
1218 - 1221 . THE FIFTH CRUSADE. In 
nocent III, unwiUmg to let the 
crusading idea lapse, preached the Fifth 
Crusade at the F'ourth Lateran Council 
Egypt was to be the objective, the date 
1217, John of Brienne, King of Jemsaleixi, 
was replaced by the papal legate Peiagins 
as leader (1218) Capture of Damielta 
(1219), rejection (m the expectation of 
Frederick II’s arnval) of the offers of the 
sultan {12 £9) to exchange Jerusalem for 
Damiettd, lailure of the march on Cairo, 
Treaty of 1221 ' eight-year truce, Danuetta 
lost; retreat 

1228 - 1229 . THE SIXTH CRUSADE, of 
the Emperor Frederick II. Es- 
sentially lay, the crusade contmued the 
pohey of Frederick’s father, Henry VI 
Frederick, King of Jerusalem by his mar- 
riage (1225) to Yolande of Bnenne, sailed 
(1227) after careful preparation, returned 
di with fever, and was excommunicated 
He sailed again (1228) , the pope proclaimed 
a crusade against Frederick’s Sialian lands 
and renewed the excommumcation, Her- 
loaniiof Salza Masterof Che Teutonic Order, 
remained loyal to Frederick Frederick, 
the first crusader to understand the Mos- 
lems, negotiated a treaty (1229) with 
Malik-al-Kamil, nephew ol Saladin, Sultan 
of Egypt, peace fur ten years, grant ol 
Nazareth, Bethlehem, Jeiusalem, etc , and 
a corridor from Jerusalem to the coast tor 
the Christians The Patriarch of Jerusalem 
opposed Frederick at every turn, and 
Frederick had to crown himseli king (1229J 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher He 
returned home at once to repel the papal 
crusade m his lands The capture of Jeru 
Salem by a rush of Moslem mercenaries 
(1244) led to the crusades ot King Louis IX 
of France, but Jerusalem was not again 
m Christian hands until General AUcnby 
captured it (1917) 

i The crusades of Theobald of Navarre 
(1239) and Richard of Cornwall (1240- 
1241 ) were forbidden by the pope and were 
fruitless 

1248 - 1254 . THE SEVENTH CRUSADE, 
the first of King Loms IX of 
France. Poorly organized, Damietta taken 
without a blow; march to Cairo (1249), 
rout of the army, capture ot Louis, massa- 
cre of the army, loss of Damietta. Louis, 
ransomed, spent four years on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem (1251-1254) 

1267 Chailoe of Anjou, aiinlng at ths 
onquest of tmople be- 
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came heir (by treaty) to the Latin Empire. 
He planned to unite Sicily and Jerusalem, 
but was balked by the Sicilian Vespers 
(12S2) 

1269 . James the Conqueror, of Aragon, 

under papal pressure, made a tu- 
ple crusddmg e3:peditioii to Asia 
Minor 

1270 . THE EIGHTH CRUSADE, the 

second of King Louis IX and Ed- 
ward of England (the last of the western 
crusaders who arrived (1271) and did noth- 
mg permanent) Attack on Tunis, possibly 
at the insistence ot Charles 01 Anjou, death 
of Louts, the expedition continued by 
Charles, nothing accomplished 
1274 . Preaching ol a crusade at Lyons 
by Pope Gregory X, ei-ery ruler 
took the Cross, Gregory's death ended ihe 
project Acre fell, 1291 

Local and specific crusading expeditions 
were subsequently undertaken under vari- 
ous circumstances at different Pmes, there 
was a revival of crusading .seal with the 
fan ot Constantinople ( 14531 under papal 
urging, but the true crusades were over 
The crusades gave nse to great orders 
of knighthood which combmed chivalry 
and monasticism 

THE KHIGHTS OF ST JOHN or the 
Boipitalers (black mantle with a white 
cross'), onginally a Chihan order founded 
at Jerusalem by Amalfitan merchants (c 
1070) to care for the Hospital ot St John, 
mihtanzed (c. 1130) on the model of the 
Knights Templar; transferred to Cyprus 
(1291), to Rhodes {1310--1S22) (the KmgMs 
of Rhodes) and then to Malta {Knights of 
Malta) Noble blood was a requisite to 
knighthood m the order 

THE KNIGHTS OF THE TEMPLE 
(their house in Jerusalem stood neax the 
Temple) or Templars (white mantle with 
a red cross) founded fc 1120) by Hugh of 
Pajens to guide and protect pilgrims, con- 
firmed by the Synod of Troyes (.1128) and 
Pope Honorius III Bernard ot Claurvaux 
drew up their rule, a modification of the 
Cisteraan, they took the threefold mo- 
nasbc vows of poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence, and their rule m general was that ot 
the canons regular They consisted of 
kmghts, men-at-arms, and chaplains Ad- 
mission to knighthood in the order was 
open only to those of noble blood Organ- 
ization' by commanderies under a grand 
master Transferred to Cyprus (1291), 
the order was dissolved by the Synod of 
Vienne (1312) (see p 232) 

The other great orders were associated 
with national or racial mfiuences, and do 
not represent the older mternaj-mnaJ as- 
DfTtB ci 
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The Knights of the Hospital of St. Mary 
of the Teutons in Jerusalem {Teutonic 
Knights) (white mantle with a black cross) 
founded (c itpol; headquarters at Acre. 
^For their history m Germany, see p 214 ) 

The great Spanish orders Calatrava 
(founded, 1164I, Avia tPortuguese, tounded 
1166}, St James of Compostella (tounded 
1175), Alcantara (founded. 1183) 

Pamous orders of chivalry of royal 
ioundation The Order of the Garter (Eng 
lish), founded c 1344- The Order of the 
Star (French) founded 1351, replaced by 
the Order of St. Michael (1469-1 S30) The 
Order of the Golden Fleece (Burgundian) 
founded, 1429, became Hapsburg 1477 

d. LATIN AND GREEK 
STATES IN THE NEAR EAST, 
120^-1261 

Division of the Eastern Empire after the 
fall of Constantinople : A council, composed 
equally of crusaders and Venetians, decided 
to award the imperial crown to Count Bald- 
win of Flanders, while a Venetian (Pier 
MorosmiJ was made Patriarch of Constan. 
tinople. Boniface of Montferrat was made 
King of Thessalomca and the remaining 
parts ot the empue were assigned to variouB 
feudal barons as vassals of the emperor 
In Anatoha the crusaders were never able 
to estabhsh themselves excepting in a part 
of Bithyma near the Bosporus In Europe 
they were constantly exposed to the at 
tacks of the Bulgarians The Kingdom ot 
Thessalomca at hrst extended over part ot 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, but to 
the westward the Greek, Michael Angelus 
Cojnnenus, set himself up as Despot ot 
Epirus and soon began to expand his do 
mimon eastward Aitica and the Pelopon’’ 
nesus were conquered by crusading baions 
m a short time, and these territories were 
organized on a feudal basis as the Lordship 
of Athens (Otto de la Roche, 1205-1225, 
Guy I, 1123-1263, John 1 , 1263-1280), and 
the Principality of Achaia (conquered by 
Guillaume de Charaplitte and Geoflroy de 
■Villeliardouin m 1203) Adiaia was m turn 
divided into twelx'e feudal baronies, a per- 
fect example of the French feudal system 
Under the ViUehardoum family (Geoftroy 
1 , 1209-1218; Geoffrey II, 1318-12.46; Guil- 
laume, 1246-1278) it was well-governed 
and popular with the Greco-Slavic popu- 
laUon, which was considerately treated. 

The Venetians took as their share oi the 
empire most ot the islands and other im 
portant strategic or commercial posts 
They kept for themselves part ot Const m 
tnu.iple, Gallipoli- Euboea, Crete the south- 
w tip of tho P (Coron 
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and Modon), Durazzo, and ptEer posts on 
the Epiraa coabt, as well as the islands ot 
the Ionian and Aegean Seas For the 
most paxt these possessions iAere granted 
as dels to the leading Venetian lomihes 
[Triarchies ot Euboea, Duchy of the Archi- 
pelago, etc j. 

1204-1205. BALDWIN I, Latin emperor 

1204- 1214 MICHAEL ANGELUS COM- 

NENXJS, Despot of Epirns 
1204. Theodore Lascaris, nilh most of 
the Byzantine leaders, established 
himself in Bithynia, Theodore Mancaphas 
set himself up at Philadelphia, Leo Gabalas 
took o\er Rhodes, Manuel JMaurozomes 
established himsdl in the Meandei Valley, 
Lletius and David Comneiius organized a 
state on the north coast of Anatoha with 
D avid at binope and Alctius at Trebizond, 
thus founding the Empire of Trebizond, 
which lasted until the Ottoman conquest 
ol 14OX. 

1204. Theodore Lascaris made an alliance 

with the bultan ot Rum and with 
Mancaphas of Philadelphia to resist the 
adtance ot the crusaders into Anatolia, 
but was defeated by the latter under Peter 
ot Bracheuil, 

1205. The Bulgars, under Kalojan, de- 

feated Emperor Baldwm and Doge 
Dandolo m battle near Adnanople Bald- 
win was captured and died in captivity 
The Bulgars then o\ erran much 01 Thrace 
and hlacedonia, evternimating a large part 
of the Oietk population 

1205- 1216. HENRY I, Latin emperor He 

was the brother of Baldwm, and 
the ablest of the Latin emperors 

1206- 1222 THEODORE I {Lascarii\, 

proclaimed emperor at Nicaea and 
loundei ot the Nicacan Empire 
'1207 Kalojan and the Bulgarians be- 
sieged Thtssalonica, but m vam 
kalojan died suddenly, probably 
murdered 

1207. Theodore Lascans, allied with the 
Seljuks ot Rum, defeated David 
Comnenus and drove him back to Smope 
Theodore then coiiduded a truce with the 
Emperor Henry, 111 order to oppose the ad- 
vance of Alexius ot Trebizond, who was 
now allied with tlie Seljuks 

1209. Theodore repulsed a second at- 

Icmpl by Peter of Bracheuil and 
the crusaders to conquer Blthyaia 

1210. The Parliament of Ravennika, at 

will eh the feudal lords of Greece 
filially recognized the suzerainty of the em- 
peror at Constantinople. In practice this 
meant htUc, and the emperor was left to 
shiit for himself, with such support as the 
VtQotkns saw fit to give him 


1204 AD -1228 AD. 2S9 

1211 . Theodore Lascans defeated Alexius 

of Trebizond and the Sultan of 
Rum, both of whom, were cap- 
tured As a result a large part of 
the Anatolian coast was added to 
the Empire ot Nicaea 

1212. Henry I defeated Theodore at Lu- 

parcos and began the invasion of 
.Anatolia Theodore made peace, 
abdudomng to the Latin Empire 
part of Mysia and Bithyma 
1214-1230 THEODORE DUKAS AN- 
GELUS, nephew of Michael, be 
came Despot ot Epirus He began the 
work of expansion at tlie expense of the 
Latins and Bulgars, taking Durazzo and 
Corfu from the Venetians ( 1314 .) 

1216- 1217. PETER OF COURTENAY, 

Latin emperor. He was the 
brother-m-law of Baldwin and Henry and 
was m Europe when Henry died On the 
way irom Durazzo to Thessaloruca he was 
captured by Theodore Dukas of Epirus 
He died m taiS 

1217- 12:19. Regency of Yolanda, the wife 

of Peter ot Courtenay 

1218- 1228. ROBERT OF COURTENAY, 

Latm emperor. His domain tvas 
reduced to Constantinople and he 
spent most oi his time solicitmg 
aid m the west. 

1222 . Theodore Dukas of Epirus captured 
Thessalomca and extinguished the 
kmgdom He then had hunselt proclaimed 
Emperor of the West, and before long had 
extended his conquests to the vranity of 
Philippopolis and Adrianople 
1222-1264. JOHN DUKAS VATATZES, 
emperor at Nicaea He proved 
himself a great ruler as well as an able 
general. Durmg his reign agriculture was 
encouraged, trade and mdustry developed, 
the finances reformed The Nicaean Em 
pire enjoyed a period of real prosperity and 
power 

1224. John Vatatzes defeated the Franks 
at Pounanenon In succession he 
took the islands near the Anatolian coast 
(Samos, Chios, Lemnosj and subjected 
Rhodes An army was even sent across the 
Straits to capture Adrianople. 
1224 Theodore ot Epirus defeated an 
army of the Latin emperor at 
Series and then drove the m\ad- 
ing Nicaean army away frons 
Adrianople 

1228. On the death of Robert of Courte- 
nay, It was proposed that a re- 
gency be established under the Bulgarian 
ruler, John Asen II ( 1218 - 1241 ), but this 
suggestion was frustrated by the Latin 

clergy 
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came heir (by treaty) to the Latin Empire 
He piamied to unite SiaLy and Jerus=alcta, 
but was balked by the Sicilian. Vespers 
[12S2} 

1369 . James the Conquerorj of Aragon, 
under papal pressure, made a fu- 
tile crusading expedition to Asia 
Minor. 

mo. THE EIGHTH CRITSADE, the 
second of Eing Louis IX and Ed- 
ward of England (the last of the western 
crusaders who arrived (.1271) and did noth- 
ing permanent) Attack on Tunis, possibly 
at the insistence of Charles ot Anjou, death 
of Louis, the expedition continued by 
Charles, nothing accomplished 
1274 . Preaching of a crusade at Lyons 
by Pope Gregory X, eiery ruler 
took the Cross, Gregory’s death ended the 
project. Acre tell, 1291 

Local and specific crusading expeditions 
were subsequently undertaken under vari- 
ous circumstances at different times, there 
was a revival of crusading i-eal with the 
fall of Constantinople (1453) under papal 
urgmg, but the true crusades were over 
The crusades gave rise to great orders 
of knighthood which combined chivalry 
and monasticism 

THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN or the 
Sospttalei's (black mantle with a white 
cross), origmally a Chilian order founded 
at Jerusalem by Amalfitan merchants (c 
1070) to care for the Hospital of St John, 
nuJitanzed (c 1130) on the model ot the 
Knights Templar, transferred to Cyprus 
(1291) to Rhodes (1310-1522) (the Knigliis 
of Modes) and then to Malta [KmgHs of 
Malta), Noble blood was a requisite to 
knighthood in the order 

THE KNIGHTS OF THE TEMPLE 
(their house in Jemsalem stood iieai the 
Temple) or Templars (white mantle with 
a red cross) founded (c 1120J by Hugh of 
Pajens to guide and protect pilgrims, con- 
firmed by the Sjnod of Troyes (1128) and 
Pope Hononus III Bernard ot Clairvaux 
drew up their rule, a modification of the 
Cistercian, they took the threefold mo- 
nastic vows of poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence, and their rule in general was that of 
the canons regular They consisted of 
knights, men-at-arms, and chaplains. Ad- 
mission to knighthood in the older was 
open only to those of noble blood Organ- 
ization by commandenes under a grand 
master Transferred to Cyprus (1291), 
the order was dissolved by the Synod of 
Vienne (1312) (see p 232) 

The other great orders were associated 
with national or racial influences^, and do 
not represent the older as- 

Decta of 


The Knights of the Hospital of St, Mary 
of the Teutons in Jerusalem. {Jeutonic 
Kmghisi (white mantle with a black cross) 
tounded (c iiqoj, headquarters at Acre 
(For their history m Geimany, see p 214 j 

The great Spanish orders Calatrava 
(founded, 1164), Avis (Portuguese, tounded 
1166); St James of Compostella (tounded 
1 1 Jr A; Alcantara (founded, 1183) 

Famous orders of chivalry of royal 
loundaUon: The Order of the Garter (Eng 
lish), founded c 1344 The Order of the 
Star (French) tounded 1351, replaced^ by 
the Order of St. Michael (1469-1830). The 
Order of the Golden Fleece (Burgundian ) 
touniied, 1420, became Hapsburg, 1477 

d. LATIN AND GREEK 
STATES IN THE NEAR EAST, 
1204-1261 

Division ot the Eastern Empire after the 
fall of Constantinople . A council, composed 
equally of crusaders and Venetians, decided 
to awaid the imperial ciown to Count Bald- 
win of Flanders, wlule a Venetian (Pier 
Morosini) was made Patriarch of Constan 
tmople Boniface of Montferrat was made 
King of Thessabmea and the remaining 
parts of the empnc were assigned to various 
leu^l baions as vassals of the emperor 
In Anatolia the crusaders were never able 
to establish themselves excepting in a part 
ot Bithynia near the Bosporus In Europe 
they were constantly exposed to the at 
tacks of tlie Bulgarianb The Kingdom 01 
Thessalonica at first extended over pait ot 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Thess.i,ly, but to 
the westward the Greek, Michael Angelus 
Comnenus, set himselt up as DesjnJt of 
Epirus and soon began to expand his do 
minion eastward Attica and the Pclopon^ 
nesus were conquered by crusading baions 
m a short tune, and these territories were 
organized on a feudal basis as the Lordship 
of Athens (Otto de la Roche, 1205-1225, 
Guy I, 1125-1263; John 1 , 1263-12S0), and 
the Principality of Achaia (conquered by 
Guillaume de Champhtte and Geoffroy de 
ViUehardouin in 1 205). Achaia was m turn 
divided into twelve teudal baronies, a per 
feet example of the French feudal system 
Under the ViUehardoiun family (Geoffroy 
1 , 1209-1218, Geoffroy II, 1218-1240, Guil 
laume, 124G-1278) it was well-governed 
and popular wiUi the Grcco-Sla\ic popu 
latton, which was considerately treated 

The Venetians took as their share ot the 
empire most of the islands and other im 
portant strategic or commercial posts 
They kept for themselves part of Constan 
tmople. Gallipoli Euboea, Crete, the south 
tip of the P (Coron 
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and ilodonj, Durjzzo, and other posts on 
the Epiran coast, as well as the islands ol 
the Ionian and Aegean Seas For the 
most part these po&aessions were granted 
as fiets to the leading VenePan families 
tXriarchies of Euboea, Duchy ot the Archi- 
pelago, etc ). 

1204-1205. BALDWIN I, Latm emperor 

1204- 1214. MICHAEL ANGELDS COM- 

NENUS, Despot ot Epirus. 

1204. Theodore Lascaris, with most ot 
the Byzantine leaders, established 
himself m Bithyma, Theodore Mancaphas 
set himself up at Philadelphia, Leo Gabalas 
Look over Rhodes, Manuel hXauiozomes 
established himsell m the Meandei Valley, 
\letius and Dacid Coirnienus organized a 
state on the north coast of Anatolia, with 
David at binope and Alexius at Trebiiond, 
thus founding tlie Empire of Trebizond, 
which lasted until the Olioman conquest 
of 1401 

1204. Tlieodore Lascaris made an alliance 

with the Sultan ot Rum and with 
IVlancaphub of I’lnUdelphia to resist the 
advance of the crusaders into .\natolia, 
but was deteated bj the Utter under Peter 
of Braeheuil 

1205. The Bulgars, under Kalojan, de- 

feated Emperor Baldwin and Doge 
Dandolo in battle near Adriaaople. Bald- 
win was captured and died in captnity 
I he Bulgars then overran much of Thrace 
and ftlacedonia, ev terminating a large part 
of the Greek population. 

1205- 1216. HENRY I, Latm emperor. He 

was the brother of Baldwin, and 
the ablest of the Latin emperors 

1206- 1222 THEODORE I {Lascarn), 

proclaimed emperor at Nicaea and 
founder oi the ISJicaean. Empire 
'1207. Kalojan and the Bulgarians be- 
sieged Thessalomca, but in vain 
Kaiojan died suddenly, probably 
murdeied 

1207 Theodore Lascans, allied with the 
Seljuks ot Rum, deteated David 
Comnenus and drove him back to Sinope 
Theodore then concluded a truce with the 
Emperor Henry, in order to oppose the ad- 
vance of Alexius ot Trebizond, who was 
now allied with the Seljuks 
1209. Theodore repulsed a second at- 
tempt 1 .y Peter of Eraclieuil and 
the crusaders to conquer Bithyma 
1210- The Parhament of Ravenmka, at 
which the feudal lords of Greece 
finally recognized the suzerainty of the era- 
peior at Constantinople. In practice this 
meant little, and the emperor was left to 
shift for himself, with such support as the 
V — saw fit to give him. 


1204 A.D-1228 A D. 269 

1211. Theodoie Lascans defeated Alexius 

of Trebizond and the Sultan of 
Rum, both of whom were cap- 
tured As a result a large part of 
the Anatolian coast was added to 
the Empire of Ivicaea 

1212. Henry I defeated Theodore at Lu- 

parcos and began the mvasion of 
Anatolia Theodore made peace, 
abandoniag to the LaUn Empire 
part of ifysia and Bithynia 
1214-1230. THEODORE DUKAS AN- 
GELUS, nephew of Michael, be- 
came Despot of Epirus He began the 
work of expansion at the expense ot the 
Lalms and Bulgars, taking Durazao and 
Corfu from the Venetians (1214) 

1216- 1217. PETER OF COURTENAY, 

Latin emperor. He was the 
brother-m-Iaw ot Baldwin and Henry and 
was in Europe when Henry died On the 
way from Durazzu to Thessalomca he was 
captured by Theodore Dukas of Epirus 
He died m 121S. 

1217- 1219. Regency of Yolanda, the wife 

ot Peter of Courtenay 

1218- 1228. ROBERT OF COURTENAY, 

Latm emperor. His domain was 
reduced to Constantinople and he 
spent most of his tune soliciting 
aid in the west 

1222 Theodore Dukas of Epirus captured 
Thessalomca and extinguished the 
kingdom He then had himself proclaimed 
Emperor of the West, and before long had 
extended bis conquests to the vicinity of 
Phihppopolis and Adriaaople 
1222-1264. JOHN DUKAS VATATZES, 
emperor at Nicaea He proved 
himself a great ruler as well as an able 
general, Durmg his reign agriculture was 
encouraged, trade and mdustry developed, 
the finances reformed The Nicaean Dm 
pire enjoyed a period of real prosperity and 
power. 

1224. John Vatatzes defeated the Franks 
at Poimanenon In succession he 
took the islands near the Anatohan coast 
(Samos, Chios, Leimios; and subjected 
Rhodes. An army was even sent across the 
Straits to capture Adrianople 
1224. Theodore ot Epirus defeated an 
army of the Latm emperor at 
Serres and then drove the invad- 
mg Nicaean army away froth 
Adnanople 

1228. On the death of Robert of Courte- 
nay, It was proposed that a re- 
gency be estabhshed under the Bulgarian 
ruler, John Asen II (1218-1241), but this 
suggestion was frustrated by the Latin 
clergy 
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1228-mi. BALBWIN II, Latin emperor. 

He was tie elevea-year-old son ot 
Peter of Courtenay. The reign was a help- 
less one, during which the emperor was 
reduced to the pomt of peddhng the Con- 
stantinople relics through Europe 
1223-1237. Regency of John of Baenne, 
former ’King of Jerusalem, for the 
boy-emperor John became co- 
emperor m 1231 

1230. Theodore of Epirus was defeated 
aud captured by John Asen m the 
battle of Klokotmca. The Bulgarian ruler 
thereupon appropriated most ot the eastern 
sections ot the Empire ot the West Thes- 
salomca and Thessaly passed to 
1230-1236. MAHUEL. the brother ot 
Theodore. 

1235. An expedition sent by John Va- 

tatzes against the \huetians m 
Crete laded to achieve an 3 ithing. 

1236, An attack ot the Ntcaean Greeks, 

allied with John .-Vsen of Bulgaria, 
on Constantinople The aty was 
saved by the Venetians and by a 
force sent faj the Duke of Achaia 
1236-124t JOHN, the son 01 Theodore 
Dukas 01 Epuus, became Despot 
of Thessaly and Emperor of the 
West 

1236-1271. MICHAEL II, Despot of 
Epirus. 

1212. John. 'Vatat 2 es, in company with 
Theodore, who had been hberated 
by the Bulganans, set out with an army 
and besieged Thessalomca He tailed to 
take the aty, owmg to his lack of sea- 
power, but John, the Despot of Thessaly, 
was obliged to give up the title Emperor ol 
the West and to recognize the suzerainty 
of the Nicacan emperor. 

1211 . The Mongol invasion of Anatolia, 
after the defeat ol the Seljuks in 
the battle of Errmgan. The Mongols 
reached Ancyra ^Ankara). John Vatatzes 
estabhshed friendly relations with them 
and succeeded to much of the Seljuk terri- 
tory in. central Amtoha 
1216 Second Expedition of John Vatatzes 
to the Balkans He conquered 
northern Macedonia and finally 
took Thessalomca, deposing De- 
metrius Angelus, despot since 
1244 

1254 Michael 11, of Epirus, recogmzed 
Nicaean suzeramty, after a defeat 
by the forces of John Vatatzes 
1264-1258. THEODORE II {Lascans), 
Greek emperor at Nicaea. 

1255. Theodore defeated the Bulgarian 
armies of Michael Asen in north- 
wn Maced 


1267. Revolt of Michael II of Epirus, who 
managed to deteat the Nicaean. 
forces sent against him 

1258- 1261. JOHN IV {La,si,ans), emperor. 

He was a mere child and ins ac- 
cession led to a mihtary uprising, 
led by Michael Paleologus, who 

1259- 1282. MICHAEL VIII (Faleologus), 

who was first co-emperor with the 
boy John, whom in 1261 he had imprisoned 
and blinded. Michael was an able and 
energetic general, whose great objective 
was to re-estdblish the Greek power at 
Conslsntinople 

1259 Mjckael II of Epirus, allied with 
the King of Sialy and uith the 
Prince ot Achaia, attacked Thes- 
salonica, but was defeated and 
driven back by the Nicaeans 
(bdttle of I’elagoma). 

1261. RECONQDEST OR CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. Michael made an al- 
liance with the Bulgarians and concluded 
the Treaty of Nymphaion with Genoa, 
piomising the Genoese all the privileges 
hitherto enj’oyed by the Venetians. On 
July 25 a Greek army under Alemus Stra- 
gopulos, takmg advantage of the ansence 
of the veneban fleet, crossed the Bosporus 
and retook Constantinople without mucc 
diflicuity. Baldmn II fled (d 1273 ) End 
of the Latin Empire {Cont p 

e. THE MONGOLS 

Under the last caliphs, the caliphate had 
regamed its temporal power in Iraq, Meso- 
potamia, and Ears and its spiritual author 
ity was greater than at any tune since the 
death of Wathiq ( 847 ), but the caliphate 
was soon threatened by the Mongols, who, 
in the late i 2 lh century, had advanced 
from Mongolia 

1206. The Mongol chief, Temujm ( 1162 - 
1227 ), was proclaimed supreme 
luler, Jenghia Khan (Very Mighty KingJ 
ot all the Mongols Under his leadership 
the Mongol armies swept over northern 
China and ovei Azerbaijan, Georgia, and 
northern Bersu Transo.\ama was invaded 
and Bokhara taken (1219); Sam-ircand 
captured ( 1220 ) and IChor.isan devastated 
Destruction of Merv and Nishapur. Cap 
ture of Herat 

1223. Battle of the Kalka River, in south 
ern Russu The Mongols de 
feated a strong force of Russians 
and Cumans, but after thur vic- 
tory returned to Asia. 

1237-1210, Mongol armies under Batu 
(actually commanded by Subutai) 
overrun and conquered southern ar«3 cen- 
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feat Russia and then invaded Poland 
and Hnngory 

1241. The Mongols defeated the Poles and 
, , Germans in the battle of Liegmtz 
OVahlstatt) m Silesia, while anotier army 
defeated the Hungarians. But because ol 
pohucai complications arising from the 
death of the Great Khan, Batu withdrew 
from western, Europe, aubjugatmg, on the 
way back, Bulgaria, Wallacbia, and Molda- 
via Subsequently he settled on the lower 
Volga, where a Mongol (Tatar) state was 
organited under the name of Golden Horde, 
with Sarai as the capital. The Golden 
Horde, like othej: Mongol khanates, recog- 
nized the supreme authority of the Great 
Khan, whose capital was first at Kara- 
Komm in Mongolia, then at Khanbalyk 
(present-day Peiping) in China But after 
the death of Kublat Khan (1294J the unity 
of the empire was purely nominal 
J1245-12S3 Continued ravages of the Mon- 
gols in Mesopotamia, Azerbaijan, 
Armenia, and Georgia 
iaSS-1349. THE IL-KHAWS OF PERSIA. 
Hulagu, the grandson of Jenghiz 
Khan, was sent by his brother, 
Man^, to crush the Assassins and 
extirpate the caliphate 
1366. Suppression and extinction of the 

J^SSSlS 8!lXL8* 

1368. CAPTURE AND SACK OF BAGH- 
DAD. Hulagu executed the 
cahph, Musta'smi. He then in- 
vaded Syria and took Aleppo. 
1260. Great victory of the Marnluks ot 
JSsypt) under Baybars, at Am 
Jalut. This victory checked the Mongol 
advance and saved Egypt, the last refuge 
of Moslem culture Baybars revived tire 
caliphate by inviting to Cairo Ahmad Abu- 
1-Qasitn, a scion of the Abbasid house, who 
was acknowledged as cakph under the title 
of Mustansir 1’ Tllah 

1344-1349 Reign of Nushirwan, last of 
the Il-Khans of Persia The dy- 
nasty was succeeded by a number of lesser 
families. 


f. MOSLEM EGYPT 


863-906. Dynaety of the Tulnnids 
936-969. Dynasty of the Dchshidids Both 
these dynasties also ruled Syria 
968-1171 THE FATIMID DYNASTY, 


under which Egypt became the 
most brilliant center of Moslem culture 
The Fatinuds claimed to he descendants of 
the Caliph Ah, and of Fatuna, the daughter 
of the Prophet They rose to power as a 
r*^lt of Shi’ite (Isramlian) propaganda, 
the begun about 894 and 

from Y Abu an 


Ismailiaii missionary, had won o.er the 
powerlul Kitama tribe and Had overthrown 
the Aghlabids (poy). ObayduUah, son of 
the Ismailian hidden Imam, then appeared 
and was prodaimed caliph and maidi in 
Qairowan (910) In 922 he reduced the 
Idcisids, but an attempt to conquer Egypt 
faded His son, Al-Qa’im, who succeeded 
him in 934, was defeated again and again 
and was besieged in his capital by the 
Khanjite, Abu Yazid Makhlad Al-Qa’m’s 
son, Al-Mansur, finally defeated Abu Yazid 
(947), and brought the whole of North 
Africa, Sicily, and Cakbiu under Fatnnid 
rule, though he lost Morocco to the Omay- 
yads of Spam He was succeeded by his 
son, Al-Mu’iz, in 952 The latter recovered 
Morocco and drove the last Byzantine 
forces out of Sicily (966). 

968. Al-Mtt’iz took Egypt and transferred 
the seat of the katimid govern- 
ment to Cairo (founded 909). 
975-996 Al-Aziz, son of .Al-Mu’iz, sultan 
He conquered Syria and part ot 
Mesopotamia, and ruled from the 
Euphrates to the .Atlantic. 
996-1020. Al~Hakun, son of Al-Aziz, sul 
tan. He was knoun as the 
Cahth. having affirmed his own divinity 
He tried to make Shi’ism the orthodo.x re 
ligion of Egypt The cult ot Hakim as aa 
emanation of deity still sure ives among the 
Druses ot Syria 

1020-1036, Reign of Al-Zahir, marking 
the beginning of the decline of the 
Fatiimd power Most of .Syria 
was lost. 

1036-1094. Reign of Al-Mustansir. 'ihe 
holy cities of Alecca and Medina 
disclaimed tlieir allegiance (1047) and 
North Africa threw oli the latiniid yoke 
On Ai-Mustansir’& death civil war brokir 
out among his sons, Nizar and Ahmad 
Nizax was defeated and killed, and Ahmad 
reigned as 

1094-1101. Al-Musta’h. He lost jeru 
salem to the crusaders (1099! 
The Fatmud poirer continued to 
decline 

1167. Shirkuh, general of the Zangid 
Nur al-Drn ot Damascus, enten d 
Egypt to assist the last F.itimid CahpJi 
Al-Adid Shirluh uas appointed 
m which nfliLC he was sutcccdtd by his 
nephew, Salah al-Dm {ijtihidin), who 
founded the 

1169-1250. Ayyubid dynasty. SaUdin 
ruled it first as vueroy of Nur 
al-Din, but on the latter’s death (ir'i'3) 
asserted, his mdependence and consoljd ited 
Ins power tmr Egypt, part of \ubia H as, 
and Y 


t 



THE WEAR EAST, 

1172. Sa-la-dm drove the NotisMiivs out o£ 
Tripoli 

1174 Invasion of Syria and conquest of 
Damasinis Aleppo taken (1183; 

1185-1186. Saladin seized Mosul and re- 
duced Mesopotamia 

1187. Battle of Sittm. Saladin destroyed 
the crusadrag Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem 

1190-1193 Saladin defended his con- 
quests against the Third Crusade, 

g. MOSLEM DYNASTIES OF 
NORTH AFRICA 

7SS-98S The Alid dynasty of the Idnsids 
in Morocco, rounded by Idris ibn 
Abdullah, a. great-grs ndson of the 
Cahph Ail’s son Hasan This 
dynasty tvas oveithioym by the 
Miknasa Berbers, 

801-909. The Aghlabid dynasty in Tunis, 
founded by Ibrahim ibn Aghlab, 

the Abbasid governor of Afiica- This dy- 
nasty conquered Sicily (S27-87SJ, took 

Malta and Sardinia and invaded southern 
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Italy. The dynasty vjas ultimately de- 
stroyed by the Fatimids. 
1056-1147. The Almorainds, a Berber dy- 
nasty founded by AbduUah ibn 
la^fin, conquered Morocco and 
part ot Algeria and intervened 
actively m. the alfairs of Spain 
1130-1269. THE ALMOHADES, another 
Berber dynasty founded by the 
prophet, Mohammed ibn Tumart His 
successor, Abdul-Mu’min, annihilated the 
-Alnaoravid atmies (1144). Morocco was 
conquered (1146) and Spam invaded. Al- 
geria was subjugated in 1152, and the Nor- 
mans driven out of Turns (1158) Tripoli 
too was annexed But in 1235 the Alino- 
hades weit deteated and gradually ejected 
from. Spam 

122S-1534. The Hafs^d dynasty, which suc- 
ceeded the Almohades in Turns, 
i 1235-1339. The Ziyanids, successors of-the 
Almohades m Algeria They were 
ultimately absorbed by the 
1296-1470. Marinids ot Morocco, a dy- 
nasty founded in 1195 which took 
the Moroccan capital from the Almohades 
I in 1296. 
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C, THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 
L WESTERN EUROPE 


a. THE BRITISH ISLES 

(1) England, 1307-1485 

4307 - 1327 , EDWARD II. Marned to Isa- 
bella, daughter of Philip IV of 
France, Ignorant of fai3 task and bored 
mth the business of tingslup, Edv^ord was 
dominated by his favonte, Piers Gaves- 
ton, a Gascon The Scottish war wab con- 
tinued m desultory fasmon. The baronage, 
angered by Gaveeton, followed the leader- 
sbip of Edward’s nephew, Thomas, Duke 
of Lancaster, an ambitious, inrompetent 
person. They forced Edivaid to accept a 
committee ot reform, ihe twenty-one Lords 
Ordamer.s (ijjo) whose ret orm ordinances, 
Euggesare of the Provisions of Ovrord w-ere 
confirmed by Parliament ' The 

ordinances required a baronial consent to , 
royal appointments, to a decDrauon of war 
and to the departure ol the king from the j 
realm, this consent to be gi\en ttoough 
Paclutaent Gaieston was captured and 
skin. G3 IsJ 

1313 - l 31 j,. The Scottish War. By 13x3 

_ only tb e castle of Stirling remained 

in the hands 01 the English Edward set 
out (1314) to relieve the castle; Lancaster 
and the bMomai party refused to support 
the espedition. At Bannochbarn (1314I 
Edward was overwhelmingly dsteated, and 
Scottish independence won. 

In Gascon}’' the French kings began a 
policy of egging Edward’s V'lssals on to 
resistance, a process which culminated in 
the I’lencb conquest or Gascony and its I 
retention by the X^rench with the consent j 
(1327) of the regents who ruled after Ed- 
ward’s abdicntioii. 

1314 - 4322 . Snpteinacy of Lancaster- Lan- 
_ caster offered no opposition to 

Scottish raids priv'ate wars broke out in 
England; Edw&ia was under a new favor- 
ite, Hugh !c Despenser Pcirliameat exiled 
Despenser fisrr). Edward deieated Lan- 
taster at Boroughhridge (1322} and be- 
headed mm The Parliament ot York 
repealed the Ordinances. 

1322 - 1325 . Rule of the Despenseis, father 
and son* ScottisB truce (1323), 
dechas of the populadty of the Despensers, 
alienation of Queen Ibatella, Isabella went 


to Frante (^152 5), arranged the marriage of 
her son, tlie future Edward Til, to Philippa 
ot Hainauit, and returned (1326) 110111 
Mortimer and foreign troops. Supported 
by the barons, Isabella gamed Iiondon, the 
Despensers were hanged and the Parlia- 
ment of Westnunster (1327), dommated by 
Isabella and by Edward’s enemies, forced 
an abdication that was tantamount to 
deposition, Edward was brutally murdered 
in pnson eight months Jater- 
Baronial reform was cynical and selfish 
in. aim, but made no effort to destioy 
the monarchy. Burgesses and knight’s 
sat m the parliaments of 1311, 1322, and 
1327, and retamed a share in the griit of 

1327 - 1377 .' EDWARD III (aged fifteen 
at his accession). Council of re- 
gency and rule (1327-1330) under Morti- 
mer, Isabella's paramour, Bruce’s invasion 
of England forced the acknowledgment 
of Scottish independence (1326), Edward 
led the barordal ojiposition to Mortimer 
(hanged, 1330) and opened his personal 
rule (1330). 

1337. OUTBREAK OF THE HUNDRED 
YEARS' WAR. Edward did hom- 
3 -ge (1329) fw liis French lands and leiiewed 
to (i 33 -t)- French support ol Scottish ag- 
gression continued and EdWeard, profiting 
by CiVil -war in Scotland, supported Baliq), 
alter a senes ot expeditions he avenged Ban- 
nockburn at HaUdon Hili (1333) Frencti 
iutngues to shenate Aquitaine continued, 
Edward sought allies in the emperor, the 
German ponces, and hi-, wife’s relatives in, 
Hamault and Holland, but could not 
vdn^ the Count of Fhmders, the vassal of 
Pbnip VI, The economic interdepeudence, 
due to the wool trade, of Englmd and the 
Flemish taties, made an English alliance 
inth them me'dtable. Pbihp conlmued ins 
advant^ into the English lands south of 
the Loire (1337) and open hostdlues Jiroke 
out (133®) Edward ravaged northern and 
eastern France without a deasive battle, 
urged on by the Flemings, Edward pro- 
claimed himseif King of France fin nght 
M ius mother Isabella), and enafiled the 
Flanders towns under Jan van Arteveldt 
to support him without vioktmg their 
oaths. 



Westers Europe 

1340 . The naval victory of Sluys trans- 
ferred the mastery of the Channel 
from France to Iingland (until 
1 3 7 2l Intermittent truces (i34C>- 
1345) were followed by Edward's 
in\ asion of France, and 

1346 , Aug , 26 . Great VICTORY AT 

CRECY where Eaghth longbow- 
men, supported by dismounted horsemen, 
routed the undisciplined chivalry and mer- 
cenary crossbowmen of France This 
tactical innovation, the result of Enghsh 
experiences 111 Wales and Scotland, began 
the joint participation of the yeomanry 
and the aristocracy in wai, and gave the 
English a unique military power and new 
social orientation Artillery may have been 
used m Crecy. 

1346 The invasion of Philip’s Scottish 
lilies was halted at Neville’s 
Cross, and the King of Scotland 
captured 

1347 . Calais was taken after a long siege 

m which artillery was used 
(Philippa’s intervention in behalf of the 
burghers of Calais ) Calais remamed an 
English military and commercial outpost 
m France until 1558 

1347 - 1356 . A series of truces with France 
was ended by the expedition ot 
Edward's son, Edward, the Black Pnnoe, 
to Bordeaux, followed by ruthless plunder- 
ing raids from there as a base, which en- 
riched the English and alienated the popu- 
lace. 

1366 , Sept. 19 , BATTLE OP POITIERS. 
The Black Prince, using the tactics 
of Crficy, defeated King John, 
captunng him, his son, and the 
King of Bohemia, as well as the 
,, flower of French chivalry. 
1359-1360 Edward’s last eipedilion to 
France penetrated to the walls of 
Pans; the south had been so 
devastated that the English could 
hardly find food. 

1360 . PEACE OF BRETIGWY, endmg the 
first period of the ivar (i) France, 
utterly ediausted and m chaos, surrendered 
the full sovereignty of Aquitaine, Calais, 
Ponthieu, and (a) fixed John s ransom, (3) 
Edward waii/ed lus claims to the crown ot 
Prance 

THE BLACK PRINCE IN THE SOUTH 

The Black Pimce, ruling as Duke of Aqui- 
taine, supported Pedro the Cruel of Casule 
against Henry of Trastamara (allied with 
Charles V and aided by Du Gueschnj 
Having defeated Du Guesdin and Henry 
(Navarrete, 1367), the Black Pnnce, dis- 
gusted at Pedro’s chauicter his army dis- 
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sipated by illness, and seriously ih himself 
withdrew. Taxation in Aquitaine to pa\ 
for the expedition led tlie southern baron- 
age to appeal to Charles V, who summoned 
the BlacK Prmce to answer to him as his 
feudal lord (alleging a techmcai detect in 
the Peace of BretlgnyJ The prince defied 
Charles, and Parliament advised Edtiard 
to resume his claims to the French crown 
Du Guesdm. avoided open battle, pursumg 
a wartare ot attrition which wore out the 
Black Prince and alienated the Aquitamans 
from the English. After the hideous sack 
of Limoges 11370) the Black Pnnce re 
turned to England (1371) and was replaced 
(1372-1374) by his brother, John of Gaunt 
Duke of Lancaster, an meompetent soldier 
who lost town after town until only Calais 
Cherbourg, Brest, Bayonne, and Bordeaux 
remained m English hands (137s). 

Edward’s personal rule and domestic 
developments in England. Edviard, a ma- 
jestic, affable man, opened his reign -vMth 
generous concessions to the baronage, and 
a courteous welcome to the complaints of 
the middle class. He grew steadily in popu 
lanty. He was tond of war and the war 
was popular, the nation backed him 

Progress of Parliament. The necessities 
of war finance played into the hands ot 
Parliament, and (alter 13^3) the knights 
and burgesses began to estabhsh a privi- 
leged position tor their common petitions 
Without inunediate redress when the lung 
broke promises of reform, they were able 
to apply financial pressure m enses The 
king could still legislate outside Parliament 
by ordinances in council, but Parliament 
was gaining the imtiative non-feudol levies 
and changes m levies require parhamentarj 
sanction (1340); a money grant made con 
ditional on redress, and auditors of ex 
pendituie appointed (.1340-1341), all mims 
lets of the king declared (1341) to be 
subject to parliamentary approval (soon 
repealed), demand that a grant be spent 
as directed (1344); a specific grant voted 
for detense against the Scots (1348), ap 
pomtment of parliamentary treasurers and 
collectors (1377). Parliament continued 
to sit as a smgle body, but dehberated in 
sections the magnates and prelates sitting 
in the parliament chamber with the King's 
Council (thus foimmg the Great Council), 
the lights and burgesses met separately 
until 1339-1340, when they began jomt 
sessions (1 e emergence of the Commons) 
and designated (before 1377) a representa- 
tive, the speaker, to voice their views in 
debate Royal officials ceased to attend 
the Counal-in-Parhament, leaving the 
council to the prelates and magnates (now 
eittmg virtually fay hereditary r-ghl; The 
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outline o£ the House of Lords began Lo 
appear. 

Development of justices of the peace 
The conseri atora of the peace established 
under Henry III to keep the peace had no 
judicial powers, the Statute ot 1327 allowed 
them, to receive indictments tor trial before 
the itmerant judges In 1332 their juris- 
diction was made to include felonies and 
trespass Established as police judges in 
each county (1360J they were also charged 
with, price and labor regulation By 14S5 
they had absorbed most ot the functions 
of the shtriils Chosen trom the local 
gentrj', under royal commission, they con- 
stituted an amateur body of administrators 
who earned on local government m England 
uned well into the igth century 
1348-1349 The ravages of the Black 
Death may have reduced the 
population one-half, coupled with tremen- 
dous warprospenty, this dislocated the wage 
and price structure, produemg a major 
economic and social crisis Wages and 
prices were regulated by a roj'al ordinance 
(1349) followed by the Statute of Laborers 
(1:351) fixing wages and prices, and at- 
temptmg to compel able-bodied unem- 
ployed to accept work when otfered The 
labor shortage accelerated the transition 
(already begun) from servile to free tenures 
and fluid labor, die statute in practice de- 
stroyed English social unity without mark- 
edly arresting servile emanapation. or 
dimimsMng the crisis 

War prosperity ahected everybody and 
led to a general surge ot luxury (e g the 
new and generous proportions of contempo- 
rary Perpendicular Gothic) Landowners, 
confronted with a labor shorUge, began to 
enclose for sheep-raismg, and the accumu- 
lation of capital and landholdings founded 
great fortunes, which soon altered the po- 
litical and social position of the baronage 
The yeomanry, e.thilarated by their joint 
mihtaiy achievement with the aristocracy, 
and their share ot v, ar plunder, lost their 
traditional passivitj, and a new ferment 
began among the lower sections of societj' 

Growth of national and anti-cleiical 
(antipapal) feeling. Hostihty to the Fran- 
cophil papacy at Avignon. Statute of Pro- 
vjsors (1351), an effort to stem, the influx 
of ahen dergy under papal provisions (re- 
newed several times), Statute of Prae- 
munire tidiS), forbidding appeals to courts 
(le Avignon) outside England (renewed 
several times); rejection (1366) by Parha- 
ment of the papal request that John’s 
tnbute (intermitted by Edward, 1333) be 
renewed, and declaration that no king could 
make England a papal fief ■without Parlia- 
ment’e consent" Parliament declared bish- 


ops unfit for state offices (1371)- Progress 
of the vernacular. English became, by 
statute (1362b the language of pleadmg 
and j'udgment in the courts Gaw French 
retained in documents). English began to 
be taught m the schools (137s)- Parlia- 
ment was opened (1399) with a speech m 
Enghsh 

c. 1362 . Growth of social tension. Lang- 
lajid’s Picn Plowman, a vernacu- 
lar indictment ot governmental and ec- 
clesiastical corruption, and an appeal 
(unique in Europe) m behalf of the poor 
peasant, appeared Langland, a poor 
country parson, typical of the section of 
the Church directly m contiict with pubhc 
opinion, was the voice of the old-fashioned 
godly England bewildered and angered by 
a new epoch. Preaching of scriptural equal- 
jtarianism by various itmerant preachers 
(e.g John Ball), growmg bitterness agamsL 
landlords and lawyers 
e 1376 - John Wichf, an Oidord don and 
diaplam of Edward, already em- 
ployed (1374) by the government m ne- 
gotiations with the papacy over provisions, 
published his Cml Dotninim, asserting in 
curious feudal terms that, as Christians 
hold all things oi God under a contract to 
be -virtuous, sm violates this contract and 
destroys title to goods and otlices WicUf 
made it plain that his doctrine was a philo- 
sophical and theological theory, not a 
political concept, but extremists ignored 
this point. A remarkable precursor of the 
Reformation, Wiclif advocated a property- 
less Church, emphasizing the purely spirit- 
ual function, attacked the Caesarian clergy, 
and insisted on the direct access of the in- 
dividual to God (e g abohuon of auncular 
confession, reduction of the importance of 
the sacraments, notably penance) and t;he 
right of individual judgment He also was 
responsible (vith Purvey and Nicholas of 
Hereford) for the first complete, vernacular 
English Bible He wrote pamphlets, both 
in Latm and English, and cairied on a wide 
agitation through his poor priests for bis 
doctrines (Lollardy) until it was said every 
fourth man was a Lollard 
1369 - 1377 . Edward, in his dot-vge, was 
under the domination ot Alice 
Ferrers, the Black Prmce (after his re- 
turn, 1371) was ill and lethargic; govern- 
ment m church and state was sunk in the 
depths of corruption, society in an orgy of 
luxury 

1374 . John of Gaunt, returning from 
France, struck a baig.iin -with Alice 
Ferrers, became the leader of the state, set 
oat to use the strong anti-clerical feehng 
and soaal unrest for hts own ends, and 
probably Birned at the succesuon 
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1376 TJie Black Prince i vaLeaed from 
ks Mhargy, led tlie &ood Parka- | 
meat in a senes oi reiorms: the Commons 
reiused supply imtd m audit of accounts, 1 
two Boionous aristocratic war profiteers 
(Lyons and Latimer) were irapeachjed be- 
fore tlie King’s Council 0 e. tae future 
Lords), the nrst impeachment ol oflicmls 
by Pailiament m English hsstorv 
1377 . After the dea-th ot the Black Prince 
11376) J< 7 bn 01 Gaunt 3 packed 
Pdrlianient undid the reforms and 
passed a general poll tax Ud.). 

1377 , Guimt, aiming at the confiscation ot 
clerical estates, iupported Wzclit, 
but the bishops, unable to touch Gaunt, 
had Widif called to account, A violent 
scene between Oatmt and Bishop Courte- 
nay ended mtli public opinion on the 
bishop’s side and Oaunt m dight At- 
tempts to discipline Wnlif failed oecause 
of public opinion, buJ Ins denial of transub- 
stantiatiou ( rjSo) alienated Gaunt and his 
athtocrarit supporters, 

ART AND LITESATtRE. 

Perpendicular Gothic: Gloucester, tran- 
septs and chou- cloisters 

fi 35 r--r 4 iz}. Minor arts: LoukreU Pidter 
(opening of the i4£ii eeatury), lilundna- 
tioas English infiutnee on craitsmen of 
the RliineldUd, Pams, Lorraine. 

Popular songs: Anti-Ftencb songs m 
celebration oi itclories ot Halidon HUI, 
Sluys, the capture of Calais, etc,, c, 1377 
first mention of Robin Hood 
Histoncal writing ; Higden’s Pjiyckroni- 
con (before rsb^), a briUiaat universal his- 
tory in Latin, Walsirghaia ot St. Albans' 
(end of the 14th century) Ch^onide, m 
Latin, nvaling Froissart m brilliance of 
description English cranslatwa (1377) of 
tijs fictional account of Uie Travis oj Sir 
John Mandmlk by Joan de Bourgogne. 

The PearU a mystital poem of lament 
Cor a dead daughter, induenced by the 
Poman dela Rose, and suggestive of Dante’s 
mystical 1 isions, 

Geoffrey Chaacer (c. 1340-1400), son of 
a London burgher, a layman, attached to 
the circle of John of (Jaunt, a diplomat, 
active at court, later member of Parlia- 
ment, camhitted obsen’-ation noth learning 
Traadutor of Boethius’ Consdatio, etc 
Representative 01 the new cosmopolitanism 
of English soaety, he was under Italian 
and French influences; probably knew 
Petrarch. Creator of English vensilication; 
recaster of the English vocabulary bj' add- 
ing continental grace la the ruder Anglo- 
Saxon word-treasury. The influence of 
Widif, OKford, Cambridge, the court, and 
ibove all, Chaucer, fixed Midland English 
as the language of the English people. The 


1376 AD 13S2 AD 267 

Canierhury Tales axe a witty, sympathetic, 
sophisticated, realistic picture of contempo- 
rary society (omitting the arislocracj; 
John Gower (d. 1408), last of the Anglo- 
Nornma poeG, wrote in both Latin and 
French, aud later (perhaps due to Chaucer) 
in Enghsh. Conjessto Atmnus; Vox Cfu- 
matu;rs vesptessing the alarm of a Undownec 
at the Peasants’ Revolt) 

Foundation of Winchester School fSt 
Mary s College) by Wilhaia of 
Wykefiam (1393;, 

1377 - 1399 . RICHARD II (sail of the Black 
Frmce, agsd ten at his actession). 
1377 - 1389 . Minontj Marriage to Anne 
of Bohemia U3 *a); rule by the 
council under the domination of John of 
Gaunt; activity of Parliament; insistence 
by the Commons on the nomiaation of 
twelve new councillors, Renewal of war 
in France (ijSg), loss ot the Flanders 
trade, complamts at the cost by Pariia- 
ttieut. Poll tuxes (1370 and 1380) , sporadic 
violence, groiving tension m the lowei orders 
of societjt 

1381 . PEASANTS’ REVOIT. Efforis by 
tlie landlords to revert to the old 
servile tenures culminated in a peasant 
rising, the burning ot manuts, destruction 
of records ox tenmes, game parks, etc , 
assassination of landlords and lawyers, and 
a marca (ioo,ooo[i‘] men) from the south 
and east of England on London led by Jack 
Straw, Wat Tyler, and others (release of 
John Ball from pnsonj London admitted 
the marchers, lawyers und officials were 
murdered, their houses sacked, the Savoy 
(John of Gaunt’s palace) burned Signifi- 
cant demands commutation of servile 
dues, disendowmeat of the Church, abo- 
lition of game laws The Tower was seized, 
iVrchbishop Sudbury (mover, as chancellor, 
of the poll taceis) was murdered Ridiard 
met the rebels (Mile End), rapidly issued 
charters of manumission, and started most 
of them home After the murder of Wat 
Tyler, Richard cleverly took commaud of 
the remnant (possibly 30 000), deluded them 
with lalse promises, and dispersed them. 
Cruel reaction ensued; Richard and Rarlia- 
ment armutled the charters, terrible re- 
pression followed, and a deliberate effort 
was made to restore villeinage, Tnis proved 
impossible and serfdom continued to dis- 
appear, 

13 S 1 Passage of the first Havigatioa Act, 
followed bj' dear signs of growmg 
national monopoly oi commerce, 
1333 . ‘Wiclif , who had alienated his upper- 
class supporters by a denial of 
fcmnsubstantiation, was discredited by the 
Feasants’ Revolt, and condemned by the 
Church, and withdrew to Lutterwortfi 
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(13S2 ^84 whe e he con »nued to foster 
Loilardy until ne died Hjs body, 

by order ot the Council oi Cocstancej. was 
dug up and burned (r4z3). 

2362 . Arcbbishop Courtenay purged Os- 
ford of Loliaidy, thus separating 
tbe movement from the cultured classes 
and destroying academic freedom, with 
senous results alike for refoim and educa- 
tion in England Parliament refused to 
allow perbecution ot the Lollards. The 
position of the English Church -was not 
wholly due to its own corruption nor to the 
paralysis of the A^gnonese Captivity, but 
was partly a result ot the tact that secular 
Jearuing, secular society, and the secular 
state had nvertalKen the position of the 
Chmdi. 

1385 . Futile expedition of Sicbard to Scot- 
lancl; threatened French invasion 
(ij86); general demands for reform in 
goveinraeut. Pdrhameni blocked Richard’s 
efiort (1385) to set up a personal gotera- 
meat, tmd appointed a cotnmisaion of re- 
torm The Lords Appellant tied by Rich- 
ard’s uncle, the Duke of Gloucester) secured 
the impeachment and condemnation (1388) 
of five of Richard 's party (in the WonderfA^ 
or Merciless FotlMumi). 

1389 - 1337 . Richard's personal and consti- 
tutional rule Truce with France 
fi^Sp). peace negotiations, marriage to 
Isabella, infant daughter of Charles VI 
(1396;. Richaid uas on gooa terms with 
Pariiarucnt, Lngland prosperous and quiet 
Livery and mainienance forbidden by 
statute (.1390); re-cnuctnient ot the Statute'- 
ol PtOMSors (1390), Aloitmiin (xgyi), 
Praemunire (1393) 

13 W- 1399 . Richard's attempt at absolu- 
tism. Richard, huious a.t sl parlia- 
mentary demand for fm.LadaI accounting, 
bad the mover (Hasej.) condemned foi 
treason (not executed). In the next Pailia- 
mcai (Commons, packed for Richard, 
Lords friendly) three of the Lords Appellant 
were convicted and execuied for treason, 
Richard was voted an income lor life (139S) 
and the powers of Paiiiament delegated to 
& committee mcndly to Rirliard Hcav)- 
taraiaon, ruthless execLons, and a reign oi 
terror opened the way for the conspiracy 
of Hem-j of BohngbroSe (e^Ied son of John 
of Goiuit) 

1399 . Bolmghroke landed while Richard 
was IE Ireland, got him into iua 
power on his return, and forced liim to ab- 
dicate Richard was throvm into the Tower 
and later cued (murderedF) inpirison (1400', 
Pariiament aucepied the abdicaGon and, 
returning to the ancient custom of election, 
made Henry- king. Heiiryh title by he- 
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redity was faulty, his claim ivas based on 
usurpation, legalized by Parliament, aad 
backed by public opinion 

1399 - 1461 , THE HOUSE OF LAH-CAS- 
TEE. 

1399 - 1413 .^ HENRY IV. The retgn, m 

view of the nature ol Henry’s title 
to the throne, was inevitably a parliaiuen- 
tary one Henry, an epileptic, was not a 
great king but a nauonal luonarcli was 
now a necessity to Engianc. To rtlain the 
support of the Church, Henry opposed the 
demand (i4-04) ol the Commons (perhaps a 
reliectioa of lailkrdy J that churcn property 
be confiscated, and applied to poor relief 
The request was renewed (1410). The 
statute, ds Sei'etLa Cotniia endo (1401)^ 
increased the puuer oi the Church over 
heresy (pnmardy, ot course, against Lol- 
iardy) and was ihe first law of its kind in 
England 

1400 - 1406 . ReheUions and invasions; 

(i) Revolt in behalf o£ Richard 
(1400); (?) Scottisn invasion ( 140s) stopped 
by the Perucs, the leading batons ot North- 
uniberiA.n.d, at Horoildon Hill, (g) Owen 
Glendower’s revolt in Wales (1404-1409) 
joined by (4} the revolt of the Percies 
(1403-1404) (3; French lauding in Wales 
('4^5), (6) iLrchbishop (of Vork) Scrope's 
rebelhoD (3405); (j) attack by the Duke 
ot Orleans m Guietmc (1406). 
1413 - 1422 . HENRY V, a careiu] king, 
whose military ai uievements 
brought England to the first rank in 
Europe Bent on the revival ot the Church, 
he led a strong attack on Loilardy Sir 
John Oldcastle (Lord Cobbam), the lead- 
ing Lollard, was excoamunicated by Arch- 
bishop Arundel, but escaped, a Lollard 
plot against the king’s iiie nas disco veredj 
Henry attacked (1414) and captured Ti 
Lollard group, most of whom u-erc hanged, 
nnti-Lollard legislation allowing snzure 
of their books, Oldcastle, the last mltuen- 
tial Lohard, executed (141 ?i. Heuceiorth 
Lo'Iardy was a lower-class movement 
driven underground mtil the Reforma- 
tion. 

1415 . Honrj', in alliance with Burgundy, 
reasserted Ins claims (sui h ns they 
were) to the tiapne of France Relying 
on tjie d-natchy la France and hoping by 
military successes to unite Die English be- 
hind the house of Lancaster, he advanced 
into France 

1415 , Oct. 25 . BATTLE OF AGINCOHRT. 
Henry's great victory over vastly 
superior forces opened the way to 
1417 - 1419 . The reconuuest of JTonniuidy 
and an advance to the walls of 
Paris (r 4/9). The te«ipc>-itcv union irf the 
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Arrsiagnac and BurgimdiarL iactions in 
France was broken by tbe assassmatron 
(14.19; o£ the Duke of Burgimdy, followed 
by the renewal of Anglo-Eurgundian al- 
hance and 

1420 The Treaty of Troyes. Thedaupbin. 

(later Charles VII) was disin- 
herited; Henry V was designated regent of 
France and successor to lie mad Charles 
VI, was given control of northern France, 
and was married to Charles’ daughter 
Catherine, Henry, busy in the reconquest 
of France, died suddenly, followed shortly 
by Charles \T (1421) 

1422 - 1461 . Henry VI (aged nme months 
on his accession), acclaimed King 
of France, hxs uncle, the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, regent (under the counalj m England, 
anolier uncle, the Duke of Bedford, regent 
m France 

1424 . Bedlord defeated the French at 
Verneuil, but his ally the Duke 
of Burgundy was angered by Gloucester's 
foolish m-vasion of Hainault Bitter feud 
ol Gloucester and Beautori, Bishop of Win- 
chester and chancellor 
1428 - 1429 . English failure at Orleans 
(Jeanne Dare, p 278), coronation 
of Charles VII at Reims (1429), 
1431 . The English burned Joan of Arc 
at Rouen and crowned Henry VI 
Ring of France m Pans Steady advance 
of Charles VH, unpopularity ot the war 
m England, parhamentaiy resistance to 
grants, loss ot the Burgundian aBiance 
(1435) and of Paris (1436). 
1436-1437 Richard, Duke of York (ben- 
to throne) regent m France He 
was replaced, a_fter a few successes, by the 
Earl of Warwick (1437-1439), but later 
retumed to France (1440-1443) Con- 
tinued rivalry of Beaufort and Gloucester 
Beaufort, supported by the king, who hked 
his peace policy, attended the conference 
of Calais (1439) 

1442 . French conquest of Gascony except 
Bordeaux and Bayonne 
1444 . The king’s new favorite, the Duke 
of Suffolk, arranged the marriage 
of Henry and Margaret ot Anpu, concluded 
a truce of two years, and promised to Sur- 
render Maine to Charles VTI Margaret 
was unpopular m England and Maine was 
not turned over, 

1448 . Charles VII, in a vigorous renewal 
of the war, took Maine, completed 
the conquest of Normandy (1450), and re- 
gained Bordeaux and Bayonne (14S1) . The 
English effort to reconquer Gascony failed 
(1453), leavmg only Calais in English hands 
at the end of the Hundred Years’ War. 

Domestic disorders Henry, declared of 
age (“437) was unfit to rule" the council 


continued in power, factions and favorites 
encouraged the nse ot disorder The 
nobles, enriched by the war and the new 
sheep farming and progress ol enclosures, 
maintained increasmg numbers ot private 
armed retainers (livery and maintenance) 
with which they fought one another, ter- 
rorised their neighbors, paralyzed the 
courts, and dommated the government 
The government lost prestige, Gloucester, 
arrested (1447) for treason, died m prison 
Suffolk (impeached 1450) was killed as he 
sailed mto eaile 

1450 . Cade’s rebellion . a revolt of perhaps 
30,000 men of Kent and Susses 
including many respectable small land 
owners, who marched on London to demand 
refoim m government and the restoration 
of the Duke of York to power Admitted 
to London, the marchers were finally 
crushed after they resorted to violence 
Richard of York returned from Ireland and 
torced his admission to the counal (1430) 
York was regent during Henry’s periods 
ot insanity (1453-1454, 1455-1436)) hut 
on his recovery (1454) Somerset returned 
to powei 

14 SS- 1486 . THE WARS OF THE ROSES 
a dieary civil war between the 
houses of Lancaster and York (the Yorltists 
wearing a white rose, the Lancastrians 
[later] a red rose) The nation as such took 
little part. Battle of St. Albans (1433) 
Somerset defeated and killed Battle of 
Horthampton (1460) the Yorkists defeated 
the royal army and took Henry prisoner 
York asserted bis hereditary claim to the 
throne, and the Lords decided that he 
should succeed Henry on his death (ex 
eluding Henry’s son, Edward). 
1460 . Queen Catherine raised an army m 
the north, defeated Richard ,4 j( 
York, who fell on the field (Wakefield 
1460). Southern England rallied to Rich 
aid’s son. Edward (aged nineteen) who de 
teated the Lancastrians at Mortimer’s 
Cross (1461), but was defeated at the 
second battle of St. Albans (1461), and 
lost possession of King Henry London 
stood firm against Margaret, admitted 
Edward to the tov’ui and after Ins victory 
at Towton acclaimed him king (1461) 
Growth of the powers ol Parliament 
under the Lancastrians Profiting by the 
cloud on the royal title and by the pressing 
needs for war supply, Parliament reached 
the zenith of its influence (i) Grant of 
supply delayed until the end ot the session 
after redress of gnevances, agreement by 
the king not to alter petitions when dratted 
into statutes Petitions began to take the 
form of bills, which when approved by the 
fang became statutes m the modem semae. 
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^2) Begmningi ot the Commons’ control 
over the initiation ot fmanaal legislation 
(3J Enforcement of reform (14,04} m tke 
royal admmistratioii, members of the coun- 
cil named in Parliament, appomtment of 
the new council enforced (1405). (4) Par- 
liament forced a reversal ot the Haxey 
judgment (r3Q5}, estabh&hing its right to 
IreedoEQ ot speech in debate (.3) Oppo- 
sition to paclnng began to develop and a 
statute was padded defining the trancluse 
for elections (1430), this statute was in 
force until the Great Reform Bill of 1S32 
The Ling could stiU legislate by ordi- 
nances in counal Under Henry VI the 
autocratic council ruled, and in the end 
dominated Parliament; finally the chaos 
of the Wars of the Roses saw the temporary 
echpse of ParHameut as well as of ordered 
government 

1461-1485 THE HOUSE OF YORK. 
1461 - 1483 . EDWARD IV Parliament 
declared the three Lancastrian 
Icings usurpers and Henry VI, lus wife, son, 
and chief adherents, traitors. Edward 
closed the session with a speech of thanks to 
the Commons, the first time an English j 
king had addressed that body The mass 1 
ot Englishmen now wanted a monarch to 
keep order m the state, and allow them to 
attend to trade, industry, and agriculture 
Civil war continued intermittently, and 
Henry VI was jQnally captured (1465) and 
put in the Tower Edward’s marriage to 
the commoner, Elizabeth "Wood villa, and 
the beginnings of the creation ot a new no- 
iuhty, angered the older nobles, especially 
the Earl of Warwick Edward’s sister 
Margaret was married to Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, and master of 
the Netherlands (14^8} Vvarwick aban- 
dciped the king for his brother, the Duke 
of Clarence, and began to foment trouble 
for Edward, now increasingly unpopular 
(1469-1470) Edward’s victory (partly 
due to artillery} at Stamford (i 47 °) 'vas 
followed by the flight of Warwick and 
Clarence 

1471 . Warwick next turned to the Lan- 
castrians (under the astute guid- 
ance ot King Louis XI of France}, returned 
to England with Lancastrian support 
Edward’s victory at Barnet (147^), where 
Warwick was killed Edward then turned 
on Queen Margaret at Tewksbury, and 
defeated her Henry VI died (m all proba- 
bility murdered) in the Tower The only 
surviving claimant to the crown was Henry, 
Earl of Richmond, an exile aged 14, de- 
scended from John of Gaunt and his mis- 
tress, Catherine Swynford. 

Edward’s vigorous plans for war against 
Lonis 20, tary gnnrta too 


small, so he began a new practice — be- 
nevolences (supposedly free, but in fact 
torced gifts). 

1475 Landing in France, Edward got no 
support from Charles the Bold, 
and was bought oS by Louis XI 
eWies the Bold was killed (i 477 ) 
and Edward was left without an 
ally 

1483 EDWARD V, aged twelve Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, Edward s 
uncle, an able man, good soldier, cruel and 
cynic^, skilled at winning popular support, 
had been appomted guardian by Edward s 
nil! Fearing the Woodvilles (family of 
Edward’s rnother), Richard struck at them, 
taking Earl Rivers and Sir Richard Grey 
prisoners, the queen mother took sanctuary 
at W’estminster; assassination ot Lord 
Hastings (a supporter ot the queen), execu 
tion of Grey and Rivers, attacks on the 
tegilimacy of Edward, Parliament declared 
Gloucester the heir and he was crowned 
Richard III Edward was sent to the 
Tower 

1483 - 1485 . RICHARD III. The Duke of 
Buckingham, a former supporter 
ot Richard, led (under the skilled direction 
of Morton, Bishop of Ely) a rebelhon m 
behalf of Henry, Earl of Richmond The 
rebellion faded, Buckingham w'as beheaded, 
Edward and bis brotliex were murdered m 
the Tower (1483), and universal indignation 
was aroused fochard and the Earl of 
Richmond were both candidates tor the 
hand of Elizabeth of York, daughter of 
Edward IV, now heiress to the throne As 
she was Richard’s niece, e^-en his own fol- 
lowers were shocked 

1485 . Henry, Earl of Richmond, landed at 
Milford Haven, there were open 
defections from Richard by the nobles, and 
Henry defeated Richard on Bosworth Field 
fAug 22), wheie Richard fell The crown 
ot England was found on a bush and passed 
to the first ruler of the great house of 
Tudor, by virtue of his victoiy in arms and 
a later act of Parliament 

Cultural movements. The Itahan hu 
inanist, Poggio Biaccioiini’s visit (14x8- 
1423) to England 2 'ke Fastmi Letters 
(1422-1309), a remarkable collection of the 
correspondence (in the vernacular) _ of a 
middle-class English family The Libel tij 
English Pohaa (c 1436), a militant nation- 
alistic exposition of the economic value of 
sea-power Eton founded by Henry VI 
Huru^hrey, Duke of Gloucester (d 
1447)1 influential patron of classical learn 
mg and Italian humanism, W'as the donor 
ot 279 classical manusenpts to Oxford, the 
nucleus of the university library Sir John 
J e (A c. 147b chief jubUcc of thn 
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Kiag's Beach a Lancastrian exile dunng 
the anarchy of the \^’a^s ot the Roses, \>rote 
On ihi Governmct of the Kingdom of Eng- 
land, andDe Lauiibus Legum Angltae, con- 
trasting the “pohtical” (i e constitutional) 
spirit 01 the English Common Law with 
the absolutism ot the Roman Law, and 
comparing the French monarchy imlavor- 
ahly with the English Many ot his ideas 
foreshadowed tlie policies of Henry VH, 
m form if not m spirit 
Caxton’s printing press set up at West- 
mmster {1476) under the patronage of 
Edward IV Malory’s Morit Arthure 
prmted (1484), die first book m poetic 
prose m the English language 

(Cont p 369) 

[2) Scoiland, 1306-1438 

1305, The conquest of Scotland by Edwaid 
I ot England saved the country 
from civil war Edward’s plan ot union 
seemed possible for a brief period until the 
emergence of Bruce’s grandson, Robert, 
who turned against the English and main- 
tained hiinselt until the mcompetence ot 
Edward II gave him a chance to extend 
the opposition to the English 
1311-1313. Bruce began a great advance 
into England and besieged Stirhng 

1314, JunelM ^ BATTLE OF BATfNOCK- 
BURH" Bruce completely de- 
feated the English and established kimselt 
on the throne, thus postponing for centuries 
the umon with England Bruce’s daughter, 
Margaret, married Walter *'lhe Steward” 
and became the founder of the house of 
Stuart 

1315-1318. Edward Bruce, brother of tlie 
kmg, led an unsuccessful invasion 
ot Ireland 

1323. A truce ot five years with England 
was followed by the Treaty of 
ITorthamptcm, which recognii;ed Robert 
Bruce’s title and prov ided tor the marriage 
of his son David to Joanna, daughter of 
Edward III 

1329-1371. DAVID 11, SOU of Robert, 
king His imnonty was toUowed 
by an incompetent rule 
1332 Edward Bahol, with English sup- 
port, was crowmed, and Bruce fled 
to France. After Baliol’s recall 
to England, Bruce returned and 
was defeated and captured at 
1346 The battle of Reville’s Cross, m an 
eflort to aid France by invading 
England He was not ransomed until 135 7 
This futile reign gave the Scottish Parlia- 
ment Its chance the burghs had sent repre- 
tenUt ves to the Par t of 1336 but 


the practice was not a regular one until 
1454 On at least two occasions the parlia- 
mentary' majority went home (.13^7, 1369), 
leaving the session to commissions, thus 
estabhshing the Lords of Articles, who as- 
sumed deliberativ e functions and soon 
became tools of the crown Nevertheless^ 
Parliament managed to estabhsh a con- 
siderable control over royal acts, and kept 
Its hand on the declaration of war and peace 
and the coinage The lower clergy began 
sendmg representatives to Parliament (e g 
1367, 1369, 1370) 

1356. Edward Bahol handed over his 
crown to Edward 111 

1363. David Bruce’s scheme for a union 
with England li he died childless 
was blocked by Parliament’s re- 
fusal to approve it (1364) 

1371. THE STUART LIRE was estab- 
lished on the Scottish throne by 
the accession ol 

1371-1390 ROBERT II, grandson ot 
Robert Bruce It maintained it 
self for three centuries despite a succession 
of futilities and minorities The rival 
house of Douglas was finally extinguished 
11488) 

1390-1424 ROBERT III, king The ar 
rival ot James I {1424) after a 
long imprisonment (since 1405) England 
began a vigorous, if premature reform re- 
duction of violence, restoration ot the ]u 
diual process, and new legislation which 
ended anarchy and disciplined the Church 
The country lairds were given representa 
Uon in Parliament as a support to the 
crown (1428) James was assassinated, 
1437 - 

1437-1460 JAMES H 

Prom James I to Charles I (1025) 
every sovereign was a minoi on his acc"s 
Sion The reduction ot the Earls ot Douglas 
(1432), followed by conliscalioii of Iheir 
lands, enriched the crown Robburgh was 
taken from the Engiish, leaving only Ber- 
wick m ahen hands 

1460-1488 JAMES III, a feeble figure. 

was kidnaped (1466) by Lord 
Boyd, who ruled as governor (by v'Ote of 
Parhament) The Orkneys and Shetlands 
were acquired from Norway (1472) France 
kept Scotland in contact with the Conti- 
nent. {Cont 369) 

(3) Ireland, 1316-1486 

1315. Edward Bruce, brotlier of Robert 
Bruce of Scotland, landed in Ire- 
land and, with the aid of naliv'e chieftains, 
had himself crowned (1316) But he was 
ah e to tain himself on y un 318 
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The Anglo-Norman colony began to 
weaken trom internal quarrels while Ed- 
ward III was preoccupied with the Hundred 
Years' War The chiettams thereupon 
seized their opportunity to encroach still 
further upon the position of the outsiders 
I rom this pciiod dates the gradual ebb of 
Enghsh influence The Black Death (1348- 
1349) made matters even worse 
I3&6 The Statute of Kilkenny (passed 
during the viceroyalty of Lionel, 
Duke ol Clarence) had two aims (i) to 
mamtam the allegiance of the English 
colony and keep it to the Enghsh tradition, 
and fa) to reduce the grounds of racial con- 
flict Marriages with the Irish were for- 
bidden, tliough this was not an entirely 
new measure English was enjoined as the 
speech ot the colonists, and English law 
was insisted on. Nevertheless, the viceroys 
and governors were unable to mamtain 
order 

1398. Expedition of Richard 11 to reduce 
Ireland This was without perma- 
nent results Under Henry V misery in 
Ireland reached a new peak and perhaps 
halt of the English colony returned home 
The danger m Uns situation is mentioned 
in the Ltbd of English Policy (e. 1436) 
Tear that Ireland might pass into other 
hands was widespread 
1449. Richard of York arrived as viceroy 
and ingiatiated himselt equally 
with colonists and natives He departed 
to England in 1450, but on his return made 
Ireland virtually independent, with the 
approval of the Irish Parliament Enghsh 
rule was repudiated and a separa te comage 
estalilished Richard continued this pohey 
until his death, but Edward IV resumed a 
harsh and anaichic pohey Under Richard 
the strongest figure in Ireland was Kil- 
dare, leader ol the Yorkists {Cont p 369 ) 

b, FRANCE, 1314-1483 

1314-1316. LOUIS X (the Quarrehome) 
The re.ii ruler was Louis’ uncle, 
Charles of Valois A reaction against the 
monarchy forced concessions from the lung 
Louis’ daughter, Jeanne, was an infant, 
there was no male heir. A great national 
council (1316) decreed that there could be 
no queen regnant in France, and gave the 
crown to Louis’ brother. Phihp 
1316-1332 PHILIP V {the Tall) There 
were frequent meetings ot as- 
semblies which included burghers Phihp, 
in on enormous number of royal ordmances, 
gave definitive form to the Capetian gov- 
ernment. He left no male heir. 
1322-1328. CHARLES IV {the Fair), the 
last Cajietian of the direct line. 


succeeded his brother Philip, to the es 
elusion, of Edward HI ot England, grandson 
ot Philip 1 V This established the prmciple 
later called the Salic Law, that the throne 
could petfes only through males On C harks’ 
death, an assembly ot barons declared that 
no Womrm nor her son could succeed to 
the monarchy ” 

1328-1498 In this pciiod the Capetian 
house of Valois freed the soil of 
France from the ahen occupation of the 
Enghsh; completed the creation oi French 
national unity and the establishment of a 
strong national monaichy, prepared France 
for Its brilliant pohtical and cultural role 
m the Renaissance, and began French ex- 
pansion south o£ the Alps 
1328-1350 PHILIP VI (nephew of Philip 
IV, son of Charles of Valois) the 
nearest male heir. Jeanne, daughter of 
Loms X, became Queen ot Navarre. Ed- 
ward III did homage for his French fiefs 
(1339 and 1331). Brittany, Flanders, 
Guienne, and Burgundy remained outside 
the royal sway The papacy was located 
m France under powerful French mfluence, 
rulers of the Capetian house of Anjou were 
scaled on the thrones of Naples, Provence, 
and Hungary; French interests were firmly 
established in the Near East, French cul- 
ture was dominant in England and northern 
Spam, and was making headway on the 
fringes of the empire, DauphmS, the first 
important imperial fief added to French 
territory, was purchased (1336) The king 
had become less accessible, the kingdom, 
regarded as a possession rather than an 
obhgdtion, was left to the administration 
of the royal bureaucracy. 
1338-1463. THE HUNDRED YEARS’ 
WAR English commercial domi- 
nance in Flanders precipitated a pohtical 
crisis The communes made the Count of 
Flanders, Louis ot Nevers, prisoner (1325- 
1326); Philip maiched to his rehef, massa- 
cred the burghers on the field of Cassel 
(1328), and estabhshed French administra- 
tion in Flanders Edward HI retorted with 
an embargo on wool export from England 
(1336), the weavers ot Ghent, under the 
wealthy James van Artevelde, became 
virtual masters of the country and made a 
commeraal treaty with England (1338) 
On Van Artevelde’s insistence, Edward 
declared himself King of France, the 
Flemings recognised him as their sover- 
eign, and made a political alliance with 
him (1340). 

1338. Philip declared Edward’s French fiefs 
forfeited and mvested Guienne 
Edwwd was made Vicar of the Empire and 
his title as King of France was recognized 
by the r Thus began the Handrod 



The French Succession, 1328 

Philip III 
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Hsniy V == Catharine Charles VII 

I 1422-1461 

Henry VI 
King of England 



Chtiies V Louis of Ajijou Jolui Philip Jeanne Isabella == Gian Galeazzo 

1364-1380 D of Bern D ot Burgundy m, Charles Visconti 
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Years’ War, reaJlj a series ot wars with , 
contumous common objectives, the re- 
tention o£ their French “empire” by the I 
English, the hberation of their soil by the 
French. 

1340. Philip by disnoissing tvio squadrons 

of Levan tire mercenary ships, lost 
his mastery of the Channel until 1373 and 
was overwhelmingly defeated by Edward 
at the naval battle of Sluys (June 241 
This opened the Channel to the English 
and gave them free access to northern 
France 

1341-1364 A dynnstic contest m Enttany, 
in which both Edward and Phihp 
interv cned 

1341. First collet tion of the gabetle (salt 

ta-ci m France; increasmg war 
let les and mounting dissaPs- 
faction 

1346 Edward's invasion of Normandy 
, and orei whelming VICTORY AT 

CEECy, Aug 36 (10,000 English defeated 
some 30,000 French) The French military I 
system was outmoded, the people unac- 
customed to arms and the carvalry m- 
etficient Blind King John of Bohemia was 
slam Artilleiy came into use (1335-1345). 
Contmued war levies led to open retusal 
(1346) of d grant by the Estales-General of 
Langue d'Oil, and a demand for reforms 
The (king atfempted some reforms 

1347 Edward’s siege and capture of Calais 

ga\ e the English an economic and 
mihtary base m France which was 
held until 1558 

134S-133tl. The Bfacfc Death penetrated 
northern Europe, reducing the 
population by about a third and 
contnbulmg to the crisis of 1357- 
1358 in France. 

1350-1364 JOHK II (tlx Good Fellow), a 
“good kmght and a mediocre 
king,” a spendthmlt who repeat- 
edly debased the currency. 

1355. Englisii renewal of the war m a triple 
anvance into Bnitany, from the 
Channel, and from Bordeaux by the Black 
Prince Vnrtu.il collapse of French finance 
The Estates-Geueral of Languedoc and 
Langue d’Oll (the latter under the leader- 
ship of Etienne Marcel, the richest man in 
Paris, provost of the merchants), forced 
the iung (ordinance 0/ 2355) to agree to 
consult the Estates before making new 
levies of money, a policy already m practice, 
and to accept supervision ot the collection 
and ei^iendnure of these levies by a com- 
mission from the Estates Charles deverly 
induced the Estates to adjourn, debased 
the coinage in the interest of his treas- 
ury, and organized his opposition to the 
Estates. 


1356. Tie Black Pnc.ee (the English 

‘‘model ot chivalry’’) defeated 
John the last “duvalrous” ICmg of France, 
at Poitiers (Sept 19) King John, his 
son Philip, and two brothets were taken 
pnsoner wnth a mnituude of the French 
aristocracy The royal authonty 111 France 
was reduced to a shadoiv, avd chaos 
reigned. Charles the eigiitctii-year-old son 
of John, became regent 

1357. Climax of the power of the Estates- 

General: The Estates- General 
again had to be called and passed the Great 
Ordinance which proxnded for supervision 
ot tne iexry and expenditure of taxci by a 
standing committee ot the Estates, regular 
and frequent meetings of the Estates^ poor 
rchet, and many othei reforms, but did not 
attempt to reduce the traditional powers 
of the monirdiy The Estates had met 
too trequendy, were diwded, and had no 
real coherence or skill in government They 
wcie discredited by Martel's alliance with 
Chailes the Bad of Navarre (a son of 
Jeanne, daughter ot Louis X) wJio had a 
better daam to the throne than Edward 
III Charles V fled from Pans and created 
a powerful coalition against the Estates 
and Charles the Bad. 

1368. The Jacquerie (a violent peasant 
reaction against war taves, the 
weight of the ransoms of the captnes at 
Poibers and the pillage of the free com 
panics) led to a meruiess reaction by the 
nobles Marcel, already distrusted, was 
turthia- discredited by intrigues wnth the 
revolted peasantry and with the English 
Charles, after the murder of Marcel (1358;, 
relumed to the capital, rcpiessed disorder 
with a firm hand, and refused to approve 
John’s preliminary peace (1359), which 
virtually restored the old Angeviii Jatids^n 
Frame to Pdaard. 

1360. THE PEACE OF BRETIGNY (Ca- 

lais) (virtually A truce of mutual 
exhaustion) Edward practically abandoned 
his claims to the French crown, Charles 
yielded southwestern France fGiiienne), 
Calais. Ponthieu and the territory imme- 
diately about them, and jiromised an enor- 
mous ransom lor John King John was 
released on pariiai payment of the ransom, 
but returned after the fJ,ght of a hostage 
to die in has lu curious .-ind welcome cap- 
tivity in Enitland The southern provinces 
protested their return to English rule, and 
there were dear signs of national sentiment 
bom of adversity, 

1361. The Duchy of Sargundy escheated 

to the crown, and John handed 
it to his son Philip as an appanage (1363) 
Charles negotiated (1369) the marriage of 
Duke Phihp to Margiirut, daughter 
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heiress of Louis de Male, Count ol 
Handers, m order to keep Handers out of 
English hands As Mary brought Elanders. 
the County of Burgundy Artois, Nevers, 
and Rethel under control of the Dukes of 
Burgundy, this marriage added a new 
danger on the east and north to the Plan- 
tagenet threat in the west Philip further 
strengthened hib house by marriage alh- 
ances with the diildren of the Wittelsbaeh, 
Albert ot Bavaria, which added holdings m 
Hamault, flolland, and Zealand 
1364 - 13 S 0 CHARLES V {the Ehje), 
neither strong ot body, handsome, 
nor chivalrous, a pious, refined, realistic 
sfirtesman ot modem cast He saied 
France and made it plam to ilie nation 
that national well-being depended on the 
monarchy rather than an the Estates- 
General 

The reign opened with a bad harvest, 
plague, and pillage by the free companies 
(discharged soldiers! The Breton, Ber- 
trand du GuescJiji, the first great soldier on 
the f rench side in the Hundred Years’ War, 
was sent with some 30,000 of these men to 
support Henry ol Trastamara against Pedro 
the Cruel of Castile, who had become an 
ally of the Black Prince. 

Charles managed to dominate the new 
financial machinery set up by the Estates- 
Generai, continued the war levies (eg 
hearth-ta\, gabclle, sales taxes) andutilizea 
the peace lor general refoim and recon- 
struction castles were rebuilt, and roj-ul 
control of them strengthened, permanent 
companies of professional ca\aliy and in- 
fantry were established, artillery was or- 
ganized and supported by pioneers and 
sappers, a military staff and hierarchy of 
command established m the army (1374), 
thS navy was reorganized, and French sea- 
power restored. New walls were built 
around Paris 

The government and finance were re- 
orgamzed and the general frame of the 
financial structure fixed until 17S9. The 
grant of the Estates-General of Langue 
d’Oil (1360) for John’s ransom had been 
for a term of six years, their grant of a 
hearth-tax (1363) was without a lime hunt 
Following these precedents, Charles was 
able (13^9) to induce tlie Estates to agree 
to the general principle that old grants of 
funds need not be renew'ed by the Estates 
unless their terms were to be changed This 
freed the king from control by the Estates 
unless new taxes were needed and meant 
that the Estates no longer had a vital 
function The financial control established 
by the Estates {1357! was transferred to the 
royal dc in Pans. 
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1369 . The appeal of the Count ol Arma 
gaac to Charles against the Blacit 
Prmce and the Black Prmce’s refusal to 
appear at Charles’ court served as an ex 
ciise for the resumption of the war. Du 
Guesdin became (1370) Constable of 
France (a tide usually reserved for great 
nobles), abandoned chivalrous tactics, and 
allowed the Engli-sh to parade through 
brance. Avoiding pitched battle, he bar 
assed the invaders with a placed force 
The reconquest ot Poitou and Brittany 
(1370-137®) was followed by the death ol 
the Black Prince (1376^, the French fleet 
supported by the Castilian, regained con 
trol (La Rochelle, 1372} ot the Channel 
and blocked English transport in the north 
By 1380 the English held only Bordeau'^ 
Bayonne, Brest, Calais, Cherbourg, Valais, 
and their immediately surroundmg tem 
tory. France was cleared of the enemy, 
but was in rums. 

1378 . With the end ot the Acignonese 
Captivity (1376) the Great Schism 
in the Church began, Charles and his 
successors supported the French hue of 
popes On bis deathbed Charles forbade 
the hearth-tax 

1380 - 1482 . CHARLES VI. ,A minority 
accompanied by the disruptive 
rivalry of the king’s uncles (the Dukes of 
Anjou. Berry, and Burgundy, the “Pnnees 
of the Lilies”), who exploited France for 
their own ends This was followed by the 
intermittent insanity of the king, and pa- 
ralysis in the governmtjnt 

General economic distress, popular un 
rest, and general revolts, usually against 
taxes (vigorously repressed): the Turhms 
(igSr) in Languedoc, the Madlotins (1382) 
m Pans, and elsewhere; and the outbreak 
in Flanders (1382) under Philip (son of 
James) van Artevelde. The French feu 
dality, under leadership of the Duke of 
Burgundy, ended this revolt by the victory 
ot Roosebeke (1382), following it up with 
atroaous repression Flanders on the 
death of the Count (1384) passed to Bur 
gundy, its pacification was completed m 
1383. The hearth-tax was renewed and 
taxation remained heavy. 

1388 . The death (1384) of the Duke of 
Anjou had left the Duke of Bur 
gundy in a position of great power, and 
Charles, angered at Phihp of Burgundy’s 
pohcies, began his person^ rule by replac 
mg the duke by his own brother, Louis, 
Duke of Orleans, and by restoring (13S9I 
his father’s old advisers, men of humble 
birth (whence their nickname, the Mar 
TKomeis}. Louis of Orl6ans was a refined, 
talented spendthrift, unpopular in Pans, 
and Philip oi Burgundy supported by 
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Queen Isabella) was able to pose as a re- 
fortner aad lead the opposition, bringing 
the rivalry o± Eurgundy and Orleans into 
the open. 

1392 . Charles’ first (bnefl attack of m* 
samty was soon toEowed by longer 
seizures, Philip ot Burgundy (ss legent) 
replaced Louis of Orleans in power and 
the situation returned to what it was betore 
13S9 

1396 . Twenty -year truce with England, 
anniliiUlioa of the French knights 
on a crusade to free Hungary from 
the Turk (Nicopolis, p 326). 

1404 John f^ht Ft-arl&ss), an able, am- 
bitious man, became Duke of 
Burgundy. After the sudden trauster of 
Isabella’s support to Louis of Orleans, 
John’s orders led to the assassination of 
Louss, Duke ot Orleans (1407J John be- 
came the hero of Pans, but caused the 
emergence ot two great factions in France 
and began the civil war ot the Armagnacs 
against the Burgundians The Armagnacs, 
named tor their head, the Count ol Arma- 
gnac (father-ia law ot Charles, the new 
Duke of Orleans), tvere strong among the 
great nobles, drew Lkeir strengtli from the 
south and southeast, were a reactionary, 
anti'Enghsli, war party. The Burgun- 
dians, supported by the people, the Uni- 
versity of Pans, and the Wfittelsbachs, were 
strong m the north and northeast, favored 
peace, were pro-Enghsh, and supported 
Pone Clement VII and his papal succes- 
sors 

1413 . The Cabochiau revolt (named foi 
the skinner, birnon Caboche) in 
PaiiS forced attention to reform, and led 
to the Cabochiaa Ordinance (1413), in- 
spired by the University of Pans and aimed 
at efficiency in government rather than 
democracy It provided for three councils 
to conduct public business, and a general 
detailed program of reform The Arma- 
gnacs returned to control in Pans and led 
a leudal reaction, which destroyed all hope 
ot retorm and opened the way for the Eng- 
lish The Duke of Armagnac (Constable, 
1415) repeated the traditional military 
errors ot the feudal class, which understood 
tournaments but not w ar 
1415 , Ort 25 . THE BATTLE OP AGIH- 
COtritT Henry V, with 10,000 
men, defeated three times that number of 
French, the Duke of OrKans was taken 
prisoner, Normandy was reconquered 
11415-1417) by the English, undoing for 
the time the work of Pinlip Augustus, the 
dauphin (later Charles VII) fled to the 
south of France (1418): the Burgundians 
returned to power and there was a massacre 
ol m Parui (i4j5 


1419 . Rouen fell, the Burgundians, 
alarmed at the English advance, 

began negotiating with the Armagnacs, 
John of Burgundy was assassinated at a 
conference with the dauphin at the Bridge 
of Montereau, and the Burgundians re- 
turned to the Enghsh aUiance 

1420 . Charles, undei Burgundian inSu 

mice, and supported by his wife 
Isabella, accepted the Treaty of Troyes 
(winch repudiated the dauphm as ilie- 
gttimate), adopted Henry V of England 
as his heir and immediate regent (with 
the approval of the Umvcrsity of Pans 
and the Estates-General, 1421) Charles’ 
daughter, Catharine, was married to the 
future Henry V and, also under the treaty, 
the English were allowed to retain all their 
conquests as far as the Loire King Henry 
V drove the forces of the dauphin across 
the Loire and began the steady conquest 
ot France which continued uninterrupted 
until his death (1422) The dauphin re 
mauled at Bourges (whence his nickname, 
1*0 Roi de Bourgei) 

1422-1461 CHARLES VH {the Rai de 
Bourges, not crowned until 14^9) 
Physically weak, bowed and lethargic from 
misfortune, the puppet of unscrupulous ad- 
visers until the advent of a better group 
(including Dunois, Richemont, brother m 
law of the Duke of Burgundy, La Hire, 
et ol), after 1433, when he became known 
as “Charles die Well-Served.” Regency 
of the Duke of Bedford (1422-1428) for 
the infant Henry VI of England, who 
was recognized as ICmg of France m the 
north, supported by the Burgundians, and 
crowned in Pans (1436). 

1424 . Bedford’s decisive victory at Cra 
vant was loHowed by Hie defeat 
ot the Armagnacs and the ScotS’at 
Verneuil 

1428 The Enghsh began the siege of 
Orleans Jeanne Date (later 
D’Arc m Charles’ patent ot nobihty), bom 
in 1412 at Domreiny, was of comfoi table 
village family, illiterate, but a good seam- 
stress. A devout mystic, she began to have 
visions at the age of thirteen 
1429 . Jeanne presented herself to the king 
at Chmon, and was allowed to 
lead an army (wiUi the empty title of Clit-f 
de Guerre) to the relief of Orleans The 
relief of the city, followed by Charles’ 
coronation (1429) at Reims, was the turning 
point of the war and marked a decisive 
change in the spirit of the kmg and the 
nation Jealous ministers (e g. La Tri- 
modle) of Charles soon undermined Jeanne’s 
position, despite the progiess of the royal 
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1430. Jeanne was captured at Compidgne 
by the Burgundians, ransomed by 
the English. Witliout mtervention. by 
Charles on her behali, she was tried for 
witchcraft The process was probably a 
tj'pLcal ecclesiastical trial. After her con- 
fession and Its repudiation she was burned 
(j4ji) by the English at Rouon (“We have 
burned a saint' 0. and Charles returned to 
his old Ways. 

1433 Charles favored the Council of Basel, 
which was pro-French and anti- 
papal 

1435. Separate Peace of Arras, reconcili- 
ation with Burgunay Charles 
agreed to punish the murderers of Duke 
John of Burgundy and recognized Phihp 
as a sovereign prince for hie Burgundy 
vij,s to recognize diaries’ title; the Somme 
towns weie to pass to Burgundy (subject 
to redemption) The English refused to 
make peace on acceptable terms Charles 
recovered Pans (1430} 

1436- 1449. Period of mihlary inaction, 

utilized by Charles for reforms of 
the army paid for from the taille The Es- 
tatcs-General agreed to permanent tas-ation 
for support ot the army Charles entered 
Pans and was welcomed (1437) 

1437- 1439. Famine, pestilence the anarchj 

ot the ecofjitun, but steady prog- 
ress against the Enghsh 
1438 THE PRAGMATIC SANCTION 
OP BOURGES. assertion that 
a church council is superior to a pope, sup- 
pression ot the annates; provision for decen- 
nial councils, mauitenance ot the autonomy 
ot the French national Church (Gaihcan- 
ism) and its isolation from Rome 
1440. The Praguene, part of a senes ol 
coahtions ot great nobles agamst 
, the king, with su]iport from the dauphin 
filter Louis Xrj, was put down, the 
dauphiii was ordered to the Dauphine, 
where he continued his intrigues 
1445-1446 Army reforms: establishment 
of the first permanent royal army 
by the creation of 20 companies of 6hte 
cavalry (zoo lancet to a company, 6 men 
to a hnee) under captains chosen by the 
king, a paid force, the backbone of the 
army, assigned to garrison towns, regu- 
larization of the amviliary free archers ; 
{jratics-archefi) , a spontaneous body datmg 
from the reign of Charles V (opposed by 
the nobles), under royal inspection (1448) 
and under territorial captains (1451) 
LsiabUsliment of artillery (the Bureau 
brothers). 

1444. Louis the dauphm made a treaty 
of alliance with the Swiss cantons 
The alliance was strengthened (1452) and 
5uti al linni r made with the of Trier 
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Cologne, et al (i4Sa), and with Sasony, 
as part of a developing anti-Burgundian 
pohey. Intermittent support for the house 
ot Anjou m Naples and the house of Orleans 
in Milan Under Jacques Coeur, the mer- 
chant prmce ot Montpellier, royal finances 
were reformed, control Ot the pubhe revenue 
by the king established, and French com 
mercial penetration of the Near East 
turthered (c 1447) 

1449-1461. Espalsion of the English: 
Normandy and Guienne regained, 
Talbot slain (1453) 

1466. Retrial and rehabihtation of Jeanne 
Dare, to clear Charles’ royal title 
1461-1483. LOUIS XI {the Spider), of 
simple, bourgeois habits, super- 
ficial piety, and feeble, ungainly body, the 
architect of French reconstruction and 
royal absolutism tie was well-educated, 
a brilliant diplomat, a relentless sutesman 
an endless traveler throughout his king- 
dom He perfected the governmental 
system begun under Charles V (revived 
by Charles \TI), and established the frame 
of the constitution until 17S9 The recog- 
nized right of the king to the tadle, the 
aides, and the gabelle made a good revenue 
available for defense and diplomacy Louis 
improved and perfected the standing army 
with added emphasis on the artillery, but 
seldom, waged war F'eudal anarchy and 
brigandage were stopped, a wise economic 
pohey restored national prosperity despite 
gnndmg taaes 

1461. Louis’ first step in the reconstruction 

of the kingdom was a rapproche- 
ment with the papacy by the iormal rev- 
ocation of the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Bourges. Little o£ the royal power was 
saenheed, and the national Church re 
mained under the film control of the crown 
Louis steadily reduced urban liberties and 
began the extinction of local and provinaal 
administrative independence m the inter 
ests of royal centralization. 

1462. Acquisition of Cerdagne and Rous- 

sillon, redemption of the Somme 
towns (1463) revealmg the re- 
sumption of national expansion 
1465. League of the Public Weal, a con 
spiracy against Louis by the 
iSukes of Alencon, Burgundy, 
Berry, Bourbon, Lorrame 
1465. Loins’ deteat by the league at Mont- 
I’hery The Treaty of Conflane 
restored the Somme towns to Burgundy, 
and Normandy to the Duke ot Berry 
Louis began to evade the treaty at once, 
and spilt the league by diplomacy 

Louis’ greatest rival was Duke Phihp 
i the Good of Burgundy. Philip was head 
O the first d the Low Co 
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since he days of Charlemagne, a curious 
approumatsoa of the anaect Lothanngia, 
which uiduded. the Duchy luid Countv of 
Burgundy, Flanders, Axtois, Brahant, 
Luxemburg, HollauU, Zealmd, Friesland, 
Hamault. The dukes lacked only Alsace 
and Lorraine and the royal lirie 
1467. The accession of Charles the Bold 
as Duke of Burgundy opened the 
final duel with Burgundy. 

J46S. Anglo-Eurgundiaa alliance; mar- 
riage ot Cbariea the Bold to 
Margaret of York 

146S. The alfair at Peronne Charles, as- 
suming Louis’ treaciiery in the 
revolt ot Ghent, arrested him a: 
a cotrferenoe at Kronne 
1469. The Duke bigismtnd cetled Charles' 
rights in Alsace, Charles occupied 
Usace and Lorraine (14/3) Louis 
funned an alliance uith tue Swiss 
(1470; and seized the Somme 
towns (1471) 

1474. Louis formeu the Union of Con- 

stance (a coalition oi the foes oi 
Burgundy, under French sub 
sidles) which opened, the wax on 
Charles 

1475. Edward IV, an ally of Charles, in- 

vaded francs; Louis met him at , 
Piquigay and bought him off. ] 

1476. Charles’ conquest of Lorraine and j 

war on the Swiss cantons’ defeat 
or Charles at Granson and Morafc 

1477. Jan 5 DEFEAT AITD DEATH OF 

CHARLES AT NANCY (tnumph 
of the Swiss pikeman over cavalry), end of 
the Burgundian menace Louis united the 
Duchy of Burgundy to the crown and oc- 
cupied the Comity of Burgundy (Franche 
Comt^- Flanders stood by the daughter 
of Charles. Mary of Burgundy, and was 
lost to France forever Alary hurriedly 
married the Hapsb’org Pnnee Alasdimlian. 

the “heir’’ to the empire. 

1480. On. the extinctma of the house of 
Anjon, Aujjou, Bar, hlame, and 
Provence fell to the French crown Bar 
tompleted Louis’ mastery on the eastern 
frontier 

The most significant mtemal fact oi the 
reign is the deveJopment of a dear basis for 
roj-al absolutism Only one meeting of tlie 
Fstntes -General was held (1469), and on 
that occasion the Estates asked the king to 
rule Without them in future. Legislation 
was henceforth by royal decree, a situation 
which facilitated Louis’ thorou^hgoinf re- 
form of the goveminent and adoiinistrauon 
PhSippe do Coamunes, a Fleming who 
left the service of Charles the Bold for that 
of Louis, produ,.ed in Ms Manom the finest 
piece of critical history since the days of 


the great histonaiis of antiquity, and was 
a precursor of Macinavelii. 

Fraa^ais Vdlon (.b. 1431L a lyric poet of 
the hr*t rank. 

Jan (d. 1440! and Hubert van Eyck, 
Fleraish painters m the service of the court 
ot Burgundy, perfected oil technique; re 
iigious painting, poitrditure, raising the 
pamter’s art to the hignest stage of pro 
ficiency and pt-rlection. (Cotti p. ^Sr ) 

c. THE IBERIASr PEHIHSULA 
(i) Cashle^ J312-1492 

The succesiors ot Alion^ia X were not 
uottspicuous lor capacity Frequent mi 
nonbes and caiiutanf dynastic contests still 
further weakened die authority ot the 
crown, ilost outstanding of tlic Crsttlian 
rulers m this period was 
1312-1350. ALFOKSO XI, who decisively 
defeated the fomt attack oi the 
Spanish and Moroccan Alosleais Ehs 
victory at Sio Salado (Oct 30, 1340) ended 
the Aincan menace torever and was, the 
chiet battle in the ivhole history of the re- 
conquest 

Throi’ghout the Hundred Tears' War 
(p 273] CosUle supported France, but at- 
tempted to avoid hostility with England 
as much as possible. 

1350-1369. PETER (F’fdm, i,ie Cruel) 
Hss reign was in lact httle more 
than a nineteen-year dynastic conflict with 
his half-brother, the basUrd Henry of 
Trastamara. The Frencn, alienated by 
Petear’s outrageous treatment of his wife, 
Blanche of Bourbon, supported Henry and 
sent Du Guesdin to Spam The English 
(the Black PruiceJ supported Peter Henry 
was defeated at Kavarrete (1307), but the 
English were soon estranged by Peter's 
naous character Ultimately Henry de- 
feated and killed Peter (1369). 
1269-1379, HBWRT II (Trastaniar.i), who 
renewed the alliance with France 
The Castilian fleet, by its victory over the 
Er^lisb m the battle of La Koshelle (X5721, 
restored command of the Channel to the 
French, Peace between Castile oir the one 
side and Portugal and Aritgon on the other 
concluded at Atoaran (1374) 

1375. Rapprochameat of Castile and Ata- 
gofl, through the marriage of 
Henry’s son, John, to Eleanor, dauglilcr of 
Peter IV of Aragon, 

Castilian leadership in the reconquii.st oi 
Moslem Spain led to a mavinium of local 
and municipal sclt-govermneut between the 
middle of the rrrh and the middle of the 
14th century. Tbe Cdrtes apparently origi- 
nated fcpm couneds of nobles dating fmra 
Visigothic days. The CkBtib'an rulei* rtc y 
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gras edf <s o (cha ers of self govermnent) 
to towns m -be early stages of the recou- 
qaest, aad definite elements of democracy 
appeared in mucicipdl government in this 
penod By calling the burghers to the 
Cdrtss, the kings found alhes against 
baronage, and this process began in Castile 
and Leon at least as early as rrSS (m Ara- 
goa probably not before 1250} The Cortes 
readied its zenith in the i4.th and 15th 
centuries, but petitions to the crorvB were 
received and embodied m iegidauon as 
early as the 13111 century. 

Urban gtoupS) ttie ho'mcindades (biother- 
LoodsA ssfom to defend the laws of the 
realm and the hvei- and property of tlieir 
members, vmxe clearly developed in the 
i^th century fe g. Sancho^s, xaSr, directed 
against his father, Alfonso X} and usually 
surported the kings m periods of crisis 
(minonties succession siruggles, baroiml 
assaults) The decline of the hauMiitdadti 
IS associated with the mtimcipil decline and 
the appearance of the royal C'fmgidora in 
the loans (14th century), bat it is not dear 
Whether the crown hasEcned the decay of 
the towns and the farolberhooda or sought 
io stave it o£ 

Despite all this support, the batde of 
the kings vnth the aristocracy, firmly tn- 
tionohea during the early stages of die re- 
conquest, was a losing one The nobles 
were exempt from taiccs oJia Hum many 
iawa. in general the same ms true of the 
clergy, and some of the great bishops were 
virtual sovereigns 

The stains ol the loner classes of Castile 
was, however, far from desperate Jew and 
Moslem were protected for their economic 
value, though the tendency toward jealousy 
and totiard the segregation of the jell's 
was already appearing and the Jewish popu- 
lation WAS declining The status of rural 
workers and serfs tended to improve by 
me definition and Lmitution ot the land- 
lord's rights Slavery haa probably dis- 
appeared by the t5th century 
1454-1474, HESay IV, during whose reign 
ihe teiidal anarchy reached its 
apogee The monarchical power 
W'ds saved primarily through the 
support ol the tovms. 

146$ Mainage of Isabella, stepsister and 
heiress or Henry TV, to Ferdinand, 
heir of tlie King of -Aiagon. 

1474. ISABELLA succeeded to the Cas- 
tihan tliroue fsabcIJa’s succes- 
sion was challenged by the daughter of 
Henry IV, supported by Alfonso V of 
Portugal, But the Cdrtes oi Segovia {1475) 
recognized Isabella and Ferdinand and the 
latter defeated the Portuguese in 1476 
(battle of Toro). 


147S. PER WITAFD succeeded to the rule 
of Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia 
A form of dyirducai government was set 
up for the united Castihjn and Aragonese 
aowns. Rule ot the Calliohc lungs (Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella) Restoration of the 
royal power in Castile 'jj revising the tow n 
charters, the towns were rurde centers of 
resistance to feudu,! aggresbioa, lormation 
OI rbe Sania Hcrmawlaa, a muon of Casfil- 
kn towns in the mteiest of royal authority 
and order iJie great feudal magnates W'cre 
deprived of many of their possessions and 
rights and a royal administration was 
gradually established The Zidru de Mon- 
iJw 1x485;. the first coilirjc.ition of Spainsh 
Luv Concordat of 14&2 with the pope, 
carefully lestnctirjg the, power ot Rome 
over the Spanish Cliurcli tiie hing became 
grand naaster of the powerful religious 
orders of knighthood The Inguisition 
festablished in i4;&; wdioEy under roy.il 
control, used pnmaidy for the persecution 
ot the Marranos (converted Jens secretly 
practiung thar old faith). Confiscations 
ol property did mucli to increase the finan- 
cial power OI the rulers aad to sirer.gtlien 
them in tl'e work of subduing the feudal 
opposition 

1493. Fall ot Granada, marking the end 
ol the reconques,! of dpam tiom 
tl.e Moors This was speedily followed by 
.1 spiritual reconquest, the work pj the 
Inquisition, Tne expulsion of the Jews 
(possibly as many as 200,000) in 1492 wuo 
lollowed by that <if the Moors in L'asple 
(15011}. 

^ Art and literature. Castilian pniatin; 
showed thcir.duence of the school ot GioLto 
(after c 1350' and in the 15th centuiy 
ciaie under Fianxisli iUopiiaLion fvjsii 01 
Jan van Eyck, 142S-1419) In gcneiat 
litciatuce and learning tuilowid the same 
foreign tenaejicics ns architecture and 
painting French influence came in early 
followed later by Italian and Enghsh fiio- 
tably Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 'oowti) 
fntrodnctian oi prntmg at Thk.iaa ic, 
1474) and in Castile 1475). 

(2) Amgm, 1276-1479 

1276-1235 PETES HI. who was inarrieO 
to Constance, daughter of Man- 
fred and heir ol tJie Holienstaufen, In uSs 
he sailed on a loiig-pUnned estpedition fur 
the conquest of Sicily (which he disguised 
.*3 an African crusade) . He landed at CoHo, 
was called to the throne, defeated Charles 
at Anjou and became Peter 2 ot Sirdy 
(isSa-rnSj), refusing to do homage to the 
pope for his idand kingdom Tins expan- 
sion of the Aragonese Kfngdom gave Aib- 
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gon for a t me p edom notice m the westem 
Meditertaiiean Bi3„ it efetrauged the Aia- I 
gonese aristorracy, aa well as tie towns. 1 
The nohility therefore formed the Dnion 
for liberty and in the Cdrtes oi 12S3, nr- 
torted from Peter a General Priniege 
which dejined the nghts and duties of the 
nobles, affirmed the principle ol due process 
oi law, and provided for annual meeungs 
0/ the Cortes, 

1236-iaSl. ALFOIfSO IH was obliged to 
make a sweeping regnmt ot the 
Privileges of Union (uS^), the 
so-cnlled Magna Carta of Aragon. 
1291-1327. JAMES 11 CKong of Sicily, 
12B5-1295} He exchanged th» 
investiture of Sdrdrtna and Corsica Jor that 
of Sicdy (xsgs), wbidi thereupon passed to 
his brother Fredcncfc, who eeiablished the 
separate Siclhan dynasty. James began 
the expuiiion of the Genoese and Pisans 
from Sardinia a process not 

finally complete until 1421, For a period 
Aragon held tire Dutby oi Athens (drst in- 
directly through Sicily^ 1311-1377 then di- 
rectly, to 13881, thanks to the activity of the 
Grand Catalan Company (p. 322} 
1327-1536, ALFONSO IV. 

1336- 1357. PETER IV. He was virtually 

a prisoner of the revived uraon of 
the nobility and had to confirm their pnvi- 
leges But, after a victory over the union 
(at Epila, 1348J, ne broke up the coalition 
and gradually restricted the power oi the 
anstocxacy in Anagon and Valencia. The 
clergy and the towns had far less power than 
in Castile, while tiie rur U workers and serfs 
suffered a much harder lot, 

1377. On the death of Frederick H of 
Sicuy, Peter IV, as tne husband" 
or Frederick’s sister, sent his sou 
Marim as viceroy to Sicily. 

1337- 1395. John, king 
1395-1410. Martin, king He reumted 

Aragon and Sicily (r4og} On fus 
death the native dynasty came 
to an end. 

X4I0-1416, Ferdinand I, of CastDe, a 
grandson of Peter IV, succeeded 
to the throne. 

1416-1458. ALFONSO V (ike Magmni- 
mcnis) His attention was en- 
grossed by the desire to con^juer Naples 
After long diplomatic intrigues and oc- 
casional combats, ho succeeded (1435), I 
being recognired as idng by die pope m 
1442. Alfonso, a lover of Italy and pas- 
sionate divale of the Renaissance, shiited 
the center of grav-ity of the Aragonese Em- 
pire and subordinated tire interest of Ara- 
gon to that of Naples. Aragon was ruled 
by ids brother John, as viceroy On the 


deatn of Alfonso, Ivapies passed to his son 
Ferrante (i4-^S~i4g4). 

U5S-14T9. John 11, king, 

1479-1516. FERDINAND II, king Union 
of Aragon with Castile. 

(Cant p 3S7 ) 

(3^ Portugal, 127&-1495 

3279-1325 DINIZ <,the Worker), the best- 
know a and besL-Ioved king of 
mediaeval Poitugal. Axl ardent poet, he 
did imich to raise the cultural lem of the 
court. Hts interest in agriculture and con- 
stant effort toward economic development 
(commercial treaty with England, 1294) 
resulted m greater prospenty. Beginning of 
PortuguBse naval activity (under Venetian 
and Genoese guidance; Foundation (1290^ 
01 the University of Lisbon, which was 
soon (130SJ moved to Coimbrn- 
1325-1357. AFONSO IV (i/;c £mvr), 
whose reign was scarred by dy- 
nasOc troubles. The murder of Inez de 
Castro (i3ssh the nustress and later the 
wife of AfonsQ’s son Peter, at the behest oi 
Afonso. This episode, the subject of much 
hteniture, lea to .t revolt of Peter 
I 1340. The Portuguese in alhante with 
Castile, defeated the Aloors in 
the battle of Salado. 

j 3367-1367. PETER I like Sezm) & harsh 
and hasty, though jnsi ruler, who 
contmned his predecessor’s ^orts 
in behalf of the general welfare. 
1367-1383, FERDINAND I (te Hurad- 
sonioi, a weak ruler whose love for 
Leonora Tciles led him to repudiate 
Ins betrothal to a Castilian prin- 
cess and so bring on a war vratli 
Castile 

1SS3 Regency of Queen Leonora in behall 
of ? erdinaiici's daughter. Beatrice, 
who was married to John I of Castile This 
arrangement led to strong opposition among 
the Portuguese, who attested both the re- 
gent and her lover and resented all control 
from outside, 

1S8S~143S. JOHN I, an illegitimate son 
of PeUr I, established the Avis 
dynasty after leading a successiul revolt 
and drin/ig t)ie regent out of the country 
He was proclaimed king by the Cdrtes of 
Coimbra, but his position was at once chal- 
lenged by the Cnstdians, who twice invaded 
Portugal and besieged Lisbon. 

13SS, Aog. 14. THE BATTLE OF ALJIJ- 
BARROTA, in winch the Portu- 
guese _ defeated the Castilians A decisive 
date m the history of the country, this 
battle established the tndependmee of 
Portugal beyond all possibihty of challenge. 
With the Avis dynasty Portugal entered 
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return Ceuta, and to leave in Moorish hands 
the youngest brother oi the king Ferdinand 
(the Comtami Frmce), who died m captivity 
after Jive years of suffenng. Ceuta was not 
returned. 

1437-1481. AFONSO V (tke African), an 
atirnctive and chivalrous ruler, 
but lacking the hard-headed realism of his 
predecessors The reign began with the 
regency ot the king’s mother, Eleonora, a 
Spanish princess, who agam was confronted 
with Portuguese opposition to a Spanish 
connection The nobdity revolted, the re- 
gent fled, and the king’s uncle, Peter, was 
made regent His able and enlightened 
nile came to an end when the king, havmg 
reached his majority, allowed hunself to 
be persuaded by favorites to make war on 
Peter. The latter and his son were defeated 
and killed in the battle of Alfarrobeira 
lt449) 

1446. The Ordenajoes Aflfonsiaas, the 
first gieat law code ot the Portu- 
guese, representing an amalgam 
of Roman, Visigothic, and cus- 
tomary law 

1463. Campaigns agauist the Kingdom 
of Fez The Portuguese captured 
Casablanca and 
1471. Tangiers 

1476 Battle of Toro. Defeat of the Portu- 
guese by the Castihans, after 
Afonso, who had married a sister 
ot Isabella, attempted to dispute 
the latter’s succession to the 
linone 

1481-1495, JOHN II, an energetic prince 
who at once undertook to restrict 
the property and power of the nobility, 
which had become very great during the 
precedmg reign This led to a revolt ot 
the nobles, led by Ferdinand of Braganza 
and supported by the Catholic Kings ot 
Castile and Aragon The revolt was sup- 
pressed in 14S3, Braganza and many ot his 
followers v ere executed The royal power 
thenceforth was moie firmly established 
than ever before. {Cont p 390 1 

d. ITALY AND THE PAPACY 
(1) The Papacy, 1306-1492 

1305-1378. the AVIGNONESE PAPACY 

{Babyloiuan Caphutty} dunng 
seven pontificates the popes, e.\iled from 
the spmtual capital of the west preferred 
to contend against the pressure of tlie 
French crown rather Uian face the disorder 
of Rome and Italy 

1310-1313 Expedition of the Emperor 
Henry VII _ to Italy (p 301) 
Henry asserted Ins Independence of the 
npiTTitintl power and dajmed control ot 


Italy Clement V and Philip i\* toppnsed 
to hna as a ra\ al of the AngevmsJ combmed 
agamst him. 

1316-1334. JOHN XXII, \iho supported 
the Angevins m Naples His at- 
tempt to deade the validity of Emperor 
Louis IV’s title led 1 0 a long struggle (1323- 
I J47) Loms was supported by the German 
people, who resented the .Aiignonese pa 
pacy, and by the Franciscans John was 
unable to return to Italy because of the 
continued anarchy 
1334-1342. Benedict XII, and 
1342-1352. CLEMENT VI, whose pontifi- 
cate was marked by the 
1347. REVOLUTION OF COLA DI 
RIENZI at Rome. With the 
support of the populace, Cola, overtneew 
the rule of the pairicians, set himsell up 
as tribune of the people and summoned an 
Itahan national parliament. Expelled by 
his opponents (134S1, he returned m 1352 
and was appointed senator by the pojic 
(1354)1 but was in the same year slam by 
lus baronial opponents The lords 01 the 
i’apal States lesmncd contiol and were, tti 
.ill intents and purposes, independent ot 
papal authority. 

1352-1382 INNOCENT VI. He sent the 
Spanish cardinal, .‘^Ibornoz, to 
Italy and the latter succeeded in reducing 
the powerful barons to obedience, thus 
making possible an eventual return of the 
pope 

REFORM OF THE CURIA during the 
Avi^on period General work of central 
ization and depanmentalization (ij the 
camera aposioltca, (2) tlie chance^, (3) 
justice; {4) the iiemtentiary (punishments 
and dispensations^ Centralization put 
important clerical ajopointmenrs through 
out Europe under direct papal control 
through an extraordinary extension of the 
papal rights of reservation and provision 
made a virtual end of local elections, filled 
ecclesiastical offices with akens and Strang 
ers, and outraged public opinion every- 
where A parLiilel reorganization and de 
parUnentaluatiun oi the papal finanaal 
administration led to a new efficiency in 
the levy and collection of papal taxes, tees, 
etc , winch bore hard on the dergy, and 
diained Urge sums from tlie national sLites, 
stirrmg public ojiinion btiU turtlier, es 
pecaally m England Significant items of 
the budget of John XXll war, 63 7%, 
upkeep and entertainment, 12 7%, alms, 
7 16%; 04% stables; 0.33% art; library, 
0 ^ 7 % 

Vying with the growing magnificence of 
the monarchies of Europe, the .Angnonese 
popes and cardinals became proverbial tor 
their pomp and luxury and thrae tend cnaes 
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spread to the episcopate despite the thun- i 
ders ot the Franciscans and the decrees of 
local synods The insubordination of out- 
raged reformers like the Frahcelli, the 
Bohemian preachers, and Widif soon pene- 
trated to the masses 

Virtually every pope (notably Clement 
V and John XXII) made senous and 
honest efforts to combat these alarming 
developments, but the general anarchy m 
Europe made success impossible There 
was a notable expansion of missions to the 
Far East. China tan archbibliop and Leu 
suffragans, 1312. fatty Iranciscan houses, 
i3r4; missions to Peibia) Rome, tlie 
ancient spintual center of the west, was 
reduced to an anarchic, poverty-stricken, 
provincial aty, and clamored tor the return 
ot the popes Petrarch’s extreme denunaa- 
tions of the Avignonese popes had httle 
justincation 

1352-1370. UEBAir V. Return to Rome 
with the co-operation of Emperor 
Charles iV, the city a dismal rum; 
return to Avignon on the entreat- 
ies of the cardinals (,a majority of 
whom were French), 

1370-1378. GREGORY XI visited Rome 
and died before he could leave 
The conclave, imder threat of 
personal violence from the Roman 
mob, yielded to demands for <ui 
Italian pope electmg 

1378-1389. URBAN VI, a blunt, avaricious 
man who alienated the cardinals 
by announcing that his refonn of 
the Church would begin with the 
Sacred CoUege 

1378-1417 THE GREAT SCHISM, the 
papacy divided and dishonored. 
Thirteen cardinals, meetmg at 
Anagru, elected 

1378-1394. CLEMENT VTI, thus dividing 
western Chustendom into obedi- 
ences 

The Roman Line 
Urban VI 
(iSyS-rgSp) 

Boniface IX 
(1339-1404) 

Innocent VIl 
(1404-1406) 

Gregory XII 

(1406-1415) 

Allegiance to the rivals was determined 
partly by practical considerations, but otten 
was settled after careful study of the claims 
of each and consultation with the clergy 
(eg King Charles V of France, John ot 
Castile); England's decision was based 
largely cm hostility to F— Scotland’s 
Ml ta hostility to FuglunH m Naples and 


The Avignonese Line 
Clement VII 
(1378-1394) 
Benedict XIII 

(1394-1423) 


Sicily the rulers and therr subjects took 
opposite positions 

EMERGENCE OF THE CONCILIAR 
MOVEMENT: The basic ideas were in 
herent in such writers as Marsigiio of 
Padua; specific arguments that a general 
counai is superior to a pope, can be called 
by a Ling, and is competent to judge a pope 
or call a new conclave, were advanced in 
1379 (Henry of Langenstem) and from then 
on grew in importance King Charles VI 
ol France (.lalluenced by the University ot 
Pans) called a national synod (1395), which 
voted ovenvhdmingly to urge the resigna 
Uon of both popes The Avignonese car- 
dinals approved with only one negative, 
the popes refused to resign The French 
clergy voted U39S) to withhold papal taxes 
and dues, and were endorsed by the king 
Benedict’s cardmals deserted him in panic 
and he fled, produang a reaction of public 
opinion against the Ivmg of France. Two 
Roman popes were elected with, the under 
standing that they vvouid resign if Benedict 
XUI would do so The two colleges of 
cardinals joined m a call lor a general coun- 
cil to meet at Pisa, 1409. 

1409, THE COUNCIL OF PISA: attended 
by 500 prelates and delegates trom 
the states ot Europe Two parties (ij a 
moderate maiority wiUi the sole aim of 
ending the schism, (2J radical reformers 
(mclufbng d’AiUy and Gerson from Pans), 
who were compelled to accept postpone- 
ment of retorm to a couual supposed to 
meet m 1412. After hearing speciuc charges 
against both popes, the council deposed 
both The conclave diose Alexander V 
(d 1410I and then the ecclesiastical cortdot- 
ticre, Cardinal Baldassare Cossa, a man 
without spiritual qualities Neither the 
Roman nor the Avignonese pope resigned, 
and the schism w as a triple one 
1410-1415. JOHN XXm. erpelled from 
Rome by Ladislas ot Naples, was 
forced by the Emperor Sigismund to issue 
a call for the Council of Constance (14x4) 
in return for protection This marked the 
passmg of the initiative in refonn from 
the King of France to the Roman Em- 
peror, a return in theory to the days of the 
Ottos 

1414-1417. THE COUNCIL OF CON- 
STANCE- one of the greatest as- 
sembhes of mediaeval history, three aims 
(x) restoratioa of unity to the Church; (2) 
reform m head and members, (3) extirpa- 
ton of heresy, particularly the Hussite 
heresy (p 305) Following university 
practice, voting was by nations and the 
numbers of the Italian prelates did no good 
■•o Pope John. John, seen-g a chance to 
di de the council and the emperor allowed 
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the imprisonment of Hus (m violation of 
the imperial safe-conduct) 

Hus, heard three limes by the ■whole 
council {and deixrly induced to expand 
his doctrine that sm \ mates a clerical of&ce 
to include civil oJhcc .vs ■well), lost Sigia- 
miind’s support, was condermied and exe- 
cuted (1415) as was his companion, Jerome 
of Prague (1416) 

John XXHI, havung agreed to resign if his 
rivals did so, fled the council, was brought 
back, tried, and deposed (1415); Gregory 
XIl resigned 1,14151, Sigismimd, unable to 
induce Benedict XIII to resign, won away 
his supporters, and isolated him Reform 
■was again postponed, but two decrees are 
sigmlicant ^bacrosauda (1415;, asserting 
tliat a council is supeiior to a pope; and 
Frequens (1417) providmgfor stated meet- 
ings ol general councils 

The conclave elected Cardinal Colonna 
as Martin V CiuisLciidom ignored the 
obslmale Benedict, and the schism was 
over 

1417-1431. MARTIN V (Colonna), a Ro- 
man of Romans, declared it im- 
pious to appeal to a general counai agamst 
a pope and dissolved the Council of Con- 
stance. Evasion of general reform, and the 
threat of general counals supported by 
powerful inonarchs, through the negotia- 
tion of concordats with the heads of states 
(le by dealing with the bishops through 
hy rulers, a complete negation ot the theory 
ot a umversal papal absolutism, and a 
virtual recognition of national churches) 
Recovery of the Papal States ; most of the 
cities weie under their own lords who bore 
proforma titles as papal vicars but were in 
fact mdepeiident Concentration on Italian 
political problems at the expense of the 
universal spiritual mteiests of Christen- 
dom 

1431-1447. EUGENIUS IV. an obstinate 
Venetian who favoied summoning 
the Council of Basel 

1431-1443. THE COUNCIL OF BASEL, 
dominatod by strong anti-papal 
feeling Dissolved by Eugenius because ot 
negotiations with the Hussites, the council 
Ignored the order and decreed (with the 
support of the princes) thxt no general 
council can be dissolved without its con- 
sent, continued m session, and summoned 
Eugenius and the cardinals to attend Eu- 
genius ignored the summons, but was forced 
(.1433) to accept the council Temporary 
compromise with the Hussites registered in 
the Compactata. Reforms voted, ahohtion. 
of commendations, reservations, appeals to 
Rome, annates, etc.; provision for regular 
provmoai and d synods confirma- 

Uon of the Tght of haptcr e ap- 
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peal from a general counai to a pope pro- 
nounced heiesy. Already divided over 
these reforms, the council spht over reumon 
with the Greek Church Eugenius and his 
cardinals ignored a second summons, ■were 
pronounced contm'nacious, Eugenms dis- 
solved the council and called another to 
meet at Ferrara, the papalists left Basel. 
The rump council conPnued to meet, de- 
posed Eugenms (1439), elected .Vnaadeus 
ot Savoy, 

1440-1149. FELIX V, because he could pay 
his own way Moved to Lau- 
sanne, the council contmued with 
dwmdhng numbers and prestige 
1438-1445. THE COUNCIL OF FER- 
RARA-FLORENCE (under the 
presidency of Eugenius) Aiter months of 
tuple discussion (over the Jilioque question, 
unleavened bread at the sacrament, purga- 
tory, and papal supremacy), the Greeks 
were forced to accept the Roman formula 
for union (1439) and the schism between 
east and west, dating from 1054, was tech- 
nically healed As the Greeks at home 
repudiated the union, it was of no efiect 
Isidore ot Kiev and Bessanoii remained as 
cardinals of the Roman Church 

1438. A French, national synod and King 

Charles VII accepted the Frag- 
maiic Sandioii of Bourgti embod™g most 
of the anti-papd decrees ot the Council ot 
Basel (basis toi the Galhcan Liberties) 
The Fragmat c checked the dram ot money 
from France to the papacy 

1439. The Diet of Mainz accepted the 

Pragmaiic Sanction of Mams, 
abolishing annates, papal reservations, pro- 
visions, and providing tor diocesan and 
provincial synods, 

Aeneas Sylvnus Piccolomiiu, sent to ■win 
Germany back for the papacy, came to an 
agreement with Emperor Frederick III on 
such cynical terms that the German prmces 
flocked to Felix V, but a provisional con- 
cordat, embodying the Piagniatic of 1439 
enabled Aeneas Sylvius to detach the 
pnnees one by one, 

1443. Concordat of Vienna, Eugenius’ 
gieatesl triumph, accepted the su- 
premacy ot a general council, but 
restored the annates and aban- 
doned most of the restrictions on 
papd patronage 

1449 Dissolution of the Council of Basel: 

abdication of Fehx V (who became 
a cardmalj Papal celebration of the tri- 
umph over the concihar movement in the 
Jubilee of 1450. Postponement of moder- 
ate reform made the radical Retomiation 
of the r6th century inevitable 
1447-1455 NICHOLAS V forme- Iih- 

of dc Med a Bcholar 
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humanist, collector of manuscripts, founder 
oi the Vatican Library. Rome temporarily 
a center ot humamsm Nicholas’ arde in- 
cluded* Poggio Bracciolim, Alberti, and 
Lorenzo Valla (a scientific humanist and 
critic who had just demohshed the Do- 
nation of Constant me as a forgery). Plans 
for a new St Peter’s 

14 S 3 . The Turltish capture of Constanti- 
nople tp, 3^7) ended the Greek 
Empire ot the East and removed 
all serious rivalry by the patnarch 
to the posiUon of the Roman pope, 
1455-1468 CALIXTUS III (an Atagoncsel, 
an aged invalid, anti-humanist, 
energetic supporter ol war against the 
Turk, an ardent nepotist (three Borgia 
nephews, one of them later Pope Ale.\ander 
VI; 

1468 - 1464 . PIUS II (Aeneas Sylvius Pic- 
coloimm) In his youth a gay 
dog, m later hie austere, most brilliant and 
\ ersatile of the hterary popes, a humanist, 
lovei of nature, eloquent essayist, orator, 
and Latin stylist .A short, bent man with 
snuhng eyes, a fnnge of white hair, seldom 
free of pam, a tueless worker, always ac- 
cessible. Advocate of papal supremacy, 
obstinate foe ot conciliar reform. His ap- 
peals tor a crusade ignored by a preoccupied 
Europe, he gallantly took the Cross himsell 
to shame the prmces ot Chnstendom, and 
died at Ancona His tanuly was large and 
poor and he was a nepotist 
1467 - 1471 . PAUL II, a Venetian, nch, 
kmdly, handsome, a coUectoi of 
jewels and carvings, founder of the Corso 
horse-races. A strong centralizer, sup- 
porter of the Hunganan crusade. The 
Turkish victory at Negropotone (1470) 
gave tlie Turks mastery of Levantine 
waters 

1471 - 1484 . Sixtus IV (della Rovere) 
auned to consohdnte the Papal 
States and reduce the power ot the cardi- 
nals; methodical nepotist (three nephews, 
the Riarios, one of them later Pope Julius 
III 

1476 . Rapprochement with Ferraiite ol 
Naples, ahenation of the Media 
who were replaced as papal bankers by the 
Pazzi The Riarios organized with Siatus’ 
knowledge, if not approval, the Pazzi Con- 
spiracy (assassination of Guiliano dc’ 
Medici, 1478) This destroyed the alimnee 
of Florence, Naples, Mikm, to maintaui the 
Italian balance of power and led to a war 
involving most of Italy, the war was termi- 
nated by the capture of Otranto (1480) and 
by the diplomacy of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
Sixtus’ coahtion with Venice led to the 
Ftitrarese War (i48i~'4at) Siitus and 
Jiihuu n were the great beautifieirb of Rome 


Sistine Chapel (c 1473), pav mg and widen- 
ing of streets and squares , patronage of Ghir- 
landaio, Botticelli, Penigmo, Pinturicohio, 
et al. 

1434 - 1492 . IRNOCEUT VIII, a kindly. 

handsome Genoese, a comprorase 
apher, the fixst pope to recognize his 
children and to dine publicly with ladies, 
A baromal revolt (.1485-1-187) in Naples 
(supported by Innocent and, secrclly, by 
Venice) led to a revival ol the Angevin 
claims to Naples Florence and Mil.m, 
tearing French intervention in Italy, op- 
posed the war, and peace and amnesty weie 
arranged. FerraiitL’s cvmcal violation of 
xhe amnesty led the exiles (on Ludovico 
btoiza's advice; to call in Rang Charles 
Viil of France. Slorza struck an alliance 
with Charles to protect kid an and opened 
the load into Italy to this ahen invader 
(1494). Italy was not again to know full 
independence from loitign domination untd 
the end of the igtii cciitury 

Girolamo Savonarola (1451-149S) a Do- 
mimcan. Prior of San Marco m Floience 
(1491;, eloquent lefoiming preacher and 
piecursor of the Reformation was already 
denouncing the new piigunisin of the Ren- 
aissance, the cornaptLon of die state and 
the papacy, and foretelling the lum of Italy. 

{Cont p 305) 

(2) Smly and Naples^ 12S8-1494 

1268 - 1285 . CHARLES I, (.Angevmj King 
oi Naples and of Sicily (ie68- 
1282). His grandiose scheme for the cie- 
udon of a Mediterranean empire m suc- 
cession to the Byzantine (a revival of 
the Latin Empire under I'rench aa spites) 
was frustiuted by' the Sicihan Vespers 
(1282) and the wai m Sicily which con- 
tmued until 130: Sicily inamtamed its 
independence and oflered the cniwn to 
Peter III of Aragon (husband of Constance 
heiress of the Hohenstaufen), an ally of 
Constantinople against Charles Peter ac- 
cepted the otter (12S2), ejected the An- 
gevms and established the house of Aragon 
on the I krone 

1282 - SICILY UHDER ARAGONESE 
RULE Peter (1282-1285), James 
r 1285-1295) James exchanged the in- 

vestiture of Saidhiia and Corsica for that 
ot Sicdy, and Sicily passed to his brother, 
Frederick (i 295-1307) Frederick brought 
to a close die war with Naples (Peace of 
Caltabelotta, 1302), mairying the daughter 
ot Charles I and accepting the stipulation, 
that the Sicilian crown should pass to the 
Angevms on his death This a greement was 
net ’’ulfilled, with the nsult that the Btmg 
gle unitmned un il, m 37 Joanna of 
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Naples abandoned Sicily to the Aragonese 
in return for tribute. Sicily waa ruled as a 
viceroyalty until the reunion with Aragon 
m 1409 

1285-1309. Charles II (Ange^) of Naples 
1309-1313. Robert (.Angevinj of Naples, 
He was the leader ol the Italian 
Guelfs and, having been appointed 
imperial vicar on the death ot Em- 
peror Henry VII, planned to 
create an Italian kingdom. 
1343-1333. Joanna I, Queen of Naples. 
1382-1386 Charles III, a grandnephew of 
Robert 

1386-1414. Ladislas, son of Charles III. 

finally succeeded in establishing 
some measure of order in the kingdom and 
began a rigorous campaign of expansion in 
central Italy In 1409 he bought the States 
of the Church from Pope Gregory XII, 
but his designs weie blocked by Florence 
and Sicua 

1415-1435. JOANITA II, sister of Ladislas 
The amazmg mtngues of this 
amorous widow with her favorites, suc- 
cessors designate, and m'al claimants to 
the throne kept Italian diplomacy in a 
turmoil, and culminated m a struggle be- 
tween B.en6, tlie Angevin claimant (si^ 
ported by ^e pope), and Alfonso V of 
Aragon (supported by Fihppo Mana Vis- 
conti). This conflict ended in the triumph 


of Ahonso, ivho secured Naples in 1435 
and was recognized as king fay the pope in 
1443. 

1435-1458. ALFONSO (ilie Magnanimous) 
reunited the crovms of Naples and 
Sicily and made Naples the center of his 
Aragonese Mediterranean empire (p. 284) 
He supported Iilippo Maru Visconti ot 
Milan, who afiparentiy willed Ms duchy to 
him on his death Alfonso avoided arous- 
mg Italy by claiming tiie duchy, but Ferdi 
njjid of Aragon later revived the daim 
Alfonso’s pressure drove Genoa into the 
arms of France Loyal to the pope, Alfonso 
supported Eugenius IV against Francesco 
Slorza He centralized the administration 
reformed taxation, and arranged a senes 01 
dynastic marriages in Italy But he faded 
to subdue Ins bai ons entirely He preferred 
Italy to Aragon, was a passionate divots of 
Italian culture and acted as a Renaissance 
Macecenas, the patron ot Lorenzo Valla 
The Academy of Naples was composed 
mostly of poets. Altonso divided his do 
mam, Aragon and Sicdy passing to his 
brother, John, and Naples (correctly called 
the Kingdom of Sicily) going to ins lilegiti 
mate son 

1458-1494. FERRANTE (Ferdinand 1), 
one of the most notoriously un- 
scrupulous Renaissance prmces He tri- 
umphed m his struggle for the succession 
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with the aid of Francesco Sforza and 
Cosimc de’ Medici (who alarmed at 
the presence of the French m Genoa) Fer- 
rante gcneraUy supported the triple Itahan 
aJhance (p 255) except for the period 1478- 
1480. Pope Iimoceiit V, angeied at Per- 
rante’s suspension of tnbute, supported the 
Angevm pretender, and Berrante made a 
hollow peace until he could crush a baronial 
revolt Then, supported by the Colonna 
and Orsini in Rome, he turned on Innocent, 
who was saved only by Lorenzo de’ Media’ 
Irnocent (1452; guaranteed the succession 
in Naples Alexander VI stood by the 
bargain, and opposed Chmles VIIl’s de- 
mand tor investiture 

THE CLAIMS OR THE VALOIS 
KINGS TO NAPLES. Based on (i) the 
marriage of Margaret (daughter of Charles 

II of Naples) and Charles of Valois, the 
parents of King Philip VI; and on (2) the 
claims of the so-called "second” house of 
Anjou founded bj Duke Louis I (d 1385) 
of Anjou, Count of Provence Louis was 
grandson of Philip \T, and graudlather of 
1 1) Mary, wife of Charles VII of France, 
mother of Louis XI and ot (2) Duke Louis 

III (d. 14-34) Ins brother Ren6 of Lor- 
raine (d 14S6) I Cmt f 398 ) 

( 3 ) Florence, to 1492 

EARLY HISTORY The Margraviate of 
Tuscany, set up faj the Carohngians, ex- 
tended from the Po to the Roman state 
under the Margrave Boniface (d 1052) 
whose daughter, the great Countess Ma- 
tilda (1052-1115), w'as probably the strong- 
est papal suppoiter in Italy Associated 
iMth her in the government iras a council of 
omi homines, whose administration during 
her irequeut absences, and alter hei death, 
laid the foundation for the emergence of 
the commune Florence, already a great 
Lommercial center, opjioscd the GhibeUme 
hlil barons, who preyed on hei commerce 
The burghers continued Guelt in sympathy, 
trade and hnancial connections with France 
made them. Fr.incopliil and triendly to 
Charles of Anjou Under Matilda the guild 
organization emerged, winch came to form 
the basis of the city government Control 
ot the government wus concentrated in the 
hands ot the great guilds (one of which 
included the bankers) Consuls appeared 
after 1138 The populace was divided into 
two great groups, the grand’ (nobles) and 
the arti (guilds) Consuls were chosen by 
the grandi 

On the Preafcup of the margr aviate fol- 
lowing Matilda’s death, Florence began her 
advance, and b> 1176 was master of the 
dioceBcs of Fioren t. and Fiesoic The m 
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stitution of the podesiate after 1202 was 
favored by the feudal elements and the 
lesser guilds Intermittent nvairy of the 
noble houses contmued Wars were fought 
with Pisa, Lucca, Piatoia, Siena Under the 
podcsla the commune developed a strong 
organization paralleled by Ihe growth of 
the popolo under its capitano 
The great struggle of Guelf and Giube>- 
Une was reflected m Floxentme civil stnfe 
After a Gueif r 4 gime, Frederick ot Antioch 
(son of Frederick II) as imperial vicar 
instituted the first mass expulsion in 
Florentine history by driving out the Guehs 
(1249). 

12 S 2 . The first gold flonn was coined, and 
soon became the standard gold 
com in Europe 

1260 . Siena, with the aid of Manfred and 
the Florentine GhibeUmes, in 
flicted a great defeat on the Florentine 
Guehs (Montaperti), begmmng a Ghibelhne 
dominance whuch lasted until Manfred’s 
death (1266) This was followed by a re- 
action, and the expulsion of the Ghibellmes 
Under the Ghibelhne regime the popolo 
lost dll share in the government 
In the reaction folloiving the GhibeUme 
regime, GhibeUme property was confiscated 
to support persecution of tlie Ghibellmes 
Under Cliaxles ot Anjou the formulae of the 
old constitution were restored, the party 
struggle continued The Sicilian Vespers 
i 1282) weakened Charles, strengthened the 
commune, and the Ilorentine "republic” 
became m effect a commeraal ohgarchy 
m the hands of the greater guilds 
1282 . By tlie Law of 12 S 2 nobles could 
partiapate m the government 
only by joining a guild The last traces 
ot serfdom were abolished (1289) and the 
number of guilds increa sed to 21 (7 greater 
r 4 lesser). 

1293 The Ordinance of 1293 excluded 
from the guilds anyone not ac- 
tively practicing his profession, and thus 
in effect removed the nobles Irom all share 
in the government, 

Two factions arose, the Blacks {Neri), 
extreme Guelfs led by Corso Donati, the 
Whites {Bianchi), moderate Guelfs (and 
later Ghibetiines) under Vieri Cerdu The 
Ned favored repeal of the Ordinance of 
1293 - 

Emperor Henry VII -was unable to 
capture Florence, but 

1320 - 1323 . Castruccio Castracani, Lord of 
Lucca, humihated the aty m the 
field. Gro-wing financial troubles, partly 
the result of Edward Ill’s repudiation of 
his debts to the Florentine bankers, cut 
inmatcd in the failnrcs of the Penizzi (1343 
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and Batdi (1344) and damaged Florent ne 
banking pres-ge. Tne goverrnnent -svas 
disciedited and chd war ensued. Walter 
of Bnenne (.Duke oJ Athens) was called in, 
refonaed the government, began a usurpa- 
tion, and was expelled (1343) The restored 
commune was unaer the domination ot the 
business men who had three objectives 
access to the sea (hence hostility to Pisa), 
expansion la Tascany i,to doKsinate the 
tr^e roads) , and support of the popes (to 
retain papal tian king business) Soanl con- 
flict continued and grew as the ohgarchy 
gamed power ,tnd the Guelts opposed tht 
increasing mdustrul proletariat The lesser 
guilds were pushed into the badigrovmn 
the imguilded were ■worse off The Jirat 
Social revolt came in 1345, 
1347 - 1346 . Panune followed by the Black | 
Death reduced the population 
seriously, but recovery was rapid 
13 S 1 . The ccunmulation ox military service 
for cash maiked the dechne ot 
citizen miiiaa and the golden age of the 
condottkri. War with Milan residted (135 *) 
from Giovanni Visconti's attempt to reduce 
Plorence and master Tuscany. 
1376 - 137 S, Papal efiorts to anne-v Tuscany 
led Florence into a temporary al- 
liance rvidi Milan 

1373 . Continued pressure by Guelf en- 
treniists to exclude the lesser 
guilds, lea to a senes ot vtolsnt explosions 
Sslvestro de' Medici, Gontalonier, ended 
the admor'lii>m which were the basis, of the 
Guelf terroiism, and a violent revolt of the 
ciompt ttlie poorest -worknienj broke out 
The oiomp: made temporary gams, but 
Salvestro was exiled, and by 1.3S2 the 
oligarchy was bade in the saddle and ev en 
admentttOKs were renr ed. 

FroEEKTrSTB CULTURE- Precursors 
of the Renaissance, (r) Dante fijhj- 
7321). Vila tfiin’M, IV the Tuscan vemacu- 
lar, the Dnlne Comedy a brilliant poetic 
synthesis of mediaeval ideas and cuiture 
wliich cstdhusiied Tuacan as the hterary 
vernacular ot Italy, Di. Vylqari EloffuenUa, 
a defense of Uie vernacular, vniuen in 
Latin Petrarch U304-1374), of Florentine 
origin, greatest of Italun lyrists, brilliant 
Latinist the first great humanist; he never 
mastered Greek, Interested in cverj- aspect 
of humanily, a lover of natun;, a universal 
mind, Boccaccio 11313-13751, friend of 
Petrarch, knew both 'Gi eeh and Latin, the 
first modem student of TaJtus, collator 
oi classical manuscripts, fiist lecturer on 
Dante (1373). His Ztecomeron, an epitome 
of bourgeois soplusUcation. Founder ot 
Italian prose Giotto (1276-1337), archi- 
tect {employed on, the cathedral), sculptor 
painter, revealing Renaissance tendonaes 


ViUani (d 1348), O^onide vrith dear bour- 
geois ektnents Giirysoloras (called froni 
ConatantincplE), the first pubhc lecturer on 
Greek la ihe west ^13^0-1400): he had 
many famous humanists as pupils. 
1332-1432 A half-century 01 obgarihic 
donunation m Florentine politics, 
in many wajs the zenitli ot Fiurentoe 
power Constitutional reform 11385} broad- 
ened popular partiapation in goveimnent, 
but nothing much was done for the oim.pi, 
and sporadic revolts contiTued as the Gm&s 
slowly regamed power. 

1393 - Maso aegli Albizzi’s long contioi of 
the goverament began with the 
exile or diseniranchisemcnt 01 the Alberti 
and their supporters Capitalism had de- 
stroyed the ^ild orgamzation as a 
pohucaJ force, and Albizai ruled for the 
aot outage of ms oiva house and the AtU 
della Lana (wool) with which he was as- 
sociated. Democratic eieruents m the state 
had vanished 

1397 - 139 S. Florence resisted the Visconti 
advance into Tuscany. 

1405 . Pisa was bought and reduced to 
obedience (1406), giving Floience 
direct access to llie sea Leghorn was pur- 
cha»ed (1421) and the Consuls of the Sea 
esubiished Fihppo Alana Visconti’s dn ve 
into Tuscany led Florence to declare war 
The peace paity -was led by Giovanni de’ 
Medici, a wool dealer and Internationa,! 
banker, probably Italy’s nchest man 
Several defeats oi Florence were accom- 
pattied by a decline oi Florcntme credit 
and a number of serious bankruptcies Al- 
iian.ee imh Venice and defoat of the Vis- 
conti, -who accepted peace on onerous terms 
I1429), Venice monopolised the gains of 
■me wax. 

1427 Tazatiofi reform, tlie caiaslo, an w- 
come tax intended to be of general 
and democratic inadence, sup- 
ported (?) by the Media 
1433 The fiasco of the wai on Lucca 
(1429-1433! led to Co'dmo (son 
of GwvanuiJ de' Medici’s impnsoumeut as 
a ocapegoat, and iiis sentence to ten-year 
e-s:iie. The ntitt election to the Signury 
favored the Medici, and Cosinio was re- 
called (7434) • Ruiildo degh Albiaai, Eo- 
dolfo Penmai n «)., « ere m turn, exiled, and 
the Medici dominance in Florence began, 
opening three centuries ol close identity 
between the lortunes of tlie fanuly and 
those of Floicnce Cosimo, without holding 
olttce, dominaled tie government, deter- 
mmirg -who should, hold ottke. 
1434 - 1494 , DOMmATIOS OF THE 
MEDICI 

1434 - 1464 - COSIMO (iPater Falrw) 
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The Medici Family 

GioT. anni de’ Medici 



Lorenzo 

1512-1519 


Ca-tharitie de’ Medici 
m Henry II of Train. e 

1440. Florence and \tMce m alliance | Orsmi was the first princely marriage ot 
defeated Filippo IMana Visconti the Medici 

at’Anghian 'J'he wiatif v, as replaced by 1471, Lorenzo’s effort to conciliate Pope 
a progressive income ta-x designed to lighten ' Sixtus IV netted him a confirma- 

tliJ burdens of the pour li.e. the Medici tion of the Medici banking pnvi- 

ndherentsj Cosimo supported Francesco leges and the appomtment as 

biforza’s contest loi the Duchy ot Milan and receiver of the papal revenues 

aided him m his with Venice For 1474. Pope Sixtus and Ferrante o£_ Naples 
commercial reasons he fa\ored France, were asked to join the alliance of 

but backed Ferrante of Naples against the I Florence, Venice, and Milan (concluded m 

Anr^evin claims He was thus tlie real 14.74), but Ferrante, feeling isolated, and > 

creator of the triple alliance oi Florence, Sixtus, angered at Lorenzo’s opposition to J 

Milan, and Naples in the interest of the his nephews, the Riarios, drew togetlier. 

Italian equilibrium and security Italy became divided mto two camps The . 

X4e4-1469 Piero the Gouty, sun of Cosimo Pazzi family, nvals ot the Medici, were j 

a semi'sniahd who was opposed given the lucrative position as receivers of , 

by Luca Pitu the papal lexenues . 

1469-1478 Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ 1478. The Pazzi Plot The Eianos (ap- a 

Media, .ind patently not without Sixtus’ 

1478-1492 LORENZO DE’ MEDICI knowledge), plotted to have Lorenzo and 0 

(the alone Lorenzo Giuliano assassinated in lie _ cathedral at ,1 

continued the general policy of Cosimo, Easter mass Giuliano was killed, Lorenzo u 

He enjoyed the power and prestige of a ! wounded The Medici almost extermi- 
prince, thougii he iiad neither lie title I nated the Pazzi and hounded the fugitives , ,5 

not the office His inactiage to C’ance oil over itniy Surtus laid an mtexdict on 
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Flo ence escommUD ated Loreto A 1 
foESO of Calabna mvaded luscduy, Venice 
and Milan stood by Fiorence. Louis XL 
sect Commines as bis repieseatalivie Ter- 
rante engineered d Milanese revolt the 
Turks diverted Venice at Scutari, plague 
broke out Desperate. Lorenso visited 
Feirante (the crudest and most cynical 
despot in Italy) and by ins diam and the 
threat o± a revival of Angevin, claims, ar- 
lauged ftdSo) a peace Horence sufiered 
considerable losses, but Loiemo was a 
popular hero and succeeded in eatabbshing 
the Council oj Stxenly, a completely Media 
organ, the m&trmneni of ne jaclu despotism, 
but a source oJ real stability in government 
Lorenzo’s bnlliain foreign policy was 
costlj'^, he had negietl ed the larady business. 
and apparently used some oi the state 
money loi Medici purposes; he also debased 
the coinage Florentme prosperity, under 
the pressure of rivals, heavy' taicauoii,^ and 
business depression, was declining None- 
theless, Lofetuo, tne leading statesman oi 
bis day, brought a twelve-year calm before 
the storm to Italy, resuming the Medici 
alliance ivith Naples and Mikn to balance 
the papacy and Vemce, and to keep a united 
front against alien invaaton. lilorence, 
on good terms with Charles VHI, regained 
moat of her Tnsoai losses. Savonarola, 
Tnor of San ilarco Itapt). had already 
begitn his denunciations of Florentine 
comipton and nis aitacfcs on Lorenzo 
(P iJgo)* 

1492 . PIERO succeeded Lorenzo on his 
death Son of an Orsmi mother, 
reamed to an Orsmi he supported Naples, 
angered Flortnce, and threw Ludovico 
Sforza into alliance with the Neapoliinn ex- 
iles who summoned Chailes VJXI 
1494 .- Charles’ invasion began the age-long 
subjugation ol Italy to alien in- 
vaders who dommated ttie national evolu- 
rion uElil iSyo Pfero, alarmed at public 
opinion, fled the aty 
Florence, center t?f the ItaJiaa Renais- 
simee. For over a century the Medici were 
the greatest patrons oi the Renaissance 
and Ted the nch bourgeoisie of Florence la 
fostering the most brilliant development 
of culture since the days of Pendes Co- 
simo was an enthusiastic patron of maniL- 
scnpc collectors, copyists, and humanists, 
estabUsned the library of Saa Marco ana 
the Medici library. The Council u> Ferrara- 
riorence sat la Florence I1439) and brought 
a number of learned Greeks nho stimulated 
Platonic studies in Fiotetice, Under Co- 
siroo's auspices Ficino was trained to make 
hiS great translation of Plato (still ranked 
high) and the Platonic Academy was 


founded Lorenzo, a g..aceM poet (cacniv al 
songs, etc), ardent champion oi the vet- 
naculaj:. and lover of the countryside, a 
generous patron drew about him a brilliant 
circle He lontmued the support of Ficino 
FJorentane leadership in Renaissance iij 
painting: Massaccio Botti- 

celli {1444-1510), leoaardo aa Vine* 
(.1452-1519) (sculptor and pc-lymatli). (j) 
architecture: Bruneileschi (.1377-1446) 
Alberti {I4 p5~T47ij; (3) sculpture; Do- 
oatcUo (c 1386-14.66), Ghiberti (137^,- 
1455)1 Verocchio (rass-raSS), Mechel- 
angelo (1475-1564) (also painter, poet, 
architect); 1,4} history and political theory 
Machiavelh (4469-1:527}; Guicciardini 
(1455-1540) (sj romaatic poetry; Fuici 
( 1 732-c 1 4 iS 7) { G out. p. sgS) 

( 4 ) Milan, io 1500 

EARLE HISTORY. Milan, ancient 
center ol the agriculture of t!ie Lombard 
Plain, scit-sufsicient in food, master of un- 
portant passes (Bicnnor. Splugen, St. 
Gothard) of the Alps, was for a long time 
surpassed in wealth only by Verace. 

Eslablishne'Jt of Pavia as the Lombard 
capital (569) Emergence ol MLm as the 
center of Italian opposition in the Lombard 
Plain to alien and heretical domination. 
Rise of the archbishop as defender of native 
liberty and orthodoxy laid the basi'v for the 
evolution oi archepascopal tempordl power 
(military, administrative, yudnial) exer- 
cised through his wscounts The end of 
Lombard domination (774), followed by 
Caiolingian destiuciion of the great Lom- 
bard fiets, strengthened the episcopal power 
still furthea:. 

The spirit of muniapoi iudependepce 
emerged trom mtense rivalnes tor the arch- 
episcopal see and the necessities of defense, 
Milan beca.me aa island of safely and 
jasiice in the Lombard Plain, a poptJous, 
self-sufficient, aty-state. Under Arch, 
bishop Eenbert (101S-Z045) the carrocc’a 
fare oi muruapal patriotism) w,as set up; 
eapapsion in the I.ombaid Phun begun (re- 
duction of Lodi, Como, Pana) The moat 
was dag after Emperor Frederick Ps 
destcuction (11O2), the city was tebujit 
by Its allies, Bergamo, Jiresna, Mantua, 
and Verona (For tiie Lombard League 
and the wars mth Frederick see p 220) 
R.vpid grow til, extension of the walls (after 
11831 ^ Chicl industry armor nianiifactur- 
uig and che wool tiade later silk manufac- 
ture, irrigation nuae the plain producuiv 

Government, (z) Perkmenio (cmtsiglia 
grande) (membership successively reduced 
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Azzo 
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Mafteo Beraaio Galeazzo II 
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Oi&a Mana Filipiso Maria Valentina 

I 40 J-I 4 ZJ 1 , 02-1447 


JlaMmilian I 
emperor 


Bianca Krancasca (Sforza) 
1450-1406 


Bona of == Oaltfazzo Msna IppoliU == yionso 11 ludovico Ascanio 
Savoy J 1460-1476 j oi Naples 1479--1500 


GiSii Gaieazzo =5==!= Isabella 
1476-1479 


Maximilian Francesco 
Mana, 


to 2000, X500, Soo) (2} Credenza, a corri- 
mutce of tuelve for urgent and seiret 
business {5J Consuls fthe executive; 
dccted for a year, rebponsiWe to the as- 
sembly 

I'ise of llie Delia Torre md die Vh- 
conu Bitter warfare between populace 
and nol'lcb k-d to the rise of two great 
families, ilie Della Torre (lords of the 
tower, 1 e castle) and the Visconti {le, the 
viscounts) 

1237 - 1477 . Rule of the (CuelO DEIXA 
TORRE. Martino established the 


Ldiiisla a tds of democratic and aniform 
jnddence The title si£nofc, i e Lord 
of Milan, established (1259) defeat and 
capture of the (Ghibellme) Vxsconti and 
their adherents, Milan established her 
power over Bergamo, Lodi, Cojjm, and 
Vercelli 

1277-1447 Rule of tlie VISCONTI. Estab- 
lished by Archbishop Otto Vis- 
coat) Brief rcstoratioa of the Della Torre 
ttjoij in a Guelf reaction with outside 
support Establislimtut (1313) of the 
Visconti supremacy (Afatteo designated 
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im-pcnal uicor) Ruthless Visojati rule and 
expansion over northern Italy (’indudmg 
Genoa) Stetano's sons, Bemabo, Ga- 
leazzo, Matteo, divided die domains but 
tided jointly until ilatteo was assassinated 
(1354) by his brothers Intolerably harsh 
joint rule of Beniubo (1354-1385J at 
Milan and Galeazzo (.i 35 <i~i 378 ) Pana; 
ostentatious patronage o± leainmg and 
art. 

1378 - 1402 . GIAN GALEAZZO succeeded 
his lather Galeazzo and did aVray 
with Bernabo (1385), thereatter ruling 
alone (1385-1402) Gian Galeazzo married 
Isabella, daughter ot King John of France, 
one ot his daughters married Lionel, son 
ol Edward HI ot England, another, Valen- 
tina, married Louis of Orleans (the source 
of Louis XII 3 claims to ililan) Gian 
Galeazzo began the creation ol a northern 
Italian kuigdom masteiy of Verona, Vi- 
cenza, Padua (1386-1388), Tuscan advance 
blocked by Florence (1300-1392) and by 
the lebelhon of Padua Created hereditarj- 
duke (139SJ by Lmpeior Wenceslaus, he 
added Pisa and Siena (1399), Assisi and 
Perugia (1400) to his domains, and routed 
(1401) Elector Rupert III (in Floren- 
tine pay) The Cerlosa and Diiomo nere 
begun Gian Galeazao’s death (1402) 
sated Florence and opened a period of 
anaichy in Milan under his sons Gian 
Maiia (1402-1412) and Filippo Maria 
(1402-X447) which undid much of their 
father’s work 

1402-1447 FILIPPO MARIA, after the as- 
sassination (1412) of Gian Mana, 
regained Gian Galeazzo’s lauds (even 
Genoa) Venice joined Florence against 
Filippo and took Bergamo, Brescia (1425) 
Fihppo, last ot the Visconti, was followed 
by 

1447 - 14 S 0 . The Republic and the su- 
premacy ot Francesco Sforza, the 
condotticre, son-in-law of Filippo, 
who fought his way to masieiy, 
delealmg Vemce and conquering 
the Lombard Plain. 

14 B 0 Francesco Sforza was invested with 
the ducal title by popular acclaim. 
1460-1600 Rule of the SFORZA. Fran- 
cesco, eager for pea.ee, came to 
terms with Cosimo de’ Medici and Naples 
(the so-called tnple alliance for the Italian 
balance of power). Louis XI was on inti- 
mate teiTES with Francesco and made him 
his political model Francesco completed 
the Certosa and the Duomo with Florentine 
architects under Renaissance influence and 
began the Ca^tello. Patron of the humanist 
Fdelfo, Francesco gave his son Galeazzo 
and his daughter Ippohta a humanist edu- 
catien^ Ippohta was fa-m/uia £oj her T.ai-m 


style, lit court us full of humoruata and 

learned Greeks 

1466 - 1476 . GALEAZZO MARIA SFORZA 
was atsassinited after a cruel but 
able rule His son 

1476 - 1479 . GIAH GALEAZZO, husband 
ot Isabella ot Naples under the 
regency ot his mother, supported Florence 
agaiiisL Naples -ittcr the I'azzi conspiracy 
(1478) Gian Galeazao’s untie Ludovico 
usurped the duchy (.1479> 
1479-1600 LUDOVICO (if Jl/oroj alarmed 
at his isuUuon alter the deaGi 
(1492) ot Lorenzo de’ Medici, supported 
the appeals ot Neapolitan retugees to 
Charles \'III ot I ranee, whose expedition 
(1494) began the destruction ot Iiahan in 
dependence. In diaries’ tram came Louis 
of Orleans, who, as Louis XII (140S-1515), 
added claims to Milan to his other Italian 
claims, took Milan (1499) and captured 
Ludov ICO (1500) , who ended ius days (1508) 
as prisoner ot Louis 

Ludovico’s generous patronage marked 
the golden age of the Renaissance in Milan 
Ludovico, an artist, man ot letters, econo- 
mist, and expcrimentei beautified the city, 
improved irrigation, bettered agriculture 
He was the patron of Bramaute and Leo- 
nardo. {Coht. p. 397 ) 

(6) Venice, 1310-1489 

in the early i4lh century \ emcc already 
dominated the trade of the Adnaiic and pos 
sessed many colonics thioughout the Near 
East. Her position in, the eastern trade was 
challenged prmiariiy by Genoa, at that 
time at the heighl ot her power 
1363 - 1356 . War between Vemce and 
Genoa. The VencUans were de- 
feated at Sapieanza (1354) 
suffered the loss ol their fleet. 
Peace was mediated by Milan 
1378 - 1381 . THE WAR OF CHIOGGIA 
between Venice and Genoa This 
grew out of the grant, by John V Palace 
logos, of the island of Tciiedos, key to the 
Dardanelles Luciano Dona, the Genoese 
adnur.1l, deieated the 'Venetians at Pola, 
seized Chioggia and tilockadod Venice. The 
VeneUans, under Vittorio Pisano, blocked 
the channel and starved out the fleet of 
Pietro Dona, forcing its siinender Brom 
this blow Genoa never recovered Hence- 
forth Venice was mistress ot the Levantine 
trade, which made ao outlet for her goods 
over the Alpine passes more urgent than 
ever. The war with Genoa had demon- 
strated the importance of a mainland food 
supply and thereby mauguiated an inland 
advance which had a decisice influence on 
Italian prJitics- Venice had al’-eady taken 
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Padua from the Scaligers ot Veroaa (1339;, 
but by agreement hud turned it over to 
the Carrara family Tret iso and Bellima, 
however, were lelained 
1388 . Treaty of the Venetians with the 
Ottoman Turks, the first e£ort to 
assure trade privileges despite the 
rise of the Ttukish power, 

1406 . Venice seized P.idua, Bassaiio. Vi- 
cenza, and Verona after the 
bleaktip ot the Wsconti domains 
(.1402; and the defeat of the Car- 
rara family 

1416 . Tirst war of Venice against the 
Ottoman Turks., the result of 
Tuikish activity in the Vegean The Doge 
Loredano won a resounding victory at the 
Dardanelles and J creed the sultan to con- 
clude peace 

1423 . The Venetians took over Saloniki 
as part ol a plan ot co-operation 
with the Greek emperor against 
Uie Turks 

1426 - 1430 . Second war against the Turks. 
The Turkish fleets ravaged the 
Aegean stations ot the Venetians 
and tool baloniLi 11430). The 
Venetians were obliged to male 
peace m view ol 

1426-1423 The war with Filippo Maria of 
Milan, bv which the Venetians 
estabiiahcd a permanent hold over 
Verona and Vkenza, and gamed 
in addition Brcacm tr426), Bci- 
gamo (14281, and Crema (1429) 
1453 . I'aitlcipation ot Uie Venetians in the 
defense of Constantinople against 
hlohamnied II (p 327J Alter the captme 
of Constantinople, Vlohainnicd proceeded 
to the conquest 01 Greece ,ind Albania, 
thus isolating and endangering the Venetian 
,, stations 

1463 - 1479 . THE GREAT WAR AGAIHST 
THE TURKS Ivegroponte was 
lost (1470J The Turks through- 
out maintamed the upper hand and at times 
taided to the veiy outskirts ol Venice By 
the Treaty of Constantinople {1479) the 
Venetians gave up Scutaii and other Al- 
banian stations, as well as Megroponte and 
Lemnos Thenceforth the Venetians paid 
an annual tribute tor permission to trade 
in the Black Sea, 

14 ^- 1484 , War with Ferrara, as a result 
ot whicli Venice acquired Rovigo 
This marked the limit ot Venetian expan- 
sion on the mainland The frontiers re- 
mained substanti.iDy unalteied until the 
days of Napoleon, 

1489 . Acquisition of Cyprus (partly by 
gift, partly by extortion), from 
Catlmnne Cornaro, widow of James of 

LuEtgnaii. 


Venetian culture in the Renaissance 
Preoccupied with her commerdal empire, 
her expansion on the mainland, and the 
advance of the Turk, Venice, despite her 
wealth, unique domestic security, and the 
sophistication of wide travel, long stood 
aside from the main currents ot the early 
Renaissance Her architecture remained 
under Gothic and Byzantine mfluerces 
until the end ol the 15 th century, and the 
Palazzo Vendranuni 11481) is perhaps the 
hrst important example of the new style 
The Bellims Qaeopo, 1395-1470, and his 
two sonsj were the most notable early 
Venetian painters and tliere was little 
promise of the brilliant if late achievement 
ot the i6th century The prmtmg press 
apparently appealed to the practical Vene- 
Uau nature and the Senate decreed (1469) 
that the art should be fostered Much of 
the finest early pniiting issued from the 
Venettan presses of the 15th and i6th cen- 
tunes ( Cont. p, 397 ) 

e. THE HOLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE 

1273 . The election fell to Rudolf of Haps- 
burg (b. 1218), who ranked as a 
pnnee, wished to restore and retain in his 
tamily the Duchy of Swabim and had three 
daughters to marry off. The Hapsburgs 
Trom Habtihh-Bui g, Hawk-Castle) ongi 
nally (roth century) of the district of Brugg 
(junction of the Aar and Reuss) had stead 
ily expanded tlieir lands m the Breisgau, 
Alsace, and Switzerland, emerging as one of 
the leading families of Swabia 
1273 - 1291 . RUDOLF I. Indifiereat to the 
Roman tradition, he concentrated 
on the advancement ot his own dynasty, and 
founded tlie greatness of the Hapsburgs on 
territorial expansion ot tire family holdings 
and dynastic maruages. Edicts for the 
abohtion of private war and support of local 
peace compacts {Lanifrieden) 
1276-1278 Struggle with Ottokar, King of 
Bohemia, over the usurped im 
perial fiefs of Austria, Styria, Carmthia, 
Carniola (p 240} Rudolf expelled Ottokar 
horn Austria by force (12701, but allowed 
him to retain Bohemia and Moravia (aster 
homage) as a buGer against Slavdom; dy- 
nasUc alhatice with the Hapsburgs. Otto- 
kar was ultimately defeated andkiEed(i27S, 
Aug 26 battle of the Marchfield) , investi- 
ture of Rudolfs sons with the imperial fiefs 
ot .Austria, Styria, Cannola (1282) estab- 
hshed tlie Hapsburgs on the Danube until 
igrS 

Rudolf threw away the last remnants of 
Frederick IBs great itnpenal fabric con- 
firrmitinn ot pap^ rights in Italy and Ang^ 
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n s n ou hern I a > 275) rsDanu- 

a,t on of a^i imponai c^ajins to the Papal 
SUtesand Sicily 11279) 

J .291 11 armed at tlic rapid rise ol the Haps- 
burgs to first rank, the electors 
passed over Rudolf s son, choosing 
instead Adolf of Nassau in return 
lor subsfantui considerations 
1291 . Revolt of the three Forest Caatons, 
Uti, Schwy^, and Utiterwulden, 
and fomiatior. of a ('Swiss) con- 
ftder.icy (p 306) 

1292 - 1298 . ADOLF a strong imperiaiist, 
and able He supported the towns 
and lesser nobles and entered into alliance 
Kith Edivard T of England against Philip IV 
of France to protect the imperial fiefs of 
Franc he Comte, Savoy, DauphinfijLyonnars, 
and Trovence, long under French pressure, 
the alliance catne fo nothing, as die German 
princes were induTerent The princes, 
alarmed at Adolf’s ad'.aiice in Afeisaeu end 
Thuriugu, deposed him (rapS), eleePng 
Rudolf’s rejected son Aihert 
1298-1808 ALBERT I (Albrecht), firm 
reduct'on of the eccleslasticai elec- 
toral primes (eid of the French and the 
towns) , double dynastic marriage with the 
Capetians, acquisition, of the crown of Bo- 
lietftia (on the extmctioa of the Ptemj'slids, 
1306) , Albert supported the Angenn Caro- 
bert’s acquisition of Hungary , the Rhine- 
iana was filled wita Francophil clencal ap- 
pointees <jf the pope, and the election of 
S308 was dominate by French mflueuce, 
Charles of Vaiois procured tlw election of 
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Henry of Luxemburg, brother ot the Arch- 
bishop of Trier 

1305 - 1813 . HElfay VII (ZuxemSiifg), 
Francophil devoted to Italian 
fultufe, and bent on restoring the empire. 
The Biamage of bis son John to the sister of 
Kicg fVenceslas of Bohemia brought the 
throne tS Bohemia to the house of Luxem- 
burg (1310-1489) 

1310-1 31 3 Expedihou to Italy at the ur^g 
of Pope Clemest V and the Ghibei- 
lines, order restored, Milau, Cremona, Ronre 
reduced, imperial coronafaon (isisj, alli- 
ance of the pope and King Philip IV af 
France to save Naples from Henry 
1314-1341 LOUIS IV (Wtitflsback), A 
Hapsburg anu-kiug, Fredenek the 
Handsome, and civil war (until 1325)- 
Bitter papal opposition (1323-1347, refusal 
of confirmation of Louis’ title to the em- 
pire), Louis, bached by the German people, 
against tire Avugnonese pope Violent war 
of propaganda. MareigUo of Padua (He- 
fensor Foots, 1324) and WilhaiB of Occam, 
defending the imperial position, gave wide 
currency to pre-Reformatron ideas, Banters 
7 )elfo«<rr<r^jt[,papai supporters, Augastmo 
Trionfans and Pelagms 
1 SS 7 - 13 S 0 . Louis’ fuPle expedition to Italy 
and ‘‘lay” coronation (1328), his 
demand for a general council welcomed by 
the Italian Ghibellines 
Effort to give the Gerpan monarchy a 
formal constitution. 

1338 . The Day at Reuse formatiou of a 
Eirorig electoral union {Kurtterein) , 
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de lara loxi by he electors tJiAt election by 
a majonty of the electors mtbout papal 
confirinaCion is valid The Diet of Frank-' 
furf. declaration (the Licet jtms) that the 
electors are competent to choose an em- 
peror (i e papal iBtervention is not neces- 
sary) , in eftect the Holy Roman Empire n as 
di V orced entirely from the papaev 
13 - 46 - Lows was deposed, but fought ^inst 
his successor, Charles (son of King 
John, of Bohemia, who had been 
elected after an open aihance vnth 
the pope) 

134T-13ta. CHARLES IV iLwembiii g) 
Concentration on the advanceraeot 
of ins dynasty (in Silesia, the Pa-latinate 
Ljsatia, Brandenburg) and on the progress 
of Bohemia Prague became one ot the chiet 
cities of the empire (the University founded, 
334S). The Black Deatk (1348"! 349): the 
FiagpllMts, anti-Semitic massacres Pro- 
mulgation of the S'vabian League and nu- 
merous Landfriedch reduced pm ale Mur- 
fare Daiiphin€ and -Arles continued to 
drift into the F tench orbit 
Further elaboration of a formal constitu- 
tion of the empire 

i 35 S THE GOLDEN BULL (in force unrii 
t&ob) transformed the empire 
from amonarthy into an aristocratic teaera- 
tion, to avoid the evils of digiuted elections 
Seven electors, each a virtual sovereign, rhe 
Archbishops of Mainz, Trier, and Cologne, 
the Count Palatine of the Rhine, the Duke 
of Saxony, the Mar^ave of Brandenburg 
the King of Bohemia Secular electorutci 
to be indivisible and pass by primogeniture 
Elections to be by majority vote and with- 
out delays, urban leagues forbidden without 
specific license, other restrictions on ihe 
tovras No mention of papal rights or 
claims The electors to exercise supervision 
over the empire a new function The crown 
to remam in the house of Luxemhatg 
Charles openly rega'^ded the empire as an 
anachronism, but valued the emperor s right 
io Eojuinate to vacant fiefs 
1364 - Treaty of Bronii with the Hapsburgs, 
whereby either house (Luitemburg 
or Hapshurgj was to succeed to the lands ot 
the other upon its extinctiuji, 

Little improvement in mleraa] anarch}', 
climax of localism a^d the Fauitreem', the 
only islands of order and prosperitv w«e 
the walled towns, the only basis of order 
were the town leagues (0 g revival of the 
Rhine League [1334] , the Swatuan League), 
bitter Wdrf-sre of classes, and princely oppo- 
sition to the towns Charles’ vain appeal to 
the pnnees of Europe to resist France and 
end tie Avignonese Captivity 


Apogee of the Hanseatic League fp 
30 7 S 

1373-1400 WENCESLAS (Wenaei son of 
Charles IV, Ring of Bohemia 
i3;8-i4io). Formation of the Knights' 
League {Le/igHs i>f Lcufi) followed b> a 
senes 01 poiiucal quarrels between the 
knjgJits and brds on one side and the towns 
on the other, ending in the town war (1387- 
1380) and the deieat of ttie towns, but not 
thear ruin Rising Bohemian nationalism 
revolts, 1387-1306, 

1400. Daposifioa of WaucBs'aa lor druai 
enness and incompetence He re 
hised to accept the decision, and the result 
V as that at the end of the contused penod 
fiaoo-i.i.iol there were three rival emperors 
(Sigisciund, Joist, and V-'eticeslas) to i or 
respond to the three nval popes 
1410-1437^ SIGISMDKD {lu\e->nbHrg, 
King of Bohemia, _ 11.19-143-, 
King of Hungirv by marriage) His mam 
ro.'cerii was to end the Great Schism, and 
he aucuteded the K -ig ot France as pro- 
tagiicist ot conciliar reform by forcing 
Pope Jobs KXTII to tall the Council of 
Constance ip :831 Est3bl.jbinent of 
the House of Wettm in Saxony (14. 2), 
the Hahenrollerns (Frederick) in Branden- 
burg 1^4151 Sigisnuuid's failure at Con- 
stance not merely alienated Bohemia but 
also endeo any hope ot Germru unifica- 
tion 

1410 Utter defeat of the Teutonic Ktnghis 
b> the Poush-Lithuanun army at 
Tannsnberg, hcgiiining of the’ de- 
cline of the Teutonic Knights 
1411 . Peace o( Thorn, halting of the Slav ic 
advance 

1420 - 1431 . Emergeiue of BOHEMIAN 
NATIONALISM and. the HUS- 
SITE -WARS (p 303) 

1433 Called to the CouncSJ of Basef (p 
r 3 o), the Hussites finallj' accepted 
tne Cmip’iciiia pvhich embodied the P,mr 
A’Uiks)^ but the Chmch by its devioii:? 
de,dings alienated them and they began a 
hnui oreak from the Roman Church Bo- 
hemian iiat.onaJity asserted itself increas- 
ingly in the 13 th iciitiir>, and Bohemia 
nezer returned to the Cjerman orbit 
Sigismund struggled against the T’urkish 
advance (11(30-14:7) and wiis crmvned at 
Rome h4sr) In the election ol 143S, 
hredenck of Brandcnbiug (candidate of 
the political tetoiAiers m Cietmany) with- 
drew, making the choice of Albert of Haps- 
burg (Sigisnmnds son-in-law) wianimous 
Albert also succeeded Sigismund on the 
thrones, of Hungai)- and Bohemia Hence- 
forth the imperial ctowb in pratht e became 
aereditary in 
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1438 -C 1740 ) 1806 THE HOUSE OF 
HAPSBURG. 

1438 - 1438 . ALBERT II. 

1439 , The Pragmatic Sanction of Mainz 
(abolition o£ annates, papal 
reservatiocSj and proii'iions), a pitlimi- 
nar> agreement between the papacj and 
the emperor, left the German Church 
under imperial and pnncelv control and 
postponed reform till the days ot Martin 
Luthei 

1440-1493 FREDERICK III The last 
emperor crowned (145 aj at Rome 
bv the pope, a handsome, placid favieatil 
amateur astrologer, botanist, mineralogist, 
he Ignored the existenLC of diets, debates, 
and appeals tor crusades 

Ladislas Pqsthumiis (d 1457), nephew 
and ward of Frederick, became Duke of 
Austria (1440}, was acknowledged King of 
Hungary (11145) and elected King of Bo- 
hemia (1440} with a council of regency 
George Podiebrad (champion, of the Coin- 
pactata) emerged (1452) from the Bohe- 
mian avil war (Catholics vs Utraquists) as 
regent of Bohenua, and later king (1458- 
1471) (p 303) 

1443 The Concordat of Vienna a com- 
promise on cynical terms betw cen 
the pope and the emperor on the reform 
issue The papacy triumphed over the 
conciliar movement for reform, bj' dividing 
profits with the princes and emperor; ex- 
ternal episcopal jurisdiction was excluded, 
the princes retained righK of presentation, 
obtained a share in episcopal taxation, 
and established an authority ov'er the 
German Church which survived ev'en the 
Reformation 

1433 . The capture of Constantinople (p 
327) and end of the Eastern Em- 
pire left the Roman Empire with- 
out a rival and brought the 
Turkish menace to the frontiei 
of Germany 

1454 . Traditional date for the invention o'’ 
printing from movable metal type 
This invention is usually attributed to 
Johann Gutenberg (c 1398-1468) of Mainz, 
printer of the so-called Mazarm Bible 
(1456). Printing had been in process of 
development for many years and was 
probably peilected not only by Gutenberg, 
but by others like Lourens Coster at 
Haarlem (1440), Albrecht Pfister of Bam- 
berg, Peter Schoeffer and Johann Fust of 
Mamz 

1456 . Hunyadi (without imperial support) 
repulsed the Turk from Belgrade 
1458 . Election of Hunyadi' s son Mathias 
Corvinus, King of Hungary (to 
1490) and George Podiebrad, King of 


Bohemia (to 1471), the climax of national 
spirit in Bohemia and Hungary. 
1462 . Pms II’s annulment of the Compac- 
tata and the excommunication and 
deposition (1466) of Podiebrad reopened 
the Bohemian religious wars Ladislas 
(elected 1468) succeeded on Podiebrad’s 
death, as King of Bohemia (1471-1516), 
becoming King of Hungary in 1490 (see 
below) 

1473 . Frederick, faced wilh tlie threat of 
(Frencli) Burgundian e.xpansion in 
the empire, avoided giving Charles the 
Bold, Duke ot Burgundy, the royal tide 
(p 2S0), and married his son Maximilian 
to Charles' daughter Mary (1477 j, bringing 
the Hapsburg fortunes to tlieir zenith, 
and giving reality to his own monogram 
A.E.I.O.U. (Austriae esl mpn-aie orh 
iiniverso, or, AUcs Brdrdch ist Otstcrren.ck 
uniertkan ) 

1486 . Expelled from Vienna by Mathias 
Corvinus, fredenck became a 
cheery imperial mendicant 
1486 . Maximilian, elected King of the 
Romans, became the real ruler of 
Germany and began the creation of the 
Hapsburg dynastic empire [Cont p 398 1 

(1) Bohemia, 1306-1471 

1306 . The Premyslid dynasty tame to an 
end with the death ot Wenceslas 
(Vadav) HI There followed an mter- 
regnum, during which the Bohemians were 
driven out of Poland The interregnum 
ended w ith the election of 
1310 - 1346 . JOHN OF LUXEMBURG, 
son of the Emperor Henry VII 
The erreumstaneeb ot his accession forced 
John to issue a charier guaratiteeing the 
rights and privileges of the nobility and 
clergy. Thus limitations of the royal power 
were fixed by written law A1 the same 
time the national diet theretofore called 
only on special occasions became a regular 
mstituUon, During this rtign Bohemian 
overlordship over Upper Lusatia and Silesia 
was established 

John supported the Teutonic Knights 
against the Lithuanians and participated 
mthree camDaigns (1328, 1337, 1346). For 
a time (iSSJ^-iSAS) be ruled western Lom- 
bardy, as well as the Tyrol (133S-1341) 
John found his death in the battle of 
CrScy, where he fought on the side of the 
French. While he had shown little con- 
cern for Boheniun domestic affairs, he 
had made Bohemia a power in international 
pohtics 

1347 - 1378 . CHARLES I (Charles IV as 
German Emperor), the son of John 
of Liixeiabuig His ragu la regarded as 
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the “golden age” of Bohemian history A 
series of charters issued m 1348 establish^ 
an order ot dynastic succession and deter- 
mined Bohemia’s place m the Holy Roman 
Lmpire Moravia, Silesia, and Upper Lu- 
satia were to be indissolubly connected 
VYith the Bohemian cro^vn By tlie Golden. 
Bull (liSOj s-se p 302) the Ring of Bohemu 
TV as given hrsL place among the empire’s 
secuLir electors At the same time Bohe- 
mias interntil independence was guaran- 
teed. Acquisition ol Lower Lusatia (1370} 
and Brandenburg (1373) Charles ruled 
as a constitutional lang and spared no efiort 
to promote material n'cll-bemg and cul- 
tural progress. A new code of laws, the 
ITiweilai Carolina, was published Prague 
was rebuilt and beautified The University 
of Prague founded (1348), the first um- 
veisity in central Europe 
137S-1419 WEKrCESLAS (Vaclav) IV, 
son ot Charles. Gradual weaken- 
ing of the connection with tlie German 
Lrapue. Loss yt Brandenburg (1411) 
Continued conflicts with tie barons This 
was hastened by the deielopment (.since 
the end oi the 14th century) ot a national- 
religious moT'etnent which culminated m 
Hussitism John Hus (1369-1415), a pro- 
fessor at the Uuucrsity of Prague and a 
popular preacher in the vernacular, was 
deeply influenced by the teaching of Wiclit 
and the Lollards in England He attacked 
sale of mduigences, demanded reforms m 
tlie Church, challenged the primacy of the 
pope, and emphasised the supreme au- 
thority of the Scriptuies He Hso sup- 
ported the native element in the umversity 
in the struggle which ended m the e.vodus 
of the alien Germans (1409), becommg 
rector of the imii ersity Excommunicated 
by^e poiie and eager for vindication, he 
weut to the Council of Constance (1415) 
under a safe-conduct from the emperor 
His arrest ui violation of this guaranty , his 
trial and burning (July 6j, identified re- 
ligious reform with Bohemian nationalism 
and spilt the empire m Uie 
1420 - 1433 . HUSSITE WARS. Refusal to 
rccogmze Sigismund as kmg- The 
reformers du Ided into two groups' (i) The 
moderate Calixtines, with the university as 
a center, favored separation of rehgious 
and pohtiad reform and formulated their 
program m the Four Articles of Prague 
(1420 j full Iibeity of preaching, the cup to 
the laity {Utruquisni), exclusion of the 
clergy from temporal activity and their 
subjection to avil penalties for crime {2) 
The radical Tabontes, under extreme 'W. al- 
densian, Catharfst, and Wichfite influences, 
with a program of democracy and apostolic 
The papal pr ' ' of a 
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Bohemian Crusade (not opposed by the 
Emperor bigismund) united the nation be 
hmd John Ziska, a brilhant soldier, who 
led the Hussites in a senes oi edetones 
(i420r-i433). Ziska’s “modernization” of 
tactics improved, mobile artillery, use ot 
baggage vagons for mobile cover Ziska’s 
death (1424J did not aftect the movement 
Under a pnest, Procop the Great, the IIus 
sites defeated one crusade after another 
(1426, 1427, 1431) and carried the wax into 
neighboring regions of Germany, on one 
occasion (1432) advancmg as tar as the 
Baltic Then civil war broke out between 
tJie Calixtines and the Tabontes (led by 
I’rocop the Great), the latter sutfenng de- 
feat (1434) 

1431-1436 The Council of BaseL The 
Hussites finally accepted a com- 
promise, the Compactaia (1436), recog- 
nizmg them as true sons of the Church 
and conceding them the cup in the com- 
munion 

1436 . Sigismund was finally accepted as 
king by all parties He attempted 
a Cathohe reaction, which was cut short by 
his death m the toUowing year Disputes 
continued between the (Latbolics and the 
Hussites, complicated by tactional struggles 
between Hussite moderates and radicals 
and by social tension between nobihty, 
townsmen and peasantry 
1437-1439 ALBERT OF AUSTRIA (son, 
in-law of Sigismund), elected king 
An opposition group chose Ladis- 
las, Kmg of Pdand .Albert died 
m the course ot a civil war 
1439 - 1457 . LADISLAS POSTHUMUS, 
the son of Albert The Emperor 
Frederick HI acted as his guardian, and 
for many years kept him from Bohemia 
In the midst of continued factional conflict 
a young nobleman., George of Podiebrad, 
ruse to power 

1448 . George seized Prague and became 
head of the Hussites He was 
recognized as administrator of the kingdom 
(1452) and devoted himself to the task of 
reconciling Cathoh.es and Hussites. The 
radical wmg of the latter was completely 
suppressed by the capture of Tabor (1452) 
George ulliinately succeeded in bringing 
the young king to Prague, but Ladislas 
died before he could accomphsh much m 
behalf ol the Catholics 
1459 - 1471 . GEORGE PODIEBRAD 
elected king. Policy of concilia- 
tion: vigorous persecution of the Bohemian 
Brotherhood, a puritanical sect with out 
spokenly democratic leanings, dating from 
the teaching of Peter of Chelchich (d 1460), 
and, hke the Tabontes, rejecting ail sub- 
oidinaUaii to Rome, Gecuge an avowed 
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Hussite of the moderate school, was tedud- 
ca% a heretic and soon found iumsell in 
conflict with the pope 
1462 , The pope denounced the agreements 
ot Basel, and deposed George ^ 
(1465). Thereupon the Cathohc nobility : 
of Bohemia elected Mathias of Hungary as 
jkung George defeated him in a senes of 
engagements, but the issue was undecided 
when George died. (Cunt p. 41& ) 

(2) The Swiss Confederaiion, to 149S 

Lake Lucerne and the onginal Forest 
Cantons belonged to the Duchy of Swabia., 
and the expansion of powerful Swabian 
families during the Great Interregnum led 
the Forest Cantons to a determined effort 
to replace feudal allegiances to various 
nobles with a single direct allegiance to the 
emperor. Most powerful of the Swabian 
famihes was the rising house of Hapsburg 
(whose original lands expanded in the iglh 
century mto the Aargaii, Breisgau, and 
Alsace). Rudolf III (b. isrS) of Hapsburg 
sought to restore the Duchy of Swabia 
under his house 

The Forest Cantons of Un (already ac- 
knowledged independent of any but a loose 
imperial aUegiante in 1231), Schwyz, and 
Rnterwalden, emerged as champions of 
local independence and masters of the 
St Gotthard Pass into Italy Rudolf dur- 
ing the Interregnum expanded his suze- 
ramty, but as emperor was too busy to 
assert it 

1291 . First (known) League of the Three 
Forest Cantons, an undertaking 
for mutual defense, a kind of constitution, 
but not an mdependent tederal league, as 
the cantons did not claim independence 
Emperor Adolf conhrmea the status of Un 
and Schwyz, Henry VII that of Unter- 
walden, and henceforth the three Forest 
Cantons were thought of as a umt The 
Swiss sent Henry VII three hundred soldiers 
tor his Italian expedition, tlie first recorded 
use of Swiss troops outside their own 
borders. 

1315 , Hot. 15 , Battle of Morgarten Leo- 
pold of Austria, in an effort to 
crush the Swiss and punish them for sup- 
port of Louis IV against the Hapsburg 
Fredenck the Handsome, nas thoroughly 
beaten at Morgarten, a battle which began 
the bnlhant career of the Swiss infaniiy 
in Europe Renewal and strengthening 
of the league and its confirmation by Louis 
IV. 

1333 - 1353 , Additions to the three Forest 
Cantons • Canton of Lucerne 
(1332), Canton of Zurich (1331); Canton 
d CfaniB C 332 Cantoc of Bern (1333) 


bringmg the number to seven, half of 
which were peasant cantons, the other halt 
urban 

13 SS, July 9 . BATTLE OF SEMPACH 

The conlcderation, supported by 
the bwabian League, defeated the 
Hapsburg Leopold 11 of Swabia 
In 1388 another victory was won 
at Hafels. 

1394 . Twenty-year truce between the con- 
federation and the Duke ot Aus- 
tria Austria abandoned claims on Zug 
and Glarus The contederation became 
solely dependent on the empire, which 
amounted to practic.il independence 
The confederation was controlled by a 
federal diet (1393), but the cantons retamed 
the widest possible autonomy. Throughout 
the succeeding period there was but httle 
evidence ot union The various cantons 
followed their own interests (Lucerne and 
Schwyz looked to the nortli; Bern to the 
west, Uii to the south) and wrangled among 
themselx es. Only the threat from Austria 
invariably united them against the common 
enemy In the meanwhile the islh century 
was marked by continual struggles and con 
flicts with neighbors, as a result of which 
further territories were brought mto the 
confederation and some approach was made 
to natiu-al frontiers 

1403 . The Canton of Un began expansion 
southward, to get control of the 
passes to the Milanese In 1410 the whole 
Val Antigono was conquered, with Domo- 
dossola. The Swiss were driven out by the 
Duke of Savoy m 1413, but in 1416 re- 
gained mastery ot the country, 
1415 . Conquest in the north of the Aargau, 
from Frederick ot Austria, at the 
behest ol his rival, the Emperor 
Sigismund 

1419 Purchase of Bellinzona, which, how- 
ever, Was Seized by the Visconti 
of Milan (1422) 

1436 - 1450 , Civil war between Zurich and 
some of the neighboring cantons 
over the succession to the domains of the 
Count of Toggenburg Zhridi allied itself 
with Emperor Ircdenck IV (1442), but 
was defeated by Schwyz (141-3), Zurich 
besieged (1444) FrtdentL called in the 
French, but alter a deteat near Easel, the 
French witlidrew. The emperor nnide 
peace at Constance (June 12, I4'|.6) and 
in 1450 peace was made within the con- 
federation The geneial effect of the war 
was to Btreiigthen the confederacy 
1460 . Conquest of the Thurgau from Aus 
tria gave the confederation a 
frontier on Lake Constance. 
1474-1477 The great war against Charles 
the Bold of Bnrttmdy whofle dc- 
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signs on AlsaLe were regarded as a menace 
to the confederation The Swiss allied 
themselves with the South German aties. 
This corabmation was joined by the em- 
peror (perpetual peace. Mar 30^ i4.y4' 
Austria again renounced claims to Swiss 
territory! Louis XI of I ranee also joined, 
but m 1475 both the emperor and the Luig 
ivithdrcw again Great iictones ot the 
Swiss at Grandson (Mar 2, 1476), Morat 
or Miirten ijune 22, 1470), and at Nancy 
(Jan s, 1477J sealed the fate ot Charles’ 
plans and established the great inihtary 
reputation of the bwiss, who were thence- 
fortli sought lar and wide as merce- 
naries 

1478 . War with Milan. Victory of the 
Swiss at Giqrruco (IDcc zS) Al- 
ii iiii a with the pope, who was 
allowed to engage Swiss forces 
1481 . Solothurn and Fnhoutg were ad- 
mitted to the Confederation after 
a long dispute among tlie members The 
Diet of Stans drew up a covenant by which 
federal relatumb were regulated until 1798 
Henceforth the urban c<uitous were m a 
majority. 

14&9 War with the emperor over disputed 
territories in the cast The em- 
peror was suppoited by the South Geriruvn 
cities, while the Swiss enjoyed the support, 
especially f'liuncittl, of the French The 
Swiss won .a series of MCtories (esjoecially 
Dornach, July 22) and forced the empeiot 
to eniiciude the Treaty of Basel (Sept 22) 
which granted the contcdcratirui independ- 
ence of the emjnre in fact, it not formally 
(this came only m 1648) By the inclu- 
sion of Basel and Schafihausen (1501) and 
later Appen^ell (151 jj, the confederation 
rounded out its northern frontier 
iHie Swiss at the end of the isth century 
enjoyed immense military prestige, but 
withm the contedeiation there was muth 
sotial unrest, especuliy among the peas- 
ants, and a good deal of JcmoruSization in 
the towns Hans Waldmann, burger- 
meister of Zurich (148^-14801, was only 
the most ou tstanding of the tj pical ruthless, 
mercenary, cynic.ll figures which dominated 
the scene and winch rtmmd one of the con- 
temporaneous Itahan despots 

( Cojjf p 408 1 

(3) The Hanseatic League 

Jlmiia (Old French ILime, Med Latin 
llama), meaning a group, company, or 
assoriauon 

Absocialions ( 7 /anjfls) and partial unions 
of North German to«'ns date from the ijth 
century and were an important aspect of 


the great town development oi Germany m 
tliat period 

c iOOO. German traders weie established 
on the island of Gothlimd and m 
London 

c 1150 -c 1250 Revival of the German over 
trade, notably along the Rhine, 
centering in the towns of Cologne, Dort- 
mund, Soest, and Munster. At the same 
ume the German expansion tov'ard the 
Sla' ic east extended tlie sphere of German, 
trade along the Baltic coasts In the later 
12th century Uie German settlement on 
Gothland (Wisby) became autonomous and 
established an ollshoot at Novgorod {St 
PUer's Yard) which became the focus of 
the important Russian trade. 

1226 Lubeck (founded 1143} Secured an 
imperial charter from FredericL 
II Hamburg lollovvsd m 1206- 
1267 

1237 . AVisby secured trading rights la 

England, and soon atteruard in 

Flanders 

1241 Lubeck and Hamburg formed an 

dlhance to protect the Baltic 
trade routes. 

1256 . The Wendish towns (Lubeck, Stral 
sund, Wismar, Rostock, Greifs 
wald, and later Luneburg) held their first 
recorded meeting Lubeck began to emerge 
as the doinmant North German town, a 
position which it retained tliroughout the 
history of the Hanseatic League Most of 
tlie commercial towns followed the Code of 
Lubeck, which was an early source ot unity 
between them By the end 01 the century 
the Wendish towns had taken the leadeiship 
from the Gothland merchants 
1282 The Germans in London formed a 
corporation .md established then 
own guddhall and steelyard Other Ger 
man yards were opened at York, Bristol, 
Yarmouth, Lynn, and Boston The Lon- 
don trade was dominated by Cologne, but 
the yards at Lynn and Boston were under 
the control ot Luhedr and Hamburg 
THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE No date 
can be fixed for its organization, which was 
evidentlj the result of the lack of a power- 
ful German national government able to 
guarantee securitj* for trade Its formation 
was no doubt taalitated by the mediaeval 
atfimty for co-operative action and for 
monopoly The term Hanseatic League 
was first used m a document in 1344, The 
exclusion of Germans abroad {1366) from 
the privileges of the Hansa indicates a 
growing sense of unity, but league memberi 
spoke of the association merely as a firma 
confedcratio for trade, and throughout it‘ 
history it remained a, loose aggregation. 
This o or allowed a 
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o ndepeade ce to ts maiihers 
and ao^ taodided mtd the Wgus was 
put on the defensive in the i^th cerLtmj. 
The Icttgiie never had a true treasuo or 
ot&uats in a htnct sense, rls only conunon 
seal was that of Lubeck, it bad no common 
flag A.ssembl5fe ei ihe members {Hame- 
tags) were gammoned by Lubetk at Irregu- 
lar intervals and. were sparsely attended, 
except sn Units oi crisis The obiectives of 
the league verc. mutual security, extortion 
of trading privikgeb, and maiatcaance ot 
trade monopoly ttlieroter possible Tne 
chief ittapon agaitist foreigners or recal- 
citt'an.t raenibers v as the economic boycott 
Atid. (rarciy 1 war. Primarily concerned with 
the Kortli Tmopean trade, tlie Hansa 
towns dealt chipfiy in raw materials (tim- 
ber, pitch, t.tr, turncntine, iron, copperj, 
I've&tock (.horses, hawks, etc), salt toh 
(coa and Cbpecialiy herring), leather, hides, 
uooi. grain, beer, amber, drugs, and some 
lextflcs- T be tour cliief hontors were Wisby, 
fJergeii, Jjondon, and Brugiss 
1340-1375. WAlJJEMAB. IV of Teaiaark, 
who freed his country ot the Ger- 
man domuuuon and took up the struggle 
against ihe powertui Hansa towns. He 
threatened tne lianseatic monupoty of the 
hemng trade liy his sei/ure ol Scania, and 
Hi 1361 cut dic Russian-Caltic trade route 
iy his capLuie of VVisby. In 1362 lie de- 
feated the German, fleets al Helsingberg, 
By Uie Peace of Wordingborg (1363) the 
Hansa was dcjinved of many oi its privi- 
leges in Denmark. 

1367. THE CONFEDERATION OF CO- 
10 ONE, effected by a meeting 
of represcjitatues oi 77 towns, orgamred 
common imance and naval preparations 
for the struggle. Reconstrucuon of Scan- 
dinrvian alli.uxes to ineec the threat from 
ttaidemar Alter a senes ot victories, the 
German towns eaturted from dhe Danish 
Rt'tdf-rat 

1370. THE PEACE OF STRAESDND, 
wluUi gave the league four castles 
in Sesmia (dominating the Sound), control 
of tiwtJiirds of the Scanian revenues for 
13 years, and the right to veto the suc- 
cesBsoit to llu’ Danish throne unless their 
monopoly was rencv.ed by the candidate 
Ihe treaty marked the apogee of Hanseatic 
pow er and virtu.illy cstabbshed control over 
the Baltic trade and over Scandinavian 
pohUcs The Baltic monopcfiy was not 
haalty broken niili! 144^ a war with 
the Dutch Wis'uy itself never recovered 
frora Walderrar’s sack, and was long a 
nest of pirates (eg. the famous Victaal 
Brothers), 

FEANDERSi The Germans m Eniges 
received a special grant of privileges m 1 
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1332, which allowed them cheir own ordi 
nanr^s and officials They later (,1309) 
established eteaipGon from tne usual 
brokerage charges levied on foreigners and 
eventually noa an mfluential voice m the 
affairs ot the city, notably in foreign policy 
The revised statutes ot the Bruges Kontor 
1 134.7) recognized the division of the Ha use 
atic League into thirds. The Wendish 
SiiTOii; the Prusso-IVestphaiias, and the 
Gothlamd-livlLind thirds Bruges was tie 
most ardent chairpiou of Hanseatic unity, 
and, TOlh Lubeck, wms the cniet source of 
such coitsicm as the League attained A 
boycott in 1360 brought the town into 
complete subtaission to (he League 
ENGLAND The Hansa towns, by 
maintaiiujng friendly lektiotis to the crown, 
were able to ignore the growing nation a! 
hostility to alien traders (directed at first 
mainJy against the Italians) and to avoid 
granting reJpiociJ privileges to the English 
in return tor their ovm exclusive rights 
■notably those dainievl under Edward IT 
L.t/fij Jdunaton^ of 1 303) One soocce oi 
Hanseatic influence denved from loans to 
Ihe crown, especially during the Hundred 
Years’ War The Englisli themselve? began 
to pjenetrate into tlie Baltic (c 1360) and 
growing public resentment against the 
Icagae led to inaeased customs dues, but 
Richard II in 1377 renewed the privileges 
of the league thus firmly establishing Uie 
Hanseatic power in England The Smird 
was epened to the Enghsh m 1451, and the 
league, profiting oy the Wars of the Rose® 
secured full title to the steelyard in London 
(1474) and the renewal of nghts in Boston 
and Lynn. Not until the days ot Elizabeth 
were the HanseaLc privileges finally re- 
duced 

DECLINE OF THE LEAGUE. Ex- 
ternally the league was weakened by the 
disorders of tie Hundred Years’ War, by 
the rise of Burgundy and the new orienta- 
tion thereby mven to Dutch trade (e g. 
Brill wested uie monopoly of the hernng 
trade from the league), and by the great 
discoveries and the opening of new trade 
routes. But above dll, the monopolDtic 
pohedes of the league aroused ever sharper 
opposition m the countries where the league 
operated (notably m England, Holland, 
ScatidinavTS . and Russia; Ivaa III de- 
stroyed the Novgorod Kontor in 1494). 
Internally the league continued to suScr 
from lack of organization The inkind 
towns held aloof from the Baltic pohey and 
Cologne sent no representapves to the as- 
sembly unlal 1383 The assembly itself 
was summoned only at irregular intervals 
The delegates were strictly bound by their 
laandilei and their votes wtarc sub cct to 
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e ew by heir ton e owns DeasiOns 
nev e not binding on all membefs until r^iS 
In tha isth ceutvtiy the league was furthei 
weakened oy the struggle uitiuH the meni' 
ber towns bettveen the democratic guilds' 
men and the patri.<-iiti oligarchy rat 
league threatened the e'^puisioa oi ‘‘demo- 
crntic” towns The German princes (no- 
tably the Hoheazollems o! Brandenburg) 
gradnaUy reduced the freedom ol various 
powerful members ot the league and nvai- 
ries broke out witlna the league ttself 
I Cologne and the Westptiaiuin towns stood 
together, as did Da/irig and the Pnisaan 
Cowms, especially atter 1467 ) The South 
German towns opened direct trade rela- 
tions of thcar own with I'landers, Breslau, 
Prague, and other centers, and began to 
estabii^ tl,eir otvii tairj Leipzig, for ej- 
atnple, replaced Lubeck as the center of 
the ±ur trade 

1829. The Aasembly entrusted die guard- 
lansMp ot the common weltaie to 
LubedcjI'Iamburg, and Bremen. 
1669, The last asaentbiy (.attended by sit 
towns) was held. The league by 
tliis time was the merest shadow of its 
iormer self, but its Kontora survived m 
Bergen untd rj'j'j, in London until 7352 
and tn jlugsburg until r 86 j 

(4) The Teutomc Knights 

The i 4 tlt century marked the apogee ot 
the power of tlie Teutonic Order ta eastern 
Europe The Knights began the penetra- 
tica of Poland, where Germans settled 
some 650 districts and where the middle 
class of the towns became German in speech 
and law, much to the alarm of the rukis 
and nobles At the same period the Knights 
udvanted into Lithuania, a huge region 
eTteading from the Baltic to the Black Sea, 
the last heatlien area in Europe Gerni,iu 
colonization and town-building first c^aed 
and civitoed this region. 

1326-1353. THE MRSX POLISH WAS, 
marking a sharp reaction to Ger- 
man penetration and putting the order for 
the mst ame on. the defensive With, the 1 
aid of John of Bohemia, I^ms of Hungasy , 
Albert of Austria, Louis of Brandenburg 
and others, the order emerged triumphant I 
and the Poles were obhged to conclude a 
truce 

1343. PEACE OF KAIISCH. The Poles, 
despite papal support ot then: 
dauas to Pomereha, were obliged to zecog- 
nize the Order’s possession of the territory, 
in retom for a promise of aid against the 
Lithuasians Poland was thus cut off from 
'ihe BalPc 


1343-1345. The Estonian Revolt, one ot 
the woiyiz jacgiienei ol the Middle 
Ages. Estonia was taken by the 
Order from the Dunes in 1346 . 
J3S5. Emoa of Poland and Lithuania 
under Jagiello and Jadwiga, Pins 
creatmg a strong barrier to the 
furtlicr advance oi the Germans 
and indeed, scahng the ultimate 
fate of the Order. 

1410, July 15. Defeat 01 tlie Knights in the 
battle of Tanneoberg by a huge 
army ot Poles and Lithuanians 
Poland, ttna Oie to e\ploiL the vic- 
tory, concluded 

14U. THE FIRST PEACE OP THORK, 
which cost the Knights only Samo 
gitii and an indcmnicy 
1454. The Prussian Revolt, a great up- 
rising against the oppressne rule 
of the Order in which the Prussun. nobility 
and towns rook part The moreraent was 
supported, by the Poles suid C wmir of Po- 
land declared war on the Order 
1466. SECOND PEACE OF THORN. 

I'russia was divided, (j) West 
Prussin (indtiding Danzig, Kulm, Manen- 
wtzder. Thorn, and Enreland) went to 
Poland, thus cutting East Pius.ya oft from 
the rest of Germany and securing for Po- 
land access to the sea (n; East Prussia 
was retained by the Order, with Komgsberg 
as capital East Prjsbia, Brandenburg, 
and Afentel were all to be held .ns Poksii 
•fiefs. The Order w.is opened 'o Polish 
membeib. Phi? peatc nuriud the dcfiniti' c 
end of the Gerrutm advam e until the par 
tipons of Pid.md 

The decline of the Order conunued 
(growing conimercialization, ci.m h siveness, 
kick ol new blood, loss ot diSsLiplioo, Slavic 
ptetstire) despite efiorts at rctorta by 
various grand masters 
3.525 East Prussia was finally scralarfeea 
br the grand master, .Albrecht 
(Hohenzollerr) of lirandenburp 
and became a fief of the Lioton- 
zoJlerns under the Pcdish crown. 
1561. The Livomaa holdings were simi- 
larly transtormed and became the 
Duchy of C'ourland 

The Older itsdl survived in Gemuny 
imtil rSog and was later revived in tSito 
under PMosburg auspices with its orijfina) 
functions (e g, ambulance sen ice m warj, 

f. SCA NDINAVIA 
(1) Denmark, 1320-1387 

The active and on the whole successful 
reiga of Eno Menved lisSh-r^ao) was fol- 
lowed in Danmnrk by a ptikid oi 
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wid dedine, marked by the ascendancy ot 
the nobility and the constant advance ol 
Gennan influence 

1320-1332. CHRISTOPHER 11, elected 
king alter a capitulation., the first 
in Danish history, Uinitiiig the royal power 
in the interest ot the nobility and clergy 
The Hansa toiviis, hating acquired a mo- 
nopoly ol trade in Denmark, soon, became 
dominant in Danish politics, 
1332-1340. A period of complete anarchy 
Chnstopher was driven from the 
throne by Gerhaid, Count of Holstein, who 
parceled out tlie territories oi the crown, 
established German nobles m all the im- 
portant fortresses, and gave the Gennan 
traders full rein. Gerhard was murdered 
m 1340 

1340-1375 WALDEMAR IV, the youngest 
son oi Christopher and one of the 
greatest Danish kings. At home he did 
his utmost to break the German inliuence 
and to restrict the pow er of the nobility and 
the clergy The Church was subordinated 
to tile royal power and the nobles and 
towns obliged to perform their mihtary 
ohhgations Abroad Waldemar devoted 
himself to the reconquest of the territories 
lost by ins father In wars with Sweden, 
Holstein, and Sdileswig he regained Zee- 
land 11346), most ot Funeu and Jutland 
(134S), and Scania (1360) His seizure ol 
Gothland (1361) brought him into direct 
conflict with the powerful Hansa towns, 
which V ere supported by Sweden 
1361-1363. First War against the Hansa 
Copenhagen was sacked, but 
Waldemar defeated the Hansa fleets at 
Helsinghorg (1362) and forced the Hansa 
to accept peace (1363) which greatly cur- 
tailed their privileges. 

1368. A revolt against heavy taxation led 
to Waldemar's flight His return 
(1370) was purchased by tremen- 
dous concessions Meanwhile 
1368-1370. THE SECOFTIJ WAR WITH 
THE HAUSA had broken out 
The German towns were supported by 
Sweden, Norway, Holstein, Mecklenburg, 
and even by some of the Danish nobles 
Waidemai, badly defeated, was obhged to 
accept 

1370 THE PEACE OF STRALSTTITD, 
renewing the privileges of the 
German Hansa, turning over the larger 
part of the revenues of four places and 
accepting interference in the royal succes- 
sion. This treaty marked the ascendancy 
of the Hansa in the Baltic 
1376-1387. Olaf, grandson of Waldemar 
who, until his death, ruled with 
ins mother Margaret as legenL 


13S7-1412. Margaret, mother of Olaf, was 
queen, ruling at the same tune 
Norway and Sweden and thus muting 
Scandinavia 

( 2 ) Sweden, 1319-1387 

1319-1363, MAGNUS II {Smek), aged 
three at his accession and, until 
1333, ruler undcl the regencj of his mother 
He was a weak and luefiectual ruler but 
through Ins mother suLCieded (1319) to 
the Norwegian crown mil, during the 
troubled period in Denmark, managed to 
acquire. lemporaiil>, Scania, Halland, and 
Bleking (given up again in 1-300, to Walde 
mar IT*) His long minoriU and his reh 
ance on unuorthy fa\ ontes led to i striking 
weakening of the roj.al power and an 
equally strilung use of the anstoc ’•atu 
party (first ifil’sdcj;, including burghers 
1359)- Magnus was ultimately deposed 
and was succeeded by 
1363-1388. Albert of Mecklenburg, who 
from the outset was muely a cool 
of the nobility The m,ignatfs 
e-vcntually deposed him and de 
featui him, calling to the throne 
1388-1412. MARGARET, the regent of 
Denmark 

( 3 ) Norway, 1320-1387 

1319-1343. Magnus 11, who Wb.s also 
King of Sweden In 1343 he 
turned over Norway to his son 
1343-1380 Haakon VI, who wais marned 
(1363) to Margaret of Denmark 
1380-1387. Olaf, the .son of Haakon „iid 
Maigaret, already Kmg of Den- 
mark, succeeded to the thione 
His death ended the Norwegian 
line 

1387-1412, MARGARET, mother of Olaf, 
was elected to the throne, thus 
mtroduang into Norway the system of 
election aheady in piactice in Denmaik and 
Sweden 

( 4 ) The Union 0 } Kalmar to 1483 

1387-1412 MARGARET OF DENMARK;, 

ruiei of ail three SrandinaM in 
kingdoms She had her grand-nephew, Tnc 
of Pomerania, elected king ol all three 
countries m 1589, but retained effective 
power herself 

1397, Coronation of Erie, Margaret -ere- 
sented a draft for the union of the 
three kingdoms Vague and incomplete, 
the plan provided for a single kmg, cstib- 
lished rules of succession, and set up a sys- 
tem of common def It was never 
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rat ficd by tl c CO n lb of t e h e? k ng 
don s but as, ^cmg os M.irgiret kved, ii 
Tvorkttd relatjvt-'ly vtcll The union Jeit ’tlie 
internal gorernment ol each kuigdom much 
as 3t ivas Margaret,, an dlale despot (tJie 
Lufacck delcgaLes ciled her lady 

king"!, repressed the noLles, mamtamed 
order and bc-g.m the recovery oi the Daaiib 
royal domain. In general the Danes 
probtid by the union, and Danes and Der- 
tiians wort gradu'iCy msuiuaitd into poner 
in Sucdcn and Norway Dfecbte govern- 
meni of acauctinaviA was centered m Dea- 
inark 

1412-1439. ERIC, M.irgaret's succe!,sor, 
proicd himself less able His 
efforts to regm'ij tontrol m Schleswig led 
to d long cojitast with the Dukes of Ho(- 
stein, who, in alliance with the Hansa 
towns, linally (onquered Schlestvig com- 
pletely traja) At the same time niadr 
unrest dcrelojiLh among the peasantry 
(cspecialiy in Suedeii, wheie EngeIhrecEt 
Engelbieelitson emerged as a leader of the 
lower diisscsk 

1434. Engelbici ht mardied through east- 
ern and southern. Sweden, seizing 
castles and dn\uig out bajhrfa, nnul the 
Diet of 1433 reeo^iiaed his demandb, elect- 
mg him regent Tins diet mduded repre- 
smtatues oi all luur oideiis and fox four 
h'mdrod years coiitmued to be an impor- 
tant institution The morement of re- 
volt s iread to Norway, where it was taken 
up .iiid controlled by the nobles Eric 
fiiiaiiy toot; llight and the Danish cotmol 
called m 

1439-1448- CHSISTOPHER ol Bavana, 
cousin ol Eric who again ruled all 
tl'iee countries (elected in Sweden, x{4o, 
m Norway, 1442) His reign marked the 
qadirof the moiiarJiy, for Chiistopher was 
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entirely dependent on the Haasa tow'as 
and was obliged to renew all their privi- 
leges, despite piotcsts from the DAnish 
burghers 

1448-1481. CHEISTIAIT I (of Oldenburgl 
was elected by the Danish courted 
undei a capitaiaLicn which ielt all real 
power m the hands of !iut body He had 
to accept a similar engagement on assum- 
ing the crown ot Norway The Swedish 
nobihty, on the other hand, elected Kaut 
Ejiutsson as king wicii the tide of Charles 
VIII t.i449~r457} Charles tried to secure 
the throne of Norway, but was ousted by 
Christian 

1'157. Charles VTI -was diiven. out of 
Sweeten by a revolt inspired by 
the Church Cimstun I was then crowned, 
but the real power was in the hands of 
the Stures (Sten, Svanee, and St&n the 
younger). Christian kept a great state, 
but his court, like mat ol Christopher and 
Eric, was filled with Ceroians, and he was 
finanaally dependent on the Han sa- cities 
The nmon of Schleswig and Holstein, each 
nuiononious under the croivn of Dentnark, 
was arranged la 1460 Christian founded 
the ■University of Copenhagen (,1479). 

Sweden m the later 13th century: The 
crown was * plaything of the nobles, while 
the clergy supported the King of Denmark. 
A rising commerce and industry was, how- 
ever creating a burgher class which was 
soon to assert itself Sten Sturc the 

Younger, who came into power vcitli the 
death of Charles VHI, repulsed Chnslian 
of Denmark 1 1471) with the aid of the 
towns {especially Stockftolm) and returned 
to the jrefo'-ms of Engelbrecbt The Uni- 
vexsity of Uppsala was founded (1477) 
printing was introdu,,ecl soon afterward 

( Cfnf 410 ) 


2. EASTERN EUROPE 


a. POLAND, 1305-1492 

The history of Polund in this period was 
t'lucriicd cliiclly iwith the efiorts oi the 
kings to Ttujiite the vaiious dudiies and to 
csUhlisb. the royal power This policy' was 
opposed, WiUi'smu'sa, bj the rmbility, 
which, Us. eUctthcrc in Europe, managed to 
eilract countless privileges and to erect a 
tiTe ol oligarchiial government Evter- 
luily the Polos were iniehed m a long 
struf^h with the Teutonic Kmghts, de- 
signed lo secure an. outlet to the Baltic. 
This conflict aliernated with a pohey of 
expansion to the southeast, toward the 
Elaes box 


1305-1333. VEABISEAV IV (Lokmeh), 
under whooi Poland regained its 
independence after a bnet period of Bohe- 
mian dumitiatioii. Vladislav was obliged 
to contiaue the suruggle against Bohemia, 
and was not crowied ..".tii 1320 For pro- 
tection he concluded dynastic alliances 
with Hungary (Ins daughter mamed 
Charles Robert of Anjou) and Lithuania 
(,his son Casimir married the daughter of 
Gedymia). He did much, to reunite the 
various duchies and esiablisbed a new capi- 
tal at Cracow But he tailed to secure 
Pomerania, which is 1309 passed from 
Brandenburg to the Teutonic Order A 
papal decision in 1321 awarded the re- 
gion to Pdand, but the 'Knights 
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the o de to turn t o er and coatmued 
their rads into PoLsh te>.ritoiy (laao- 
^ 333 *^' 

1333-1370* CASIMIR III (t^ic aa 

astute and cauiioas statesman, 
He intjocsuced an improved administration 
reduced the influence of the German tom 
law (a new law code pablislied)^ developed 
national defense and promoted trade and 
industry (etteasive privileges to the Jem, 
1334 ) In 1364 he foimded a school at 
Cracow, which became ,1 uimersity m 140c 
and the chiet iniellettiial center ot eastern 
Europe 

In foreign affairs Casiniir abandoned 
claims to Silesia and Pomeramaj turning 
ms attention toward the southeast, whert! 
dynasut. problems in the Uia-ame called 
forth dangerous rivalry between Poles, 
Litiiuania’is, and Hongariana By an 
agreement wim Hungary (1350), Casimir, 
who iud no direct aeir, promised that 01: 
his death the Polinh crown ahould pass to 
Louis, the son of Charles Robert oi Hun- 
gdiy. Luuii wa', to reconquer t he lost terri- 
tories and to re-pect tJie pimleges of the 
Polish ni)?»ih(y 'fnis marts the beginning 
of the desirous elective system which 
gdTO the magnates an uuequaled oppor- 
tunity lor estraoung further rights {first 
real diet ™- coUdquht — in 130 } ) In 1^0 
Cflaiirur seired Halice, Lemberg, and 
Ifayni'a Wm ensued with Lithuania over 
Volhynia and ultimately me Poles retained 
only the western pc>rt (1360) 
1370-1332 LOUIS (of Anjouj He paid 
but little attention to Poiaad, 
which He governed through regents To 
secure tlie succession to his daughter Maria 
(maru'ed to Sigismnnd, son ol Emperor 
Charks IV) he granted to me nobihty the 
Ctmkr of Kui-yos (KascLau), the basts of 
tar-reaching privileges 
13S2-13SA Opp-J-siiioii to Sigismund led 
to the formation ot the Confedera- 
tion of Radom and civil war be- 
tivctn the f.ictiors ot the aobilitv 
13S4-1339. JALWIGA (Hedwig), a daugh- 
ter of Lotus, was elected queen 
1336 Marriage of Jadwiga to Jagielio, 
Grand Duke of Lithuania, nlio 
promised to become a Christian and to 
uni'e his dnthy (three times the site of 
Poland) with tlie Polisn crown. As a 
matter of fact, though the marriage pre- 
pared ttie Way for union, Jagiello was 
obliged to recognise his cousin, 'Witold, as 
Grand Duke of Lithttamii, and the con- 
nection continued to be tenuous. 
1336-1434. JAGIELLO (title Vladislav V), 
He had great difficulty in keeping 
his fractious noodity in order and in 1433 
was obliged to grant the Charier ^ , 
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C iiMTO, reaffitimng and estending tiieir 
privileges 

1410, July 15. BATTLE OR TASTREN- 
BERG (Grunwald', a great vic- 
tory of the Poles, using Bohetnian mer- 
ceoanes under John 7iska and supported 
by the Russians and even, the Tatars, 
against the Teutonic Knights The Poles 
thereupon, devastated Prussia, but JagicHo, 
unable to keep his vassals in order, con- 
cluded the 

im,Peb. 1. FIRST PEACE OF XHORM. 
which leit matters much, as they 
■were and failed to secure for the 
Poles an access to ttie Baltic, 
1434-1444. VLAPISLAV VI, son of Jagi- 
elio, succeeded to the throne 
Since he was only ten years old, the countr>’ 
■was ruled by a regency \Iadis!av’s 
brother, Casiiuir, was ofiered the Bohe- 
mian. throne by the Hussites (1438!, and 
Vladislav himself became Krag of Hungary 
fi44o) Thencerorth he devoted himselt 
to Hurgarian uhairs, leaving Poland m the 
heads ot the magnates Vla^sla^- lost his 
lite in 1444 at tne battle of Varna (p. 326) 
agtunst the Turks 

1444-1447 An iatctiegnum, followed by 
tlie reign of 

1447-1492 CASIMIR IV, brother of 
Vladislai He was able to make 
use of a nit betvieen the great nobles (mag 
nates) and the gentry {szlachla}. The 
Statute of N’isiava greatly limited the 
power of the lormer and granted substan- 
tial rights to the latter (no laws to be 
passed, no war to be declared without their 
coasent;. At the same time the indepead- 
ence oi the church vas curtailed (bishops 
to be appointed by the kmg). 
1464-1466. War against the Tectonic 
Order. The Poles took udvaiitage 
of the Prussian Union (Prussian nobles and 
towns in opposition to utie Order). The 
war was carried on in desultory fashion, 
marked by consUnt shifting of the feudal 
forces ana of the mercenaries iroro, side to 
side, but the Pules ultimately gamed the 
upper hand end secured 
1466, Oct 19. THE SECOJfD PEACE 
OF XHORR, by which Poland 
finally secured ait outlet to tie Baltic, 
Poland acquired Kuhn, Michelau, Pome- 
rania, Manenhurg. Elbing, and Chnslburg 
The Order became a vassal ot the PoiiSi 
crown, and bah its membership became 
Pohsh. 

1471-1S16 Vladislav, the son of Casimu, 
became King 01 Bohemia, which 
involved 4 long and indecisive -war with 
Hungary frqyi-iqrS) Eventually Vladis- 
lav became Eng of Hungary also (1400! 

Cunt g 4 3 ) 
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b, LITHGAHIA 

Of the early history of Liihuama Lttle 
is knotm The numerous heathen tubes 
were first brought to some degree ol amty 
by the threat oi the German Rrughts (att^ 
isso) 

0 . 1240-1263 Mmdovg, one of the Llthu- 
Euua^t chieftains m order to de- 
pnve the Knights of theix crusading pur- 
pose, accepted CtinsU'anity and was given 
a croum by Pope Iimotent IV He later 
brose isith the Teutonic Order firdo) and 
reUpsed into paganism. He was kOled by 
one of bis ccanpetiwis Of tiie following 
penod almost nothing is tnonn. 
lS93~iS16. Vit6a re-established a Lithu- . 
anian state 

1316'1$41. GEDYMIN, the real foundei of 
Lithuania. Blocked by the Ger- 
mans on the Baltic, be took advantage of 
the weakness of the Russian principaiities 
to etlend his control to the east and south 1 
(acquisition of Polotsk, Minsk, and the 
iniddle-Dmeper region). Viino became the , 
capita) of tlie new state 
134a-137T. OLGBRD,thesoaof Gtdymin, 
Was the ablest of the dynasty De- 
feated by the Knights (1360) be too turned 1 
eastward Siding with Tver in the dynastic 
ccmfiiLts of Russia, be advanced several | 
times to the very outskirts ot Moscow. | 
Dunng Ins reign the domain of Lithuania 
was extended as hr as the Black Se«f where 
Olgerd defeated the Tatars ixs68}. 
1377-1434. JAGIELLO, the Sun of Olgerd, 
married Jadwiga of Poland f 1386) 
and established the personal muon with Po- 
land. Through him Lithuania became con- 
verted to Roman Catholicism and ihe Po- 
bsh and Lithuanian nobility gradually be- 
came assimilated In igS? and. r^Sg Molda- 
via and WaJIathia, and in 1396 BessarubK 
accepted Lithuanian suxeRunty. 
1393. Jagielio was obliged to recognize bis 
cousin, Vitovt (Witold) as Grand 
Duke of LiJhuania. Vitovt heped to re-es- 
tablish the mdependenceof the country from 
Poland, but Hs failure m a crusade agaiast 
the Tatars greatly weakened him. 
1447. Casimir IV of Poland, having been 
Grand Duke of Lithuania Defore 
liis accession, once again united the gcaud 
duchy and the Polish kingdom 

(C’oBf. p. 4x3) 

c. RUSSIA, 1263-1505 

The period foBowing the death of Alex- 
aniier KevsH (1263) was marked by Die 
contiaiied and repeated disruption of the 1 
Russian lands, due to the complicated iind 1 


unfo.maaue system ot successor m the 
pnnedy family. Russia was under the 
suzemflty of the Tatars, who pLyed ofi 
one candidate agmnst onotiier thusinue.i,s 
ing the confusion and perpetuating the 
weakness ot the country. The nse of Mos- 
cow (first mentioned 1x4-71 to prominence 
among the Russian pnnaprfUbes was per- 
haps the most impoi taut developmeat look- 
ing toward the luture Centrally lot vied, 
Moscow was m the mest favorable position 
to serve as nucleus lor a revived Russian 
state 

1325-1S41. mu I KALITA CVcKi.yia^), 
Grand Prince of Moscow, His was 
the hist of 3 series ol notewoithy reigtib 
Lxttemely cautious and jjar.sisioiiJous. It an 
boagiit imm unity from Tatar laterfctence 
and was ultimately entiustcd fay the Tatars 
with the collection oi tribute irons the oilier 
priums 

1341-13S3. Simeon I continued tne pohey 
ot his ptedecessoi and was plai ed, 
by tlie Tatar overlord, above ai! 
the other princes 

1353-1259, Ivan II Kiasnyi (ifie Sed)- 
1359-1389. DMITRI DONSKOI (of the 
Don), who US' ended the pnned}' 
throne at the age of unie PIis reign i-'as 
failed witb a struggle against Michael o£ 
Tver, bis chief rival, who w.ts supported by 
Olgerd of lithu.'tniu, At the same time he 
begun the conflict with tlie Tatars, whose 
power was tadmg, bur \vbo also enjoyed the 
support of Lfthuatua 

1380, Sept 8. THE BATTLE OF KULI- 
KOVO. Dmitri completely de- 
feated the Tatar aimies betore the Lithu- 
amuns arrived The victory was in no scni,e 
deacjire, tor the Tatars on several occasituis 
thereafter advojiccd to the very gates of 
AIosoow. But Kulihovo broke the picsli^ 
of the Talar arras and marked the tmnmg 
point 

1389 - 1425 . Basil I. He annc'.od N'slini- 
Novgorod and cjutmuccf the 
struggle wIUi tlic T-tUrs and the 
L’thiianians wiihout forcing .i di- 
ctaon. 

1425-1462 Basil II, wlwie reign w.is distui- 
giiislied by a rekipac into aaarUiy. 
A long edviL v/si with his avals, Yuri and 
Shemy'uka, was iollo'vyd hj Tat,ir luvrsion 
11451, the luLars beaten batk fiom Alos- 
cow). Nevertheless the AIoscow princi- 
pality managed to muinuun it seJL la T4,:;g 
Basil refused to accept the unbn of the 
Eastern and Wesfem Churches, arranged 
for at the Couiial of Floience. Tlicnccfortli 
the Russian melropolitan, who had moved 
to Moscow in the lime of Ivan Kalita, be- 
came more and more the held ot an inde- 
pendent Russian Ciurcb- 
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14 $ 2 -- 150 £ IVAK III [the Great}, •who miiy 
be regarded as the first aatiomi 
sovercjgn. of Ras&ia,. By a caittiots b«t par- i 
sisteac policy lie aane.xed most of the nval j 
principalities and, after a senes ot wdxs, 
subjetted ^Novgorod, where the patrician 
eLmcdis tended to side ivuh Lithuania In ; 
14 ; I Novgorod Wttb obliged to renounce the ! 
alltance oi Liihudnu and to pay tnbute. 
Alter a second w ar, in 14 yS, Novgorod’s m- i 
dependence was uided and the troublesome ^ 
tipper classes were deported to central Rus- 
sia- In 1494 Iv.m drove out the German 
mcrciiaats and Llo>,ed the Hanseatic Konlor. i 
Thus he acqunecl the huge territory of Nov'- 
gorod, ertendwg eastward to the Urals In- 
direitiy he greatly reduced the danger of j 
LiUuunian interference. The annesaUoa o{ 
’rver 1 '■485) put tin end to tile most forzazd- 
able riv'ai of iloscow, ^ 

1472. Marriage of Ivan with 2oa (Sophia), 
niece ot the last Greek mperor ot 
Coostaniinoplj This was arranged by the 
pope ut the hope ot bringing the Russians 
into the Roaiiin Churdi, but ail etiorts in 
that direction toiled The marriage was of 
importance in caiaLhshing the c laixn ol Rus- i 
si ill uiicis to be the successors of the Greek 
emperoii; ,iiid the protcctois of Orthodox 
CJuistiatiiiy (tKeoiy of t he Three Romes, of 
wliicb hloscoiv ivas to be the third and last) 

Ji also served to introduce into hloscov the 
R)aaLAinc coiicuption oi the autocrat (Ivan 
took the title ot Tiar, 1 e. CaesarJ and the 
prai Lice of court ccremomal. Rebuilding of 
the grand ducal palace (Kremiut) with tlie 
asaUunee of lulwn architects brought m 
by ZoCs 7 he court lueiacchy ^precedence in 
rank ot pnoces and nobles, etc } 
i4S0, I lan tliceu oJi the Tu tar yoke after a 
last Tatai advance on Moscow 
iv an av oided open warfare, but took ad\ an- 
tago of llie disioiiun among die Tatars. The 
Kliaa cl tlw Crimea (Meneli Giraii became 
hij ally against the Lithuamans 

X4SZ Invasion of V i' 1 

by d> itcs 

and i’o! md A second invasion (1501) led 
to the ccsuclusiun of peace m 1303, which 
brought Russia nwiiy of the border terp- 
roiies of White Russia and Little Ras,sia. 
Mciscoi" had by criis time become air impor- 
tain factor in EurojX'au affairs and enjoyed 
a considerable priisUge. Rcsumpticsi of 
active diplomatic relations with western 
CDiiiitnes [Cenl. 413 J 

d, KURGARY, 1301-1490 

At the beginning ot the i4-fh century 
Hungary nas already an essentuliy RuiM 
country, in wHch the great naagrptes and 
tlic bishops, richly endowed with land. 
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ruled as virtually independent potentates 
C'little kings”), while the lower nobilit>, 
organized in the Comi>oih (proviniial gov 
emraents), had, to a large degree, control 
of the administration. The nooihty, freed 
ot ravatioii, was responsible tor deiease, but 
acted only as it saw fit 
1301-130S. The estincUon of the Arpad 
dynasty led to a penod oi conflict, 
during winch Czech, German, and Italian 
parties each attempted to pat tlicir candi- 
dates on tiv* throne. Wenceslas, son jf 
the Ring of Bolienna, only thirteen years 
old, was first elevated, but could 11 at mcun- 
tam himself The same fate befell Orto 
of Bavaria. 

1308-1342. CHARLES I (Cfladei Robeit 
of Anjou), a grandson oi Mary, 
the daughter of Stephen V was elected and 
tounded the brifdaat aud successJul Aajosi 
line, Charles established his capital at 
Vi&cgrad and introduced Itahaii cluvalry 
and ivestein induences- Alter 15 years oi 
effort he succeeded in subduing the “little 
kings’* of whom Mathias of Csai aud 
LaiBsIas oi Transylvania were the most 
powerlul. Recognizing the hopelessness ot 
suppressing the nobility entirely, he regu- 
lated its posinor. and ohLged it to turnish 
speafied contingents to the army. Regula- 
tion oi la rat, on (first direct tus); encour- 
agement of towns and trade. Charles leit 
the inyul power well entrenched, but only as 
part of an avowedly feudal order, 
1342-1382 LOOIS (ifif Cret^), the son ot 
Charles a patron of learning who 
established a brilliant coart at Buda. He 
attempted to solidity the position of his 
house in Naples and embarked on a, suc- 
cessful expedition to Italy to avenge the 
murder of his brother Andrew (1347). la 
conjoncUon mth Genoa he earned on a. 
long struggle with Venice, winch ended m 
the Peace of 1381; Venice ceded Dalmatia 
aud paid tribute In the east the Huu- 
gaiian power made itself felt tirroughout 
the Balkans Sezbia, Wollachia, and Mol- 
davia recogm2ed the suzerainty of Louis; 
fowndatioa of the border districts {hanais} 
south of the Danube and the Save, as pro- 
tectioa againtt the Turkish advance War 
agamst tie Turks. Hungarian victory in 
nortbern Bulgar.a (is56i 
1370. Louis became Iving of Poland but 
paid little attention to his new 
obligations. In Hungary he contiaued tlie 
work oi has fatner, the jm amiicjim (1351) 
restricted the freedom of the great mag- 
iiiLies to dispose of tbeir property. 
1382-1335. Mary of Anjou, queen She 
was married to Sigismund of 
Luxemburg, who became guardicu of the 
loagdom. His position was hallerigcd y 
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Char es of Durazzo and Naples, who had 
many adherents, especially in southern 
Hungary and Croatia 
138S-1386. Charles II (of Naples). He 
was assassinated after a very 
hrief reigtt, which led to a new 
revolt in Croatia 

1387 - 1437 . SIGISMtrWD (of Lusemburg), 
w^ho became German Emperor m 
1410 and Xing of Bohemia m 1436 Bia 
reign taarked a great dechne in lie royal 
power, due in Imge measure to Sigisnniad’s 
constant absence irom the country and bis 
practice ol selling royal domains la order 
to get money for his far-reaching schemes 
elsewhere. In general Sigismund ceL’ed 
on the towns and lesser nobility against 
the ^at magnates ^who imprisoned him 
for four months in 1401 ). Hence the 
grant of ever greater nghta to the Comi- 
Uts 

1396. The disastrous crusade of KieopoUs 
against Uie Turi-s (p. 3 ^ 6 ), Loss 
of Dalmatia to the Venetians. Hussili. 
invasiona of Hungary, resulting irom Sigis- 
mund’s attempts to gam the Eoaeinian 
throne. 

1437-1439. Albrecht of Hapshurg, son-in- 
law of Sigismund, also Gei man Em- 
peror and Xing of Bohemia He 
lias oblmed to sign far-’-eaching 
capitulations (nobles not obliged 
to fight beyond the frontiers) 

1437. First victory Of John Hurtyadi over 
the Turks. Hunyadt was a power- 
ful tronrier lord of uncertam 
oiigtn. 

144D-1444. Vladislav I (Vladislav VI of 
Boland) , a weak ruler, whose reign 
was distinguished cliiefiy by uie 
cootmued victories of Hunyadi 
(r 443 ) Crusode against the 
Turks. 

1444, Nov. 10. Disaster at Varna and 

death of Vladislav 

1444'14S7- Ladislaa V, the soo of Albert 
of Hapsburg. also King of Bohe- 
mia He was only four years old at his 
accession and Hunyadi was therefore 
appomted governor 01 the Idngdom tiati} 

1456. Crusade against the Turks, presched 
by John of Capistiano and led by 
Hunyadi The Turks were turned 
back from the siege of Belgrade, 
but Hunyadi died in the same 
year 

1458-1496. MATHIAS COKVISDS {/*„ 
Just), the son of John Hunyadi 
and one of the greatest of the Hungarian 
feingSi. He was ulteen at Ms election, but 
Soon distinguished himself as a soldier, 
statesman and patron of art and Icarmng 


Intelligent, firm, crafty, yet just and noble, 
be re-estabhahed the power of the crown 
and made Hungaiy the dommant power m 
central Europe, if only for the brief space 
of his reign He once again broke the power 
of the oSgardhs and drew on the support 
of the lesser nobility. Development of a 
central administration; regulation and m- 
creaae of the tavea. Great lyealth: and 
luxury of tlie court. The Bwiiotlma Co^- 
Dim, consisting ot mote than 10,000 manu- 
senpts and books, many beautifully il- 
luicinated by Itahrni artists _ Mathias the 
patron of Reraissance learning Famous 
law code ( 148 C). Creation of a standing 
army {Block Tioop), composed first oj 
Bonemian, Moravian, and bilesun merce- 
naries This gave Afathias one of the most 
eflective figbUng forces in the Europe of 
fais day. Mathias* aims: to secure the 
Bohemian throne and ultimately the em- 
pire and tlien to direct a united central 
Europe against tfie TurlcS Long struggles 
against George Podiebrad 01 Bohemia 
ended with George’s death in 1471 , after 
Madilas lud been proclaimed Iving of Bo- 
hemia { 1470 ) Ecjuallj prolonged struggle 
against Emperor Frederick III, who had 
been elected King of Hungary by a faction 
of nobles in 1430 Frederick was nnaily 
bought off ( 1464 ), but trouWe cemti,ijed 
Mathias, disposing ct much greatti funds 
and forces than Frederick, conquered not 
only Sdesh and Moravja, but alvj lower 
Austno- His capital esUibltohed at Vienna 
( 14 S 5 ) MaUnas died at 47 , leaving Hun- 
gary the dominant state in centnal Europe 
and a dodsive factor in European ni- 
plomacy. {CokI p 410 ) 

e. THE SERBIAN STATES, 
1276-1493 

By tile end of ibo r^th century the Ser- 
bian states, like otliers of eastern Europe, 
had et'olveJ a strong secular and denial 
anstocracy wbich, to .1 large eitenf, con- 
trolled even the more ontslarding rulers 
la view of the general unsetUemeut ol 
the law regarding succession and inhen- 
tance, the tendency toward dynastic con&ct 
and temtorial disruption was very pro- 
nounced. in Hie western Bslfcans the 
situation was further complicated by the 
rivalry oi the Tvestern and eastern forms of 
Christianity, to say nothing of the per- 
sistence of the heretical BogomS teaching, 
especully 111 Bosnia, 

1276-1281. Dragutia, with the aid of the 
Hungarians, eei'sed the Serbian 
throne from hjs lather, Brnsh I. 
Having beat defeated in battle 
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1349. Attack upon Dushan by the ruler of 

of invasion 

ot Bosnia by the Serbs, rvho found much 

resentful 

of the Catholic proclivities of their rulers 
conquest of Bosnia was not com- 
pleted because of Dushaii’s diversion else- 
where, 

Dushan defeated Corn's of Hungary, 
who had been instigated by the 
pope to lead a Catholic crusade 
the Serbs now acquired Belgrade 
Dushan died at the age of 46 as he 
_vvn3 route to Constantinople 
ished his horxe of su/'r-p.ifi.T.rt- 

Bal- i 
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1355. 
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sessed p art cally a 1 the fo afied .oast 

1393, llv.iigs.ty recuveted Croatia and 
Dalmatia iroin the Bosnian Kiitg- 
dom ilunganan ctuiipaigns 
against, Bosnia tbaelf cotiUaued 
tor years, uduI the native eiements 
Lii 1416 t-jilled in tne Turks 
1427-1456. GEORGE BRAIfKOVICH, the 
nephew Qt Stephen Laaarewdi, 
Despot ot Serbia He built himself a new 
capital at Smendria (Swederoeo) on llie 
Dtianbe and attempted with Hungaxias 
support, to hold his own a,;aiiist the Turks 
Tlus policy led to a Turk ini asioii (uS^j 
and conquest ol the country tne Hun- 
gdrians, howerer, ^ai'ing Belgrade But 
in 1444 Brankovich, 'wnth ihc aid of John 
Hunyadi (p ^tS), recovered his possessions 
ana the Serbian stale ums recognised in 
tlie Treaty of Szegedm Thereafter Bronk- 
ovich deserted Hiinyadl and tried to main- 
tain. itimseif through, dose relations with 
the Turks 

1456-1458. Lazar III, die son o£ George 
Erankovtdi On bis death he 
left his kingdooi to 

1458-1459. Stephen Xojaashevich, the heir 
to the Bosnian throne, StepJien, 
as a Roman Catholic, was much 
disliked by the Serbs, who conse- 
quently offered less resistance to 
tbe Turks 

1459. The Turks definitively conquered 
and incorporated Serbia, with the 
empire 

1463. The Turks overran and conqueied 
Bosnia 

1483. Turlusn conquest of Herzegovina 
(Hun). 

1499. Conquest of Zeta (Montenegro) by 
the Turks 

f. THE EASTERN EMPIRE, 
1261-1463 

After the recapture of ConstanUaople 
by the Greeks in 12 O 1 the Empire of the 
Paiaeologi v^as siill a relatively small do- 
mam, consisting ot the torraer Niaieaa 
Empire the city of Constantinople anU its 
iiatnediate surroundings, the coastal part of 
Thrace^ southern Alacedonia with Thes- 
salonica, the islands of Imbros, Samotbracc, 
Lesbos, and Rhodes in Aimtoha the 
northeastern part was suil held by the 
Greek Empire of Tieb.'eond, wliidi in tfic 
course of the 13th cenluiy had manned to 
hold a balance between the Seljuk Ihirks 
and the Mongols and had become the great 
entrepdt of the eastern trade coining to 
jhe Black Sea by way of Persia and Ar- 
menia, The city and the court reached its 


highesi, prosperity and brilliance under the 
Emperor Alesias II (1297-1330!, whose 
reign was folloued by a period ot dynastic 
and facLionoi struggle, marked by unbe 
hevnble degeneracy and cruelty The reign 
oi John Alexins IH (i53o-r3qo) markea 
a second period of splendor, but the 15 iL 
century was one of deJme The empire 
came to an end with the Ottoinan conquest 
in 1461 (blit ruler, Dand, ia58--i4Lii7 
The European terntones of the earher 
empire were dnided betuceii the Greek 
Desputate of Lpirus and the Greek Duihj 
nf hfeopatras iThcSNaly, Loans), the Latin 
Duchy Qt Atliens. l)ie Latm Pnnap.ihry 
ol Achaia, and the I’eaeuan Dudsy of the 
Archipelago 

1261-1282, MICHAEL VIII (Bafar.ri'rgKG 
Me was the ablest oi the Paleoiogi, 
a nun who devoted Inmselt (o the resto- 
ration of Byzantine authority throaghout 
the Balkan area, peiusnng despite many 
setbacks 

1261. Mnh.Lel established a m 

the southeastern part ot the Pelo- 
ponnese (Morea), which was mdely e\- 
panded in the ensuing period Mistra 

(Misithra) became the capital of a flonnsh. 
ing principality and one of the great center', 
of iate-ByzoiiUne cultirc. 

1262. Michi.ei II ot hpirus was forced to 

recognize the suzer.unty ot the 
Gonslantinor'le emperor In a 
series oi campaigns jnuLh ot the 
despotate was legained for the 
empire Ijonfna taken, 2205) 
1264-1265 Constant laids of the Bulgars 
into Tiirace led to a, fornudable 
campaign .against them and the 
reconquest oi part ut Mausdonia 
1266. Charles oi Anjou became Rin^ 
of Sicily. He made an alliance 
with Baldwin U, the last Latin emptror, 
and, through the marriage of bs son witli 
the heiress ot Gie Villchardoains, e-si ended 
Ins autlionty oi'er Achani tie soon be- 
came hie most forirndable ojipoiicnt oi 
the Greeks, tor by the Tresiy of Viterbo 
(laOy) he took over the claims ot Baldwin 
11 

126T. Michael perinittrd the Genoese to 
estabhah theijitclves at Galata, 
across from Cnnsiantinviple, This w.is 
part of his policy of encouraging rhe Geno- 
ese at the erpense of tne Venetians, to 
whom, however, he had to grant privileges 
also (2268), 

1271. Heath of Michael II of Epirus, 
Charks of Aujou had alreatly 
taken Cottu tiaO;) and now miderfixik Gie 
conquest of the Epiran coast, tlie essential 
base for any advanoe art Thes$aJoaica and 
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Constantinople Du anzo was taken m 
Jotui Angeliis driven out of Epirus, 
jet u? as Lord ui Keopairas (to nigg) 
mcephortts 1 was the titular ruler of a 
Biudi-roduv.ea EpuMi _sUte (to lagS) 
Charles ot Anjou proclaimed, himseli K^ng ' 
of jUtJmitt- and entered into alluace with 
the Serbs, who had begun the construct ran 
of a l>*rge state by dovancing down the 
Vardar \ alloy 

1274. THE CO0KCIL Of tYON. 1 
Michael, m order to escape tram j 
the Angeiui dange'-, accepted the Roman 
creed and tlie primacy ot the pope, thus 
effecung llie ron’uon with Rome. This 
move purely political in intent, met with 
vigorous resistuiiv-e on the part oi the 
Oitliodux Gicek clergy nnii in tiie long run 
only served to acccnmale the antagonism 
^ of Grecl: and Latin. 

1274 , 1 Campaigns of Michael against the 
Angus ms in Epnus. These oam- 
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paigns were earned on year after year, 
with. \ trying success 

1278. The deadi of WiUiara of Viile- 
hardouin. Prince of Acbaia, gave 
the Greeks an opportumLy ro ex- 
pand their holding m the south- 
eastern part. 

1281. Michael VIU won a great victory 

over the Angevin s at Bemt. 
Thereupon Charles made an alliance with 
the papacy and vrith Vemce, with whidi 
the Serbs and Bulgars were aasociited, 
Michael in reply effected a rapprochement 
■with Peter oi Aragon. 

1282. The Sicilian Vespers Ip. apo). This 

blow at the Angevin power in 
Sicily served to relieve the pres- 
sure on the Greek Empire 
1282-1328. ASriiROIfICUS U. tlie wn oi 
Michael, a Jearned, pious, but 
weak ruler, whose first move 
WHS to gne up the hared union 
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with Rome and coaalwte the Orthodox 
clergy 

1285. Venice deserted the Angevin alliance 
and made a ten-year peace ftith 

1395-1320. MICHAEL IX, son of Androni- 
cus, co-emperor with his iather 
129G. The Serbs, continumg their advance, 
conquered western Macedonia and 
northern Albania Andronicus 
was obbged to recognize these 
losses 1 1 2g8) 

1302, Peace between the Angemas and 
the Aragonese. Andronicus, once 
again exposed to Angevin ambition, en- 
gaged Roger de Flor and oooo Catalan 
mercenaries ^the Catalan Cumpany) to 
fight against the Itahans They raised 
havoc at Constantinople, where 3000 Ital- 
ians are said to have been killed m the 
disoiders 

1304. The Catalans repulsed an attack of 

the Turks on Philadelphia, but 
they then turned and attacked 
Constantinople (1305-1307), with- 
out bemg able to take it 

1305. Murder of Roger de Flor. The 

Catalan Company became a ven- 
table scourge, roaming through 
Thrace and Macedoma and laying 
the oountiy waste. 

1311. The Catalans, having advanced 
into Greece, took tlie Duchy of 
Athens, where they set up a dy- 
nasty of their own 

1321-1328 Civil vs ar between the emperor 
and his grandson Andronicus. In 
the course of the struggle much of 
the empire was devastated 

1325. Andronicus was obliged to accept 

his grandson as co-emperor 

1326. RISE OF THE OTTOMAN TURKS 

in northwestern Anatoha. In 
1326 they took Brusa from the 
Greelts, and in 1328 Nicoraodia 
(p. 3»5) 

1328-1341 ANDRONICUS III, the grand- 
son of Andronicus II, who finally 
forced the emperor’s abdication (d. 1332) 
Andronicus III was a frivolous and irre- 
sponsible ruler, wholly unequal to the great 
problems presented by the rise of the 
Turkish and Serb powers (Sultan Orkhan, 
1326-1359, Tsar Stephen Dushan, 1331- 
^ 3:35s) 

1329 The Greeks managed to take the 

important island of Chios trom 
the Genoese 

1330 The Serbs defeated the Bulgars in 

a deasive battle and put an end 
to the Bulgdr power 

lSS*-ms Andronicus coaq d Thes- 


saly and part of Epirus from the despot, 
John II Orsini. 

1336. The Greeks reconquered Lesbos 
1340 Stephen Dushan, having conquered 
the Albaman coastal territory 
^as far as Valona) from the An- 
gevms, drov'e the Greeks out ol 
the interior and look Janiua 
1341-1376. JOHN V, the son ol Androni- 
L'us III, ascended the throne as a 
child, under the regency ol his 
mother, Anna ot Savoy 
1341-1347. CIVIL WAR IN THE EM- 
PIRE. John Cantacuzeae, sup- 
ported by the aristocratic ele- 
ments, set lumself up as a rival emperor 
John V was supported by the popular 
elements In the ensuing war much of 
Thrace and Macedoma was ravaged The 
war proved to be Uie undoing of the em- 
pire, smee both sides freely called m Serbs 
or Turks to support them 
1341-1351. TBGE HESYCHAST CON- 
TROVERSY in the Greek Church 
wduch added U) the confusion The con- 
troversy was really a conlhct between tlie 
mystic teachings emanaiing Jrom the mon 
asterics ot Mt Uhos tiounded 962 fl ) md 
tlie rationalism of the clergy. The Hes>- 
chasts {Zealots) supported Cantacuzene and 
were victorious with him. In the interval 
the dispute led to a great po[>ular, almost 
socialistic rising in Thessalonic.i, where the 
C-xtremists set up an almost mdependent 
state (1342-134.7). 

1343. The Venetians, t d-.ing adv antage of 
the civil wai, seized Smyrna 
1346. Stephen Dushan was crowned I m- 
peror of the Serbs and the Greeks 
and made preparations to seize 
Constanlmoplc and replace the 
Greek dynasty <r 

1347 Cantacuzene managed to take Con- 
stantinople, through treachcrv 
1347-1364 JOHN VI {CanUtcuzo^e)' sole 
emperor He made his sun 
Manuel despot of the Morea 
(134S) The Serbs held all of 
ilacedoma 

1351. Stephen Dushan besieged Tliessa- 
lomca. 

1353. The Ottoman Turks, called in by 

CaiiLacuzene, defeated the Serbs 

1354. The Turks established themselves 

m Europe, at Gallipoli, thus begin- 
ning their phenomenal career of 
e.xpansion (p. 325). 

1365 John V took Constantinople and 
forced the abdication of Cantacu- 
zene (d. 1383) At the same time Dushan, 
having taken Adnanopie, was advanang 
on the capitaL HIe sudden death (1355} 



led to tlie disintegration of the Serb Em* 
pire and to the removal of a great threat 
to the Greeks On the other hand, it lett 
the Christians an casiei prey to the ad- 
vancing Turks 

1365 The Turks, having ov errun Thrace, 
took Adnatiople, nhich became 
their capital 

136S John V who had keen captoed by 
Tsar Siiishman of Bulgaria, was 
liberated by hib cousin, Aruadeo 
ol Savoy. 

1369 John V appeared before the pope at 
Avignon and agreed to umon of 
the churches, m order to secure 
the aid ot the west against the 
Turks 

1376-1379, AH'DH.OHICTIS IV, the son ot ^ 
John V. who dethroned his father 
with the aid of the Genoese. 
1379-1391. John V, supported by the 
Turks, managed to recover his 
throne. 

1386. The henetuns recovered Corfu, 
which they held until 1797. 

1388 The Venetians purchased Argos and 
Naupiia 

1389. Battle of Kossovo (p 319). End 

of the great Seib Empire. 

1390, John VII, a grandson 01 John V, 

deposed the Utter, but alter a few 
months the old emperor was re- 
stored by his second son, Manuel 

1391-1125. MANUEl 11, an able ruler in 
a hopeless position. By tlus time 
the empire had been reduced to the city ot 
ConshinUnople, the city oi Thessalonica, 
and the prownce of Morea The Turks 
held Thrace and Macedonia. 

’1391-1395. The Turks, tinder Bayaad I, 
blockaded Conslatiiinople, and 
only the Christian crusade that 
ended m the disastrous battle of 
STicopolis (1596) gave the Greeks 
some respiie 

1397 Bayazid attacked Constantinople, 
vrfuch was valiantly defended by 
Matslial Boudcault This time the ad- 
vance of the Tatars under Timur distracted 
the Turks The defeat and capture of 
Bayazid in the battle of Angora (1402), 
led to a period of confusion and dynastic 
war among the Turks 
1422 The Turks again attacked Con- 
stantinople, because of Manuel’s 
support of the Turkish pretender 
Mustapha, against Murad 11 
1423. The Venetians bought the city of 
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JOHN VIII, the son of Manuel, 
whose position was, from the out- 
set, desperate. 

1428. Constantine and Thomas PalaeoLo- 
gus, brothers of the emperor, con- 
quered Frankish Morea, with the exception 
ot the Venetian ports In these last years 
the Morea was the most extensive and 
valuable part of the empire. 

1430. The Turks took Thessalonica from 
the Venetians 

1439. THE COUNCIL OF FLORENCE 
John VIII, having traveled to 
Italy, once again accepted the union with 
Rome and the papal primacy As on earlier 
occasions this step raised a storm of oppo- 
sition among the Greeks and to some extent 
facilitated the Turk conquests 
1444 A second crusade Irom the west 
ended in disaster when the Turks 
won a decisive victorj at V aine 
1446. The Turks frustrated an attempt of 
the Gieeks to expand from the 
Morea into central Greece. Cor- 
inth fell mto Turkish hands 
144S-1453. CONSTANTINE XI, the last 
Bysantme emperor 

1453 The siege and capture of Constanti- 
nople by Mohammed the Con- 
queror Ip 320) End of Eastern 
Empire after a ttiousund years 
ot existence 

1460 , Conquest of the Morea by the Turks 
End of the rule ot the Palaeologj 
in Greece 

1461 Conquest of the Empire of Trebi- 
zona, the last Greek state, by the 
Turks 

BYZANTINE CULTURE m the time of 
the Pdlaeoiogi The territonal and pohtical 
decline ot Ihe empire was accompamed by 
an evtraoidinary cultural revival, analogous 
to t’ne Renaissance m Italy The schools 
oi Constantinople flourishe'd and produced 
a group of outstanding scholars i phi- 
losophy Plaaudes, Plethon, Bessanon). 
In theology the dominant current was one 
of mysticism (Giegorj Psilainas and the 
HaycJtails, George Scholarinsk Historical 
writing reached a high plane in the work of 
John Cantacuzene, Nicephoras Gregoias, 
and, m the last years of the empire, of 
Bhrantzes, Bvieas, and Chalcocondylas 
Art, especially painting, was distinctly 
humanized and three different schools f Con- 
stantuiople, Macedonia, and Crete) cast a 
flood of splendor over the dosmg years of 
the empire Mistra, the capital oi the 
Moreaa province, became in the early isth 
century the center of a revived Greek 
national feelmg and a home of scholars and 
artists 
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EASTERN BUROPE 

g TKE OTTOMAN EMPIRE; 

1300-1481 ’ 

Tbi? p’jMeiKe of the Turls in ceattal 
Aaiii can be traced bach to at [east the biJb 
century a p (Orchon wscr^ptioas, Uealmg 
T.'vilh llie period bio-ebo) Thea Turks, 
of the Ochtiz ratPii}, were conquered h> 
the Uighurs m 74 :; and eonfinucd under 
their rule until Sue they in tuni ivere 
conqiicted hy the Kirghiq coming trom the 
west In the qth and loth centuries the 
Turks were converted to Islam, and in the 
nth century, having pushed tiiSir advance 
5nlo sputheustern Russia aud Iran began 
to attack, the By^antiue Empire 'the Sel- 
juks, a branclx of tiie Turks, took Baghdad 
lU 105 ;, and JO the following t.vo centuries 
built up ail imposing empire in Anatolia 
and the Middle Last (p asa) 

1243. The Mongols defeated the beljuks 
at Kosedagh. An itoha uader 
Afongf)! hureraiuty, disintegration oi the 
heljuk Kmpirc in Anatolia, appearance ot 
io' .il diiuisties m many platt,% especially 
along the Aegean coast 
1289. TraiUtiomil date of the death of 
Ertogrul, half'kgeadary leader of 
a Turkish tube sciimg as frontier 
guards Oil the border of the By- 
aantine Ltnpiie 

1290-1.326 OSMAN [Othnian) I, ira- 
dicional {ouadei of the Otwiuan 
dynasty. He continued the work of Ins 
fathei, but gc-ulually estuinled bis territory 
at (lie eipeiise of the Byaaimne Empiie 
wlui-h WT3.S weakened by the transfer ot 
many of ics irwitmr giuird'* to ihe Balkans. 
'The 'J'urks weie almost ceitamiy more 
civilizCii and less nomadic than has gener- 
ally been supuoiid Theie is evidence to 
show tlut Osmau had at iiis cononaand viell- 
orgamred forces (A' /si, a type of semi- 
rtligious uad posaihly HiereaiiUte as well 
ns military sncictyj But the Turkish 
adv-iiite seems to Iiave Intcen the form ot 
gfailujl mSUralion nioce ihau outaght con- 
quevi 

13iT-lS26. Siege of Bnisa by the Ottoman 
Te;rk<!. The town was iinaliy 
stat v'rd into subcjissun 
132«-t359. OBKHAN I, the first well- 
iiuthenJcated 1 eler and obviously 
the ecrg.inii.er ol the empire 
X329, The Tvuks deieated a Byrantine 
iorte under Andromeus III at 
Maltepe. 

1331. Nicaea taken by the Turks 
133t or 1338. Nicomcdia (Isrmd) taken 
by the Turks. 

1346. The Ottomans first crossed mio 
Europe, called la by the Emperor 
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John Cantacdzene, to support his claoms 
agdinst the Empress Anna. Orkhan 
marned Theodora daughter of Cantacu- 
sene 

1S49. The Turks again called m by Canta 
. curene, to aid him against the 
Serbiaa conqueror, Stephen Du- 
shan. 

1354. First settlement of the Turks in. 

Europe (Tzympe, on Gaihpoli), 
as a result of a lined appeal by Cantacucene 
tor aid They spread rapidly through 
Thrace On Orkhan’s death the state was 
already well-organized (first Ottoman, 
coinsi and the Turkish ruler was able to dic- 
le to the Byzantine emperors 
1359-1389 MURAD I 

1355. Adnanople taken by the Turks, 

who soon made it their capital 
( 1366 ), repkcing Brusa. Otgaiuzalion of 
die Janissary corps (date uncertain) com- 
posed of captAes taken in war, and later 
of levies 01 Ckristian cfularen 
1365. Ragasa made a comnieraa! treaty 
with the Turks, paying tribute 
1366 Crusade of Amadeus of Savoy. He 
took Gallipoli, but was soon 
obliged to abandon it. Victory 
01 Louis of Hungary neai Vidin 
1389-1372. Conquest 01 Bulgaria to the 
Balkan Mountains Shishman, 
ruler of Bulgaria, became a vassal 
of the Turks, 

I3T1. Defeat of the Serbs by the Turks at 
Ceraomen on the Mantea River; 
conquest ot Macedonia by the Turks. 
Raids into Albania and Greece. Continued 
interference oi the Turks m B>zi«ilae 
afidirs 

1385 Capture of Sofia by the Tiu-ts 

1386 Capture of Nish. Lazar 01 Serbia. 

became «, Turkish vassal 
1S87. Genoa made a treaty with Murad. 
1388 Venice made a treaty with the 
Turks 

1389, Jane 20 'June 15 tradiiional), BAT- 
TLE OF KOSSOVO. Murad 
defeated a cosdition of SerOs, Bulgars, Bos- 
nians, Wsllachuns,, and Albaiuans Lazar 
was kilted m battle, Murad assassinated 
just after 11 , by a Serb 
1389-1403. BAYAZID I. He began hm 
career by haiing his brother 
Yakub strangled The Serbs were 
treated leniently and Bayazid 
turned his attention to AnatoLa 
1391. Invasion of Karamania (the leading 
Anatolian emirate) by Bayazid, 
who conquered part of it Several of 
the other emirates peacefully absorbed. 
By r 39 j the Ottoman Empire esiended 
east to &vas. 
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1391 1398 First s ege of Consta Uiiople 
by the Turks. Bayazid made and 
uamade emperors and extracted 
a heavy tribute. 

1396. CRtrSADE OF NICOPOXIS. led 
by Sigitincfid of Hungary, sup- 

g orted by Balkan infers and by irecci, 
rermssi, and English knights, as veil as 
by the Eom^ ana Avignon popes V'tnn e 
and Genod negotiated with hath aides. The 
knights assembled with great pomp at Buda 
and proceeded along die Danube of Ni- 
copolis, pllidgmg and slaying On Sept, sj 
they met the Turks about four miles south 
oi Hicopolis. The knights imored all ad- 
vice and prc*ssed forward, after an nuUal 
success they were completely overwhelmed 
and niany captured. Forces were about 
20,000 on each side. 

1397. Invasion of Greece by the Turks, 
who advanced as far as Corinth, 
though ihey did not take Athens 
1400. Invasion ot Anatolia by the Mongols 
under Tininr (p 330). They took 
Suas Provocative attitude of 
Bayazid 

1403, July 20 BATTLE OF AEGORA 
(Ankara;, JJayaaid, deserted by 
most of his Turkish vas&ais, was completely 
defeated and captured Timur restored 
many of the TurkiiA emirs ard advanced 
to Nicaea and Brusa The Ottoman Em- 
pire on the verge of dissolution. Dispute of 
Bayaaid’s sons lor the succession 
1403. Mohflsiined defeated Ms brother 
Musa and became sultan of 
the remaining ‘isiatic posstsssions (retire- 
ment oi Timur from Anatolia, 1403) Su- 
leiinaa became feullau of the Europeun 
territory, 

1403. Suleiman crossed to Anatolia and 
drove Mohammed into the moun- 
tains Moit of the cams rdn- 
sututed by Timur were reduced 
to obedience 

1406, On Suleiman's return to Europe. 
Mohammed regained control in 
.-Vnatoha. He sent Ms brothe*" 
Musa to WallacMa to attack 
Suleiman from the north 
1410, Musa took Adrianople, but was de- 
feated by Suleiman 

1411. Stleinian, having returned to Ana- 
toba, was captured and strangled 
His place in Europe was taken by 
Musa 

1413. Mohammed cro.ssed to Europe, de- 
feated and killed Musa, and re- 
established Ms power over the 
whole empire 

1413-1421. MOHAMMED 1 (ike 

He devoted most of his energy to 
consolidating his authority 


1416. First war with Vetuce, due chiefly 
to Turkish activity m the .Aegean 
The Doge Eoredano destroyed a 
lurkish fleet off Gallipoli, uhere- 
upon Molununed wisei> made 
peace 

1431-145i MURAD H. 

1423. Mustafa, a supposed son. of Bnyurid 
supported by the Greek erapecor, 
Manuel If, defeated Alurod's troops near 
Adnanopk but faded tj get any support 
trom Anaiolia He w.is ulUmatciy cap 
tured and eificuted Mmad, m revenge, 
began to besiege Constantinople, but soon 
gave up the attempt. 

1423 The Venetians took over Salomki 
from the Greeks, us part of a plan 
ot co-operation agairsr the Turks 
142S-J430. War between Vemce and the 
Turks. A Turkish fleet ravaged 
the Aegean stations of Vccace, and in 
14.30 the Turls took Sulomki. They then 
conquered most ot Albania and Epirus 
The VeneUaiis, having become in'mlved 
m war with Milan, were forced to make 

ptai (' 

1442 Tie 'lurks, having invaded Hun- 
gary, were deieated by John Hun- 
yadi, a frontier lord of uncertain 
origin, most famous of the tighters 
ugamst the Turks. 

1443. Crusade against the Turks, insti- 

gaied by the pope and composed 
of Hungary, Foiand, Bosnia, WalUcka, 
and Serbia I'iie crusaders, led by Hun- 
yadi, took Msli and advanced to bofiu 
Alarud thereupon maae the ten-year Truce 
of Szegedm, with Vladi&tav of Hungary, 
by it Serbia was freed and VallacM.v 
abaiHoaed to Hungary 

1444. Murad voluntarily abdieVed m 

lavcii ot his tourtfen-year-old soi^ 
Mohunnicd 'The Hungarians, encouraged 
by the pope, thereupon broke the truce ami 
renewed the crusaua (bept). They ad- 
vanced through Bulgaria to I'anoa. where 
they wcTt, to meet the ^hips of Venme that 
« ere to cany them, to ConsUntinople. But 
the Venetians stayed at Galhpoh and did 
not even prevent iVIurud from trossing from 
Anatolia; Aluwd resumed cue throne and 
on IMov. 10 completely defeated the cru- 
saders at Varna (Vladislav killed;. 
1448, Oct. 17 Second battle ot Eossovo, 
Murad defeated Himyadi, who 
had again invaded Sexlu,. 
1451-1481. MOHAAIMED H {Ihe Co»-> 
gueror). He was only 21 when he 
succeeded Ms father, but teems to have 
been unusually^ well-educated and, like 
others of the early suIUins, a man of pro- 
nounced inteUectual tasces From the very 
outset he deioted his attention to the 
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apture of Cons an nople tQe center o 
ntr ^ue ag.nnst Ttirhsh rule. 

1452 iMohammed omplated ie Castle 
of Europe (Runuh His^ar) at tie 
narrowest pouit of the Bosporus,, oppo^te 
the older Castle of Asia iAnadcH, Utssar). 
Xhis loSured frecdoiti ol DassA^e netneen 
Ansitotia and Europe and at etc same time 
controlled the suppnes of Constantinople 
Its erection led to war with the Byzaahne 
emperor, Constantine 

1453, Feb.-May. SIEGE OF COUSTAR- 
TIlfOPlE, at tliat time Iax<rely 
depopulated ana very poor Constantine 
had only some 10,000 men at his command 
and was unpopular because 01 bs etforts 
to reunite tire eastern and western churches^ 
He received some aid trom the Venetians 
and Genot.se, but his chief asset was ttie 
tmiKendous wall-iysrem ot the oty Xhe 
Turks concentrated between 100 000 ami 
150,000 men outside the city Thej had a 
aubstanUa! fleet, hut tins vus shut out irom 
the Golden Horn by an iron chain. Most 
important was the heavy .irtiBery, built by 
.i Hungarwn mnegade, Urban for Moham- 
med. Thfc WaiUs Here oontmuaily bom- 
barded, but the aefaaders managed fo 
close the breaches Ho ally Moliawmed 
had some co light ships dragged oterland 
from tim Bosporus to the Golden Horn. 
Thect forced the defenders to divide their 
attenlion (Jn May 29 the Turks delivered 
a great attack on the Romanos Gate and 
torceJ an entry Constantins was tailed 
In tl’c mCdee and many 01 the befendeK 
escaped on Veneuan and Genoese ships 
i'iie city was given up to pilkge tor three 
days, ifoliammed mod at hrst to populate 
it with Turks, but had inditEcrent success. 
He then repupulated it with Greeks uiid 
Vhher Christians, chiefly arusana, and gave 
tiie Greek patriarch, Gennadios, consider- 
abk- civil as iVuH as reLgious authority over 
the Ortfcodo.x lahaintants throughout the 
empire, honoewhat later similar authority 
u/er the Armenian community was given 
to tlie .Armenian patriarch (nidlet system) 
Constant snojile (Istambni) soon became 
the Turkish aipital Churches werp trans- 
formed into mosques (notably Santa So- 
phial and palaces built (Old Serai, 00 m- 
(ileted i 4 Sii; Hew Serai, completed i 4 t>?). 
riie scat of government became mote 
firmly fixed and Mohammed evolved a 
complete u.daiinistraUYe system, with an. 
tiabocafe system of training (palace school, 
sU''e Kouseiioid). Much ol the court 
ceremonial was borrowed from the Greeks, 
though the institutions were fundainen tally 
Turk. 

31456. Mohamtned besieged Belgrade, aiter 
repented raids by Htmyadi, who 
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rel-eicd the aty, but died soon afterward 
(Aug), Thereupon Mohanuned subdued 
Serbia 11456 - 1458 ) and Bosnia and Herze- 
govma ( 1 ^ 58 - 1461 ), whore msny of the 
upper dashes accepted Islam, la the same 
years the Turkish fleet took most or the 
Genoese stations lu the Aegean and an 
army overran the Morea, deposing the lost 
PaUeologi 

1456-1463. The Albanian canapaigc, against 
Scaaderbeg (George Castriota), a 
condutUnre edncaied at the Turkish court, 
who had escaped m 1443 . Scanderbeg was 
130 the pay ol .Alphonse of Aragon-Napies 
until 145 S and thereafter m the pay of 
Venice He wus repeatedly driven back 
by the Turks, but from his sfronghoid 
at Kruia he mamtamed a vigorous resist- 
ance. When he died ( 1467 ), Albania was 
quickly conquered and incorporated in the 
tiJipire 

1463-1475. FIRST GREAT WAR BE- 
TWEEN THE TURKS AND 
VENICE, resulting Irom interference with 
trade and from the Turkish threat to the 
Venetian stations on the Greek and Al- 
banian coasts. The humaaist pope, Aeneas 
Siitius \,Fius III, attempted to organme a 
crasade and Hungary joined Venice, But 
only a small and miscellaneous force was 
cubectea at Ancona. 

14Bg, The Turks raided Dalmatia and 
invaded Croatia 

1470, July. The Turks, with a huge fleet 
and landing force, conquered 
Negroponte (Euboea) from the 
Venetians 

1473. The Venetians induced die Persians 
to attack the Turks, vfhiie they 
raided the Anatolian coasts. The 
Persians were defeated at Er- 
chigan 

1477-1478. The Turks took Kroia, Akssio, 
and Drivasto in Albania. Scutari 
was tv, nee besieged and -Turkish 
raiders reached tue veiy outskirts 
of Venice 

1479, Peace between Venice Rnd the 

Turks. The Venetians gave up 
Scutari and tlieir Albanian stations, but 
they kept Dukigno, Antivari, and Du- 
razro; they gar e up Hegroponte and Lem- 
nos and paid an annual tribute of 10,000 
ducats for permission to tmde in tne Black 
Sea 

1480. A Turkish force occupied Otranto 

in southern Italy. 

14S0-14S1 Siege of Rhodes, held by 
the Liughts of St John, last 
Christian outpost in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Mohammed died before the siege 
could be suctessiuSly completed 

iCmf f 420 .) 
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D. AFRICA DURING THE MIDDLE 

AGES 

AFRICA 


the Mstoty oj Mediierranum Africa sec pp, 262 - 263 ) 


Tie earliest history of Africa is shrouded I 
in obscurity. Xa the north the original 1 
inhabitants appear to have been of some | 
white stock (the ancestors of die Berbers), I 
while south of the Sahara the countiy vras 
populated by IMcgnliob, a small race ot 
Negroes of whom the Pygmies, Bushmen, 
and Hottentots are probably the descend- 
ants The Negnllos were evidently pushed I 
to the northwe&t and south by a great 
mvasioa (possibly c. 30,000 B.c.) ol a larger 
Negro race arriting trom the other side ot 
tire imltan Ocean and landing on the cential 
part eJ the eastern coast. From the new- 
comers the Bantu denve. A second gteat 
rc Vdsiofi from overseas lollowed and pushed 
the Negrdlos even (archer tn tae west, 
thougii there seems to have been much 
inttriuLcture m the region north ut the 
equ,itor, lorming thd various Sudanese 
tribes In all hhelihood there was also 
a good deal of rndltralion of Semitic stocks 
into the aorthern part of the continent, 
both west (Cartnage) and east (Syria) The 
earlier inhabitants wore duefiy hunters, 
but Ltie Negro imaders hroug-ht pastoral 
and agncultural pursuits and introduced 
polished Slone and iron. Very few jaoau- 
ments of the earher ages have survived 
The great stone rums ^Zinihabwe) ot lino- 
desia have been variously dated from the I 
lotli century b c. to the r^th ceatmy ao. 
They may have been built by the Bantu, 
though the weight oi expert opinion seems 
to favor tlie habeans from the Yemen 
(lotn century AD) or Dravidians trom 
India 

r. Jst to 6 tli century A.D The Kingdom of 
Asum m northern Ethiopia and 
la. southwestern Arabia (obelisks of Axum) , 
direct contact with the Greek world, con- 
version of the country to Cbnstianity by 
Erumentius (early 4 th cenlmy). The con- 
necriou with the Christian east was brolcen 
by die Arab conquests ( 640 --} 
540.71A CONQUEST OF NORTH ! 
ATRICA BY THE ARABS, begin- ! 
ning with Egypt and spreading I 
westward (p. 1 S 4 et seq ) j 

c 980. Settlement of Arabs from Muscat . 
and Persians from Shirar and I 


Bushire along the eastern coast, south tis 
far as Cape Corrienies. They toimdod 
the towns ot Mogdisiiu, Melinde, Alom 
basa, Kolwa iQuiloa), and Sofaia and traded 
with the natives ol the interior in slaves, 
iTOty, and gold that was shipped to India 
and Aiabij 

loth century. Apogee of the Kingdoia of 
Ghana (capital Kumbi), which 
had been founded m the qth century, sup- 
posedly by people of Seuiitic ej-traclion i t 
exiendt d from near the Atlantic coast al- 
most to Timoukiu and was an cssenti.il!/ 
Negro state consisting ot a group os fedei- 
ated tribes naih ,1 sur[;risini 4 ly developed 
culture (visits ol i he Arabs Ib'i llMik il and 
Masudi ui the l^.te loUi ceuiury). There 
appears to have been an active trade with 
Morocco by way ol the Sahara 
105i. Begummg of CUe Islamic conquest 
of U e-t by the Almoravdds 
under Abdallah ben Vassin several of 
thenative dynasties u’cre coftverted.thougU 
the masses appeal to have reuined their 
original belicis 

1076. The .\lmoravida pillaged Kuinbi, 
tire capital of Ghana, wiuch never 
entiiely recovered fts dcJine na*- evi- 
dently hasiteucd by ibe giuwiiig bdiicunosis 
of the region. The breakup of the Ghana 
Empire led to thefornmlioa (nth century)'' 
Ot succession states ilJiara, wladi existed 
till 0 : 754 ), Soso, the two Mosoi states south 
of the bend of Lite Niger, and Maiidmg 
The ruler 01 Jlauding was conveitvd to 
Islam, as was a^so the ruler of Sotigboy, a 
great empire wliidi sprang up (c bqo) on 
the middle Niger and came to divide West 
Atnca With M.mditig. 

1203. Sumangiiru, greatest of the rulers 
of Soso, plundered Kumbi 
1224. Siinianguni conquered and anntved 
Mandng. 

1235 SttA Biate, powettiil king of the 
Mandmeos. defeated the ivilet oi 
Soso and rc-eslablished his inde- 
pendence. In 1240 he destroyed 
KiimU 

1307-1332. Apogee of the Mandingo Em- 
pire under Gongo Musa, who 
extended his dommions uatd they covered 
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most We-st Africa, after defeaiin-^ and 

^bjectmg the Songhoy Enupn-e 

Bnihani, uuUure of TimbaiLtu (founded 
13th cent i, 

1352-1383. The great Arab traveler Iba 
Batiita, having crossed the iakara, 
visited the Mandingo Empire, of 
wbidi lie ivrote a description 

1433. Tne Tuaregs from the Sahara took, 
and sai Led TunbuLtu 

1433. The Portuguese explstera first I 
rounded Cape Bojador, beginning i 
h long senes of expedliioJis along 
the coast (p, 363) 

1463. The Sonithoy ruler recaptured Tim- 
buktu Jrom the Tuaregs. 

1471. The Portuguese founded the post 
of San Jorge d’el Alma cm the 
fruinea coast 

1487. The Portuguese reached TmilniLtu 
overland from the coast. 
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14S0. The Portuguese ascended the Congo 
tor about aexs miles and converted 
the King of the Congo Empire (i4Eh 
cent-). They established a post at Sao 
Sairaior ana exercised a wide inSuence 
ia the r^ion until the end of the 16th 
century. 

1493-1529. Greatness of the Songhoy 
Empire under Askia Mohamined, 

, who conquered the larger part of the Man- 
1 dingo Empue and pushed his conquests 
I to the east beyond ilie Niger. Visit of Leo 
Africanus (1507) 

150S-1S07. The Portuguese took Pofala 
and Kihva from the Arabs and 
fjuuded Mozambique In 1513 they as- 
cended the Zambezi, establishing posts at 
Sena and Tete Missionaries probably- 
penetrated much of the ninterland, but 
details are not fcnown 

(Coni p ) 
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E. ASIA DURING THE MIDDLE AGES 

1. PERSIA 


1349. The end of the troubled reign oi 
Nushirwan was also the end ol 
the dynasty of the Il-Khans ol 
Persia They were succeeded bj 

1336- 1411. The Jalayurs, in Iraq and Azei- 

baijan, 

1313-1393. The Muzaffaxids in Pars, Kir- 
man and Kurdistan, 

1337- 1381. The Sarbadands m Khorasan 

The Muzaflarids and Sarbadands 
were overthrown by Timur, and 
the J alayrs by 

1378-1469. The Turkomans of the Black 
Sheep, who ruled Azerbaijan and 
Armenia until they were succeeded 
by 

1337-1502. The Turkomans of the White 
Sheep. 

1369-1405, TIMUR (Ta>nerlane), th& vi- 
zier of the Mongol Chagatay 
Khan Suyurghatmish, usurped the power 
of his master Between the years 1380 
and 1387 be overran Khorasan, Jurjan, 
Mazandaran, Sijistan, Afghanistan, Fars, 
Azerbaijan, and Kurdistan In 1391 he 
completely defeated Toqtamish, the Khan 
of the Golden Horde 

1393, Timur took Baghdad and reduced 
Mesopotamia. Alter an invasion 
of India (1397) he marched against Anatoha 
and routed the Ottoman Turks at Angora 
(p 326) The empire of the Timurids 
(untd 1500) was soon restricted to Transot- 
ania and eastern Persia 
1404-1447, SHAH RUKH, fourth son of 
Timur, whose reign was noted for 
its splendor. He caincd on successtul cam- 
paigns against Kara Yusuf, head of the 
Turkoman dynasty of the Black Sheep 
(1390-1420), who ruled Azerbaijan, Shir- 
van and other regions ot the northwest 
Kara Yusuf was obliged to recognize the 
suzerainty of the Timurids, though Kara 


Vusut and his successor, Kara Iskender 
(1420-1438), and Jehan bhah (1435-1467) 
were effective rulers of all northweslern 
Persia Jehan Shah for a brief period 
(1458) held even Herat 

1452- 1469 Abu Said, last ot tlie Timurid 

dynasty This period was marked 
by the great expansion ot the 
Turkoman power under 

1453- 1478 UZUN HASAK, ol the dynasty 

ol the White Sheep. Plus dynasty 
had established Uselt under Hasan’s grand- 
father, Osman Beg Kara lluk (d 143O and 
ruled the territory about Diabekr Hasan 
rapidly extended his authority over j-Vr- 
mema and Kurdistan Ills deteat by the 
Ottoman Turks (14O1) turned his attention 
eastward, and led to hvc large-scale raids 
into Georgia. 

1467. Uzun Hasan defeated and killed 
Jehan Shah of the Black Sheep 
and took over his terntonts 
1469. XJzim defeated, captured, and killed 
Abu Said the limuud sultan, 
who had marched against him J'hercupon 
Pldsan became effevtive rukr of ikrmema, 
Kurdistan Azerbaijan, and Iran He 
entered with Venice into a treaty directed 
against the Ottoman Turks, but the 
artillery that was sent him never reached 
him , and he was deleated by Moliammed 
II m 

1473 The battle of Eraindjan. On hie 
death he was succeeded by his son 
1478-1490 JAQUB, who continued his 
father’s policies and gave the 
country firm and enlightened rule 
1492-1497. RUSTAM SHAH, who sue 
ceeded to the throne after a severe 
dynastic conflict His dcilh vvas followed 
by confusion and by the emergence of the 
new Salavid dynasty, under Shah fsmail 

{Coni ^ 526 ) 


2. INDIA 


a, NORTHERN INDIA 

The White Huns or Hephthalites, a j 
branch of the Mongol Juan-juan who domi- | 
noted Central Asia (407—55 had oc 


cupied Bactna (425) and, after defeat 
by Sassanid Bahrain Gor (42SJ, Gandhara 
Victory over Sassamd Peroz (4S4) freed 
them for raids from the Punjab into Hin- 
dustan. 
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c. SOO-&02 Toratttaiia ruled as far as Eran j 
(E Malwa, mscnp, ol his JSt i 
yearj 

602~c» 538 Wiikirakula from Sialkot con- 
frolkd GwdUor (insenp ol 
year) and Jt^shnur Ijh.i.iiugiipta probably 
expelled him from Eran fsio) Yaso- 
dhcinnan of Mandasor ( f) boasts (533) of 
Mctory over !iim Although the Huns in 
Central Asia were eruslied by Turks and 

Sassanuns (.553-567), their chiefs kept rank 
m the Punjab and Eajputaaa till the nth 
century 

606-647 HAliSHA, fourth K-iixg of Thanes- 
war north. o£ I)elhi (uew era Oct 
6o5), sui tecdeii his brother-in-law as Iving 
of Kahauj (io>dl title 612), and quickly 
conquered an empire across iwrthetn. India 
to which he left no heir. He received an 
embassy {64.3) from the Emperor IGng 
T'ai-tsung, A poet and dramatist, he pa- 
tronised men of letters He is ueU known 
through Sana’s poetic romance 
charila, whhh is tashiojiably studded with j 
recotiUitu vocabulary drawn Irom lexicons [ 
Ol larc words, and by the Bst yu chi {Record 
of tt'iilirn Land'>) of his guest, the pilgfim 
Hsuan-tsang, wliui,e exact obocrvations ra 
iiidia (bjCt-e-t iJ have given pni.eless guid- 
ance to iiiudein archaeology tlsuan-tsang 
too, after long study at Saknda, brought 
together in his 1 ijmpUnidtralastddhi, the 
classic anthology 01 lexis and cominent 
of tile Vogachara or Dharmakkghana 
sthool 

Tantnam meanwhile sought to secure for 
Its adejits 1,1 rnagit aits, through esoteric 
re,rts (Miiiru) uiid charms, rapid attainment 
01 JSuddhahood or at least supernatural 
powers I’.vrti.d syacretknr with Sivaista 
led to .1 < nit ot \ airochaiia and vanous new 
■jlivinrtics,, Lirgdy Itmlilc or erotic bpelb 
(dhiirditu) aiipiar early (Ch trans 4th 
cent ), hut ilic ran, kiKrama, is m part the 
work of Stkyanihr.- (c S50) Tontmi^ 
seems to h.ive Huurislied s fnefly along the 
northern burderl;irul Buddnism, however, 
progrtshively disappciircd from India I’^um 
the oth temurv, lingering in Bengal and 
Kihar until the ilcoicra conquest (iscr2,i. 
It was largely absorbed by Ilinduism or 
umted uiih-it 

641. A second Chinese embassy, under 
'h ang 1 IsuiUi-lse, having been at- 
tacked by !i ucurjxir ou u local throne 
(Tiriiut, imifk of idUua secured 7°°° 

troops Srt*m Amsuv.irman King ui 'Nepal, 
and 1200 from hh son-in-law Sroi^- 
tsati-syaiBtxH King of Tibet, captured tiie 
malcfai fur, and haled him to Changan 
104**) e 

c- T30-e. 7*0 YASOV Xiu* « 


Kanaui, an author, patronized the Braknt 
poet Vatepatuaja and Bhavabhuti, a Sanskrit 
dramatist ranked by Indian criticism next 


to Xalidasa 

c 725-H9T. T1 i£ Buddhist kings 

rulk Bengal itill c 1125) and 
ilagadha Leading rulers Dl^naapala 
(c 770-c 833), and Devapala (c. SH3-C 
bbij, who endow'ed a nionastery ioundea 
at Xalanda by Balaputradeva, hung of 
Sumatra. 

c. 1125-c. 1225? Senas from the Carnatic 
gradually advanced irom North 
Orissa into Bengal. 

c. 1169-c 1199. Lakshmanasena patron 
ized Jayadevd, whose Gitagovtndu, 
mystic call to love ot Kitshna, is hailed by 
Kmth as a world masterpiece in umon of 
sound with sense Tightening of_ caste 
restrictions was accompanied by ongm ot 
ktiimism: prohibition of Mian Age 01 luy 
girl below her own caste, which lea to in 
fanticidc; and rise m caste by marriage to 
man of hiuher caste, which led to polygamy 
of hign-casle husbands to collect dowries. 


b. WESTERN INDIA 

Western India, thanks to rnany impreg- 
nable fortresses ui Rajputana, was usually 
divided among local dynasties irom the 
time of the Gupta power to the adtent of 

the Mohammedsns 

c. 430-766. A dynasty of Maltrakas, 
foreigners of the Rajput type, 
usually independent at \ alabhi in ou- 
lashtra, created u Buddiust scholastic 

center which rivaled Nalanda Then gilts 

reveal that Buddhist images wwe honored 
with piiju of the kind devoted to Hindu 

c. 550-861^'^ THE GURJARA horde of 

iioruELfls sststoiislicd 
a dvnasfv of iw'elve kings at Man- 
dor m c^tral Rajputana. Two 
reiired to Tain contemplation, and. 
a third to self-starvation. 

712- Arab raids from Sind devastated 
Guierat and Broach (734-743) 
and feslly shattered the Maitraka 
dynasty (ybb). 

C. 740-1036. THE GT7RJARA-PRATHI- 
HARA PYRASTY, by uniting 
much of northern India, excluded theMos- 
leins till till end of tbs loth centuiy. Protm- 
nent early rulers Nagabhato 1 (c 

74,Q-c. 760), who defeated ^e Ari^, \ut- 

sia-ja (c 77 ;-c Nagabhata II 

fc Soo-ggd) , conqueror of Itauauj. 
746-c. 974 The Chapas (or Cuapotkatas). 

a. Gurjar^a' cl^n, founded Anahil^ 
patA (,ar Anajutapuni, jaA) 
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pmc pal aty of wes em Ind a until he 
i^th century. 

B31-i310, A Dravidian dynasty of Chaa- 
dellas ;.iii present BundelkliandJ 
built iiuraerous Vaishnava tem- 
ples, notably at Elhajuralio, imdei 
Vasotannan (c 930-954} and 
Dhanga (954-1002). 

c fidO-c. S90. Mihira, or Bhoja, detoted 
to Idshiiu and the Sun ruled trom 
the Sutlej to the Narmada, but 
failed to subdue Kashmir 
«. S60-C. l&OO. The Paramaxas of Dhara, j 
near Indore, ii'ere known for wo I 
rulers: Munja (974-0 994) y^ho invaded 
the Deccan, and Blio]a (c. loid-iooo; 
au'hor oi books on aitronomy, poetics 
and arctitecture, and tounder oj a Sanskrit 
college 

c 974'C, 1240. The Chalukja or Solatiki 
Rajput dun, led by Mularaja 
(kaown nates 974-995) ruled from 
Anahdlapura over Suraslitra and 
Mt Abu 

977-1186. The Ghaznavid (Yamim) dy- 
nasty ruled at Gh-am and Lahore 
It nas founded by SubaJiiagui (977-097;, a I 
Turkish slave converted to IbUni, w'flo e.\- | 
tended his rule from the Okus to the Indus . 
and broke the power of a Hindu confederacy ; 
vhicn included King Jaipai of IShatinda, t 
the Guqata Prathinara King oi Kanauj. 

and the Chandella King Dhanga, 
998-1020. MAHMUD OP GHAZNI made 
17 plundering raids into the Pun- 
jab (defeat of Jaipal, root) to Kangra 
(loogl, Mathura and Kanauj fioxS-rp), 
Grv'ahor (1022), and Somnath {j 024 ~ 2 t>) 
Vast destruction, p.liage of immensely rich 
Bandu terapies, and vyholesale massacre 
rasulted only in ennchmsnt of Ghazni and 
annetaUcuj of the I’uoj^b Ghazni, licir 
to the rich artistic heritage of the bumamds 
ot northeastern I^eisia, was novy one o£ the 
most btiliunt capitals oi the Islamic wond 
Alberaui (973'-! 048) of Khiya, tlie leading 
suentist of Ilia time, followed Alahmud to 
the Punjab, learned Sanskrit, and wrote 
the jn valuable Takhik-i Hind [Inguiry buo 
Iwi’d). 

1093-1143. The Chalukya ruler, Jayasiniha 
Sidditaraja, a p«.ti03i of letters, 
although himself a Saiva, organized dis- 
putations on philosophy and religion, and 
favored a Jam monk, Hemachandra, who 
coat erted and dominated 
1143-1172. Kumarapala. As a good 
Jam, he decreed respect for Lie 
(ahtmsa), prohibited alcohol, dice, and 
animal fights, and rescinded a laiy for 
confiscation oi property of widows without 
sons He also built (c iidp) a new edifice I 


abuut the Saiva temple of Sonianatha 
I which had been reconstructed by Bfmna- 
( deva i (lorz-rodej alter destruction by 
the Moslems 

1151-1206- I he Shansabar 1 Persip.n Princes 
of Ghur (Ghorj haying burned 
I Glunii drove the Yairnni 

I to the PunjcD and deposed them 

there (ziSo) 

1172-1176 Ajayapala. s Smva reactionary, 
ordered the mass-icre ot Jains and 
sack ot their temples uniJ he was assassi 
I nated, when Jain rale oos restored under 
1 a major of the palate \>1 ujsc descendants 
displaced the dynasty (c ic+o; 

Two Jain temples at Mt. .Abu are the 
work of a gov'crnor, Viniata Saha (1031), 
and a tnlmsier Tejpala I'lrjo) Built of 
white marble wiui a protusion ol orna- 
mented colonnades, brackets, and eUbo- 
mtely carved ceilings, they are the most 
elegant veiuon oi the uoilhcrn or Indc- 
Aryan architectural style 
Kashmir, already ic. 100 10) an im- 
portant home ot the Sarvastivadm Bud- 
dhist sect, remained a ccntei lor Buddhist 
studies ttiU the totii cent . dcgtnerute 
bet ore the Modem lomiuest, 1540) and 
of Sanskrit bttriiliiro (unlh tod,ijd. Its 
history nom c 700 is rather fully known 
through Uie Rojaforan^im of Kalhana 
(c. iiooj tne sole eaiiy Indian historian 
who consuBtxl literary sources and inscrip- 
tions but accepted even .iDsurd tradition 
yiibout ailuism 

1175-1208 Mohammed of Ghur, hlu’iaz- 
ud-Din, iindertoon conquest of 
Hindustan by capture ot iMalian and Uch. 
He ruled horn Ghazni as governor for 
his cider brother, Ghiyas-ud-Din Moham- 
med, whom he succeeded as ruler of Ghur 
(1203) 

1192. A battle at Taraoii (14 ri fcorti 
Thanesar) deoisivcly crushed a 
new Hindu confederacy led by the Chauhau 
King of -Ajmer and Delhi Cumbersome 
traditional tactics, disunited command, and 
caste restrictions hmdi'-apped the Hindu 
armies tn conflict with the mounted arch- 
ers from the north .vest Victory led to 

occupation of Delhi (1103), conquest 
ot Bihar where the organized Buddhist 
community was c-vtingu-shed (c. 1x07), 
Bengal ic tiooi, and the Chuidella state 
in Bundelkband Alohammed appointed 
Kutb-ud-din Aibak, a slave from Turke- 
stan, viceroy of his IniJiMi conquests, 
and left haw full discretion (1102, confirmed 
ir9S)- 

1206-1266 A dynasty of slave kings, the 
first of siv to rule at Delhi (until 
igadj, was founded by Aibafc (killed play- 
ing polo- raro) 
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r e nuf-en ly vsxak ea y Mo lem 
T^uie n Ind a 6 lo eii tixi^nOy Hjmiu 
trooij^! and cnwAii agcnU, -Bekome alle- 
giajjte ol kndliolder^. imd afiord 
tieir nauve siAjcas mart the same limited 
pwtevtion (inditding taut religious toJera- 
(lOHj) and justice to TiiJiicH were sC" 

oisfotncd Rebeis, faoih ifindu and 
lM('sk(E, nert slau'cfaiertd with mtliJess I 

bailurity, | 

1211-1236 Sharas-ud-diuKtatwis}!, ablest 1 

s];u<- and son-ia Li,v of Mhak ' 
sui-cudca to lus lands in tht Ganges Valley 
only, Ijul A’cw%ctecl the ij{ipar Punjab 
(til 7) Jkr-g.'l u-535j, me lower Punjab 
with Smfl (laiS) and Gt.aitor after a long 
Siege (,l'cb-~Dtc itjsj He «d.tmct,d to 
sack kjjain (1234) 

1229 - He was invested as Sultan of India 
bj' llie Abbisid Caliph of Bagh- 
dad. 

IsUm^c architects brought to India a 
dm i loptd txaij.uon of a spacious, Ighl, and 
Jiiiy prayer chamber covered by arch, vault, 
s'lid dome, erected with aid ot concrete and 
moriat and crnamenttid solely mui color 
and ilaLiinctU, usually ctnn eat lonal, deco- 
tiiUou I'lus lornmid v,as aupJied with 
icrogmlion of local structural styles and 
of the excellence of Hindu ornamental 
dccign. Aib.tk buJt at Delhi (1195-^) 
It'll b the sp'uU ol 37 temoles a mosque ot 
Ifji’du appear mce to which he added (1198) 
im l-siamic' ciretn of arches trarncCl with 
liiduui carving tie began (before 1200J 
a tovv&r for call to prayer, -which was 
iuushcil (1331-^3; ard named AiitbMwar 
io honor a Alo'ciem saint (d isjj) bylltut- 
niish who also enlaraed the niosque in 
siru lly Iclamic style. 1 

the death 01 Hmtmisb actual power ! 
ptissed to a group of 40 Turks who divided I 
VlJ (uiiu's HU. utbat of suit in, and controlled 

tlici auccess-ion 

a 266 - 129 &. A J5"Vi dynasty at Delhi was j 
founded bj Balban fd, 1287), a ) 
slivt' piitvi'.tted by Iltutimsh made 

Hiamitcrlai'i fraac), lather-in-law and 
bc'titcti.int (134.9-32 and 1234-66) ot King 
At ihmu'i frsV' ratio) Jiaiitan as king, 
uKUii hy an etli'ilivc nmy and corps of 
roy.d t'l as'writcrs, repressed the 40 nobles, 
cndefl b lid) way rebk'ry in south ami east, 
and r( ’ic'Uuiu in Bengal Kis son repelled 
the .Moiigsds tisUblibhed in Gratsi (since 
teji , bu' was killed by them f isSs) 

1 hi' tosttP of Balfaan i-s the first structure 
ia India hiiiit with, tnis arches instead ol j 
liiinlu ci/rbclling 

1290 - 1320 . The Kkalji dynasty of Delhi j 
was fewaded, by Firur of the ' 
Khalij tribe of T'oris, long resident among ( 
the Afguans Senile mildness kd him to ' 


release in Bengal 1000 Thugs (lautdeieis 
m itonor 01 Siva's consort Kali) captured 
in Delhi 

1396 - 1316 . Ala-ud'din, bis nephew and 
murderer, bought aheglaace With 
Ixioty secured bj’ surpnse attack 
upon Devagiri in Maharashtra 
(1294-93) He consolidated the 
empire 

12 S 7 . He conquered and despoiled Gu- 
jarat with Its rich poit Cambay. 
Frequent revolts prompted a program of 
repression which induded espionage, con- 
fiscation ot wealth (esp of Hindus), endow- 
ments and tax-exempt lands; prohibition of 
liquor and all social gatherings Mongol 
invasions (1299 and 1303! ied to 
1303 . Decrees which, by fixing low prices 
for all products permitted reduc- 
tion of army pay and ini reuse of strength 
to nearly 500,000 cavalry. Mongol armies 
were destroyed (1304 and 1506) and ex- 
peditwno. usually Kd by a eunuch, Kaiur, 
entitled' iVlolik Noib, effected 
1305 - 1313 , Conquest of Malwa (1305) and 
the Deccan; Devagiri 1130^-1307, 
annmd 1313), Wa-Tingsl (1^081, the Hoy- 
sala capita! at Dvorasamudra and £imt of 
the Pandyas at Madura (ijns-ii), and 
the central Deccan. (1315), With enormous 
treasure. 

The Alctt Dartiaiia (rgrr), southern gate- 
way of a proposed vast enlargement of 
Aibak's mosque, represents the finest orna- 
mental arclutecture ol the early Delhi 
sultanate, fortunately continued in Gu- 
jarat Atatt Kbastav {1 253-1325), greatest 
Indisn poet to write in Persian, was son 
ut 3 Turk who had fled betore Jenghiz 
Khjn to Patiala, He was prolific as court 
poet to .*Va-ud din and later m religious 
retirement Another Kcceilent Persian poet 
of Delhi was Hasan-i-Dddaw, who died at 
Dauktabad (1338) 

1320-1413 The Tughluk dynasty was 
founded by the dd hut vigorous 
Gbiyas-ud-tiiii Tughlufc (d 1323), a pure 
Turk who hnas'ed 29 Victories over the 
Mongols He reduceti to pi-vvincial status 
Warangai (1323) and eastern Bengal S 1324). 
He encouraged agriculture, corrected abuses 
in tax collection, and peTiected a postal 
system by which renners covered 200 
miles a day At Multan he erected a 
splendid octagonal tomb of Peisian char- 
acter for the sai.nt, Hulcn-i-Alam fnereas- 
ing austerity marked the architecture of 
his house 

1336 - 1351 . Mohaiaitted Tughltik hastened 
to tne throne by deliberate par- 
ricide A half-tnad military genius, his 
administxatlve Bieasmres were warped and 
deleated by his own unwisdom, iaordinste 
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pride, infle'ubility, and ferocious indis- 
criminate cruelty Revolt oi a cousin m 
the Deccan (1326J led to 
1327. Transler of the capital to Dev agiri, 
renamed Datdatabaa, handsomely 
rebuilt with European teudal fortifications 
about an impregnable rock citadel. As a 
punitive measure 

1329. AH remaining citizens ol Delhi were 
forced to move thither He raised 
taxes so high in the Doab as to 
force rebellion and then destroyed 
both fields and cultivators 

1339. Emission of copper fiat money 

equivalent to the silver tanga of 
140 grains failed because Of easy 
counterfeiting 

1334. Ibn Batuta, a Moorish traveler, was 
welcomed with fantastic gilts like 
other foreigners who might help 
m world conquest. He left on a 
mission to China (1342). 

1334-1378 Madura revolted under a 
Moslem dynasty, ended by Vi- 
jayanagar. 

1337-38. An army of 100,000 horse, sent 
through Kangra into the Hima- 
laya to conquer Tibet and China, 
was destroyed by rams, disease, 
and hill-men, and with it resources 
needed to avert 

1338 loss of Bengal to the house of Bal- 
ban, independent until IS39- 
Modem architects used at Gaur, 
Its capital, local bnck and terra 
cotta to build, e g , the bold Dak- 
hii Gateway (1450-74'^; 

1340. Mohammed sought recognition (re- 

ceived 1344) from the calipn m 
Egypt He vainly tried to restore pros- 
penty by redistricting, and appointing 
undertakers to supervise feed (unscienUfici 
crop rotation, and to maintain a mounted 
mdilia Increased penal severity culmi- 
nated when he began 

1344-45 Wholesale extermination of his 
centurions, revenue collectors who 
usually laded to meet his quotas. 
RebelHon begun by them in Gu- 
jarat led to permanent loss of the 
whole South 

1346- 1689. Shall Mirza (1346-1540) 

founded a Moslem dynasty m 
Kashmir. He substituted the 
usual land tax of one-sixth for 
the extortional e rates of the Hindu 
kings. 

1347- 1527. The Bahmani dynasty, founded 

by rebels against Mohammed 
Tughluk, who elected Bahman Shah (1347- { 
1343) at first ruled four provinces Gtil- ' 


barga, Daubatabad, Berar and Bidar The 
capital at Gulbarga and many other for- 
tresses were built or strengthened with 
European science to serve agamst Gujerat, 
Mahva, and Khaudesh in the northwest, the 
Gonds, Onssa, and Telmgana m the north- 
east, and Vijayanagar in the south 
1351-1383 Firuz Tughluk (h ryoj) re- 
stored rational administration 
He exacted tribute from Onssa (1360), 
Kangra (1361), and Sind (1303) He re 
fused to disturb the Bahmam Kingdom of 
the Deccan, its tributary Warangal, or the 
rebels from it, the Khans of Khandesh be- 
tween the Tapti and Narbada (independent 
13S2) He built several towns, notably 
Jaunpur north ol Benares (1359), many 
mosques, palaces, hospitals, baths, tanks 
canals, and bridges, but with cheap ma 
ten«ds and little artistic quality. His 
suceessors were too weak to prevent further 
dissolution ot the empire. 
13B8-1375 The Bahmani Mohammed I 
gave lasting organization to the 
government ot the new dynasty 
1363-1364. Warangal was fenced to cede 
Gokonda, with much treasure 
1387 Victory of the Bahmani over im 
mense but ineflectual armies of 
\ijayanagar It was the first of several 
successes and was won with artillety served 
by Europeans and Ottoman Turks The 
subsequent massacre ol 400,000 Hindus 
led to agreement to spare noncombatants 
The Great Mosijue at Gulbarga was com 
pletely roofed with domes 

1392- 1531 Malwa (formally independent 

in 1401) was ruled by the Ghuris 
and the Khaljis (1436) Hushaag Shah 
(1405—1435) fortified the capital at Mandu 
above the Narbada, and erected there thg 
durbai hall Ihndola Alaliall, together with 
a great mosque These buddings are im- 
pressive through structural design rather 
than surface ornament 
1394-1479 Jaunpur, with Oudb, became 
independent under the Sharki 
(eastern) dynasty, founded by the eunuch, 
Malik Sarvai, and his adopted sons, prob- 
ably of African Negroid descent The 
second ruler, Ibrahim Shah (1402-1436), 
w'as a cultured and hberal pation of learn- 
ing 

1396-1572. Gujerat prospered under a 
Moslem Rajput dynasty 

1393- 1399. INVASION OF TIMUR (Ta- 

ntorlam) of Samarkand, who had 
already conquered Persia, Mesopotamia, 
and Afghanistan (p 330). He desolated 
the whole Kingdom of Delhi Crossing the 
Indus (Sept- 44) he marched 80 mih-s a 
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day for two daj-s (Nov O-y) to overtake 
tugitives at Bhaturtir, massacred ioo,ooo 
Hindu prisoners befoie Delm (Dec 12). 
sacked rhe city (Dec ly)^ stormed Meerut 
(Jan. 9k and fought his way back along the 
ilimtila>a to the Indus (Mar iq) 
1411 - 1442 . Ahmad Shah bmlt ^^hmadabad 
AS a capital and beautihed it with 
the I'm Darwaza (Triple Gate- 
nay 1 and Mosq^tie^ one of 

the most niiposing structures m 
the world 

1414 - 1526 , THE KINGDOM OP DELHI, 
reduced to the Jumna \''alley, with 
tenuous control over the Tunjab, ivas ruled 
b> the bAy> ids, who laid nebulous cUini to 
Ar,^b aescent irom the Prophet, but could 
collect their revenues only by lorce Later 
the Afgiiiin Buhlul Lodi (1451^14,89} 
founded the Lodi dynasty 
1420 - 14 V 0 , Eain-ul-Abidm, learned and 
tolerant, recalled the enles, per- 
mitted Brahman rites, employed 
eoiivicts on public works, and 
exacted cOKimunal responsibility 
for order 

1422-1436 Ahmad Shah enrolled 30QO 

toreign mounted archers, who, like 
the Turks, kr.ibs, -Mongols, and Persians, 
when employed us ministers earned by 
supei !or quafilies and disdum tlie envy and 
hostility (massacre 1446) ol the native-born 
Dectanis, Africans, and Muuallads, hall- 
breed oWspnng 01 tne latter 
1429 . Bidar, rebuilt under Persian deco- 
rativ 0 iniluence, became capital 
1468-1511 Mahmud I, called Btgarha 

( Tvo Fort^) because of fais con- 
quest of Gunar (with Kathiawar, 1469- 
1470) and Chflmpiinir (near Baioda, 1483- 
(4S4), when, 700 Hindu Rajputs preferred 
ritual death (jnif/wr) to Islam He built 
laaguiliccnUy and m e.quisite taste the 
Gn it \Iusque at Champanir, the palace at 
Sirivhei, the step-well at Adalaj; and the 
picncd stouc wuidiHV-screens ot Sidi Say- 
yid’s mosque The tiny Rani bipan mosque 
at Ahmanaiitid (1514) displays harmonious 
[lerlcrtion oi the ornamental style. 
1463 - 1482 . Mohammed III conquered the 
kuckaii and Teligana to both 
coasts He died at 28 of drink, the curse of 
uc irly all his house, and of remorse at hav- 
ing slam (while drunk) his best minister, 
Wahniud Gavan, the builder of the large 
quadrangular college at Bidar. 
1490 khmadnagar (r49o~j<533), Bijapur 
(1490-1086), and Berar (1490- 
1574) became m fact independent of Mah- 
mud {1 482-1318), the incompetent prisoner 
of his minister, Kasim Band, whose dy- 
nasty mcrunicd the throne of Bidar in 13^7 

(tdl 6 9 


c. SOUTHERN INDIA 

100 - 200 . King Karikalan of early Tamil 
poems IS credited with construc- 
tion of a great irngation dam on 
the Kaven River, east of Tnchi- 
nopoly 

c. 300-S88 The Pallava warrior dynasty 
of foreign (Pahiava?) origin, using 
Prakrit and later Sanskrit, held trom Kafl 
chi (near Madras} hegemony of the Deccan, 
■which It disputed with the Chalukyas of 
Vatapi (550-733), the Rashtrakutas of 
Malted 17S3-973) and the Chalukjas of 
Vengi ID11-107SJ 

C. 500 - 753 . The first Chalukya dynasty 
m Maharashtra advanced from 
Adiole on the upper Kistna to near-by 
Vatapi (or Badanu, c 530) and to Banavasi 
(566-397) at the expense ot the Kadambas 
Construction ot the earliest temples at 
Aihole was followed by that of Mahakutes- 
vara (c 325) and completion of the cave- 
temple to Visrum at Vatapi (378} 
c. 576 . The Pallava Simhavishnu seiaed 
the Chola basin of the Kaven, 
which Ins family held until after 
812 

c. 600-625 The PaUava Mahendravarman 
I, converted trom Jainism to &i 
VAism, destroyed a Jam temple, but dug the 
first (Saiva) cave-temples in the soutli (at 
Trichinopoly, Clnnglepul, etc } From his 
reign date Buddhist monasteries (in part 
excavated) and itupas on the Samkaram 
Hdls (near Vizagapatam) 

609-642 The Chalukya Pulakesin II 
placed his brother on the throne 
of Vengi, where he ruled as viceroy 1611- 
632), repulsed an attack by Harsha of 
Kanauj (c. O20}, sent an embassy to Khos 
roes II ot Persia {623}, and entnroned a son, 
who headed a branch dynasty in Gujerat 
and Surat (c 640-740) Hsuan-tsang (O41} 
describes the prosperity of the country 
just betore the Paltavas pillaged the capital 
(642), a disaster which was avenged by 
pillage of the Pallava capital, Kafidn, by 
Vikramaditya i,c 674) 

611 -C. 1078 - The Eastern Chalukyas of 
Vengi (independent after 6aq- 
632), were continually at war with 
KaUnga on the north, the Rash- 
trakutas on the west, and the 
Pandyas on the south 
C. 625 -c. 645 . The Pallava NarasimhaTar- 
man defeated Chalukya Pulakesin 
H (c 642) and took Vatapi He defeated 
also his southern neighbors and enthroned 
Manavalia in Ceylon (?) He improved 
the port of Mamallapuram, near Kanchi 
and cut there the first of f e raiks mono- 
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h c sin tuanes n (lie fo cn o cd s he 
ear est munumeiit? of the Dravidian style, 
alsu the chff-celief depicting the descent ot 
the Rrvcr Gi ages from. Heaven 
0.675-0 703 The, Pcillava Kaiasmhavar- 
maa II built m atone and bnck the 
Shore teinpio s.i MamiUai and the 
centrel siinnp ol the Kailasa 
temple At Xariciu, cnmpiettd bj 
tus son. 

c. 700. Coaversioa of King Srimaravarxnan 
lo Sivaism by 'firujnAaa Sam- 
baadhar, the first of 63 nayanirars or Tamil 
saints, led the king to impale Sooo Jains 
at Madura m a single day, since ceJebcaCed 
by ibe Saivas Aaothei saint. ^J-irukka 
Vii'wgjr ($th call ) wrote poems of ins own 
religions experience which coi-respond to 
o’ar Psalms The Taiiul Vuiahnavjis, ico, 
had their saints, twelve eiocra, wlio also 
expressed emotional idigion and whose 
irorkiwt.ieco&cwdc iooo-'i;o5o. 
73S-746, The Cholidcyi Vikramaditya U 
thrice took. Kaficln, and distnb- 
med presents to the temples He import ed 
Tamil artists and his queen commissioned 
Guftcia, ‘‘the best soutjiern aiclutect, ’ to 
build the temple of Virupaksha, The 
frescoes of l^janta caves i and 3 are be- 
lieved to date from this period So loo the 
Saiva aad V.visimav'a sculptures of the Das 
AvaUii rave-temple at EUora. 
c. 735-e. S60 Naadivarman II, a uoilaterjl 
kinsman taelve of age. ac- 
ceptea the I'dlJava throne oitered 
him by the mmibiers and elders, 
who (ieie tided him ..gam a rival 
Llaittiantb 

7S3S7S, The Rashtrakuta dynasty of 
Canarese kings, already enthroned 
in. N'or'-h Berat (,63 il and 111 Gu- 
jerat (c. 70 a j nas elevated to 
empire by Danlidurga, who soon 
overihrcw the Cnalutyas 
768-772, Kavhtrali ..ti Ktishnaraia I cut 
from the clul and decorated with 
Saiv'a sculpture the Kailasa inatha) temple 
at L'liora to ro al that ot KaUchi To the 
Canaresa dynasty it not to die same 
teigr belong the equally classic Saiva sculp- 
tures of the cave-temples at hleplianta 
(an island m Bombay harnoi). The soc- 
cessor> ut Krishaaraja ucio Goiinda II 
(7'70) and Dhmva 1733 !. who debated the 
PaiUv'a Nandnarman It and the Gurjaw 
Valsaraja. 

774~iStb cent. Tie Eastern Gangas ruled 
Kalinga, waging constant war 
wittt the Chahikyas of Yengi and 
the Princes uf OriSaa 

c, 7S8-C. SSO. Samkara of Malabar re- 
vitalized the Vedanta, creating an. 
unobtrusively new but consistent synthesis 
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of — ad-tioa, nhich. he speciously traced, to 
the Upamstiads aad to Badarayana, author 
of the BraLim siPra. fiis dotcrme betaine 
accepted as orthodox Brahniamsm He 
taught a rigorous raonisBi [adwia) cliioh 
admits release for the soul only in tunon 
with, brahman througL the Inghcr know ledge 
that the phenomenal world [and nidiviinnl 
perscuialitj'} do not esist sa\ e lor those who 
think objectively, h'or tiiese loiter, how- 
ever, engrossed in woriiily pheiiomenn 
{tmya.), he recognized that a simpler kind 
of jcnovvleagc was necessaiy, and for them 
he nns a practical apostle ot faivaism Al 
t&uugh. he aenounced Buddhism ne mil 
tated its moral teaching by Lipposition to 
Eertarian extravagance, its ecciesiastiuvl 
strength nj orgamzauon of an ascetic ordei 
for zealous youth thitherto dcbaired. till 
later h'le irom reLgions acLivity), He 
founded four sthoiaoticmonCsleiies {;maih^) 
which still survive at Sringen (.Mysoicj, 
Pun tOnssa;, Badorath (the Himalaya), 
and Dwaiika (wesieru IvaUuaviar;, Ra- 
manuja (c. ot Ivaficiu iCon- 

jetaeiam near Madras) also interjireted 
the Vedanta I’ or him souls are distinct 
from brahman, whoso representatives tncy 
are, and from the material world ivitli 
which vhey are entangled it is Unough 
piety toward kislmu and nis. saving 
giace thav they may recover their divine 
ncture 

c. 790. The Cbahikya Vifcramaditya II 
wa .3 deteated by the Raslitrakuta 
Dhmva (7i9-7d4) 

794-813 Raslitrakuta Govinda lit seized 
Mal.ia witli Chiior from Uie Gur- 
Jaras, and KUthroncd his brofher as head 
ot a second RashtrakuU dynasty in Gujerat 
(ull c. goo) He took from me l^allain 
vt 800 ) tribute and lerntorj' as Ur as die 
Tuugabhadra 

c. 812-844. Pailava Nandivarmaa III 
helped Govinda III to crown 
Sivanura II as Gangn King of 
Mysore At the same ume 
c, 812- Paudy.i Varaguna I imposed suze- 
rainty on the i’ailavas 
817-877. Rashlrnl uta Amoghavarsiia I 
moved the capital from Nusik to 
Malkhcd, tJie better to c.irty on war against 
the Vengi. He abdicated and died in saintly 
Juiii tashion The last ot )iis lire found 
death in Jam staivatioii [ 98 , 2 ] 
826-1312. The Yadavas, early suzerains 
of a score of peUy Vi'ss'il kings, 
occupied in turn three capitals (.modern) 
ChnndoT and Sinnar (ro5q), bcih near 
N.i 6 ik, and the lorlress of De'-agnj {t xtrx) 
renamed Dnuiafabad ( 13 ^ 7 ) They fell 
heir to the no'^thern jwsscssions of the 
I Chalukyas of KaJyaai 



843- 1249. The SiiJah6Lta.s, Atiot^er pettj 

dj-nasty, undef ClialuLya. or Rash- 
irakatd susexamLy, piovidtd farty-fi\e 
kingo wi tlxrce diUerent ,ireas .dctiig the 
west coJht north, ol Goa The Pmis (Par- 
sees), jremgees In Kathiawar, had proWbly 
already reached Phaud near Bombay dur- 
ing Uie ijth century 

844- 8S8 Guiiaga Vijayadityd III fought 

success) ulij against weslero and 
northern enemies and by the defeat of the 
Pallava Aparajita and the Pandya Vara- 
guna f I helped the rising ClioU to supersede 
both PIi5 aabociation ot two brotliers as 
kirtgs-consort led ulUmately to sucres'oon 
struggles which placed eight kings on the 
throne tii tea yi ars 

c. B44-870 Pallata Nnpatungavarman re- 
covered TMjoid and obUmed the 
biibmis'5J0ii of Varaguni II (862-) 
and ot Guing.t PrithivipaU I. 
c 870-S3S. Pallava AparajitaTarman, with 
Gonga rntluvjpuli, crushed Vara- 
guna II, but v'as himself deicateci and hilled 
by the Cltola Aditya I Numerous Pallac a 
tiiieis OsJutinued to rule loc.illy Perua- 
giua, in the Tamil Sv/ulh, tUimed imperial 
titlfs tor at least 31 years 
SSS-1287 The Chola dynasty of Tamd 
kings from I'anjore, under Aditya | 

I (S70-C Qot'), with tile ud of the Chi- 1 
Ink yds of \ engi, replaced the Pallavas at 
Kafichi The Lhola lerntory extended 
ulong the east coast Jrom Telugu to the 
Paiidya lands 

927-934. A royal inscnption is the earhest 
c\tant specimen of lelugu litera- 
ture It records the erection ot a 
Sana temple and secwrian hostel 
973-c 1190. The Lhalut-y'as cf Kalyani 
(near Bimbay) were restored to 
a jaower by Taila II (or Taifapa), 

wlvj spent ni3 rtign lighting the 
CboLs and Paramaras 
985-1014 Chola Rajaraja I acquired he- 
cemony cvei the Deccan 
994, Conquest of the Cheraa and Pardyas j 
justihed the title /'Hmr-orumied j 
Cfwfc, marking the first hrslorical 
uiuonot the southern pcninsnbt 
999, The conquest of Vengi drove a 
usurpei irom the East ChrJukyan 
throne and vias extended (1000) 
to Kaiingi. 

1001-1004. A successful invasion of Ceylon 
permitted assignmeat of Suifjha- 
lese revenues to the hsiva Great Pugoda | 
of Raiarajcstara which Rajaraja I budt ; 
it Tangoce, the masterpiece o£ h.iroque 
Oravulian a rclntecture He also endowed 0 
Buddhist monastery built at Negipatam by 
a king of Sricijayi. (Sumatra), 


S37 

Rajendra Cboladeta who had 
helped his fattier siin e :00s 

A se< ond invasion ot Ceylon 
secured the regalia and treasure 
of the Pandya kings, so that a son 
of the Chola could be consei rated 
king of Pandya. 

1024, An invasion of Bengal enabled ta.e 
Chola to assume a new tiile and 
estabJisti anew tapiul nearTncla 
nopoly 

c 1030. By use of sea-power rhe Chola 
exacted tribute uom Pegu, Ma 
Dzyur (IMalai Peninsula), and 
tne empire of brj.vijaya 
1040-1066 Rastitrakuta Somesvarn I 
founaed Kaiyaiu. the capital until 
c 1156, He drowned himself with 
Jam ntes in the Tungabhadra, a 
sacred river ot t!ie south 
1042-1052. Chola Rajadhiraja I, who had 
Aided his father ■ance roiS He 
was killed in batfle at Koppam 
against Soroesvara J of KaJj-ain 
1062-1070 Chola Vitaiajendra defeated 
the Ch.dukyas and gate bs deugh- 
ter to Viktdtnaditja VI He bunded a 
vedic college and a hosoital His two sons 
fell into conflict and ettinguisiied their line 
fay assassination 11074) 

1973-1327 The Hoysalas, at first a potty 
dynasty, ruled at Dvatasamudra 
(Haicbid) in Mysore 

1074- 1267. The Ctalukya-Chola dynasty, 

founded by Rajendra, son and 
grandson of Chola princesses, King of 
Vengi (rovo-), who took the vacant tlirooe 
of Kafichi (1074) and thenceforth ruled 
[ I'engi. through a viceroy His authorjtj 
I was lecogniaed by tlie Ganga King of 
Kahnga 

1075- 112S Vikramaditya VI of Kaiyaai 

begin a new era in place of the 

Saka era, nut with small success One of 
his many mscnptions is at Nagpur in the 
northern Dei can, wliile in lUe south one of 
lus generals repelled the Hoysalas His 
peopbi csiuyed unwonted secunty He 
built temples to Vishnu, but made gifts also 
to tw'o Buddhist •monasteries which must 
have been among the last in the south to 
withstand Hindu reaction and abwrptwn 
Bilhana of Kashmir, in return for hospn 
xality, a blue parasol, and an elephant, 
wrote the Vihrant-mlwhiirHa m praise of 
his host 

1076-1147. Anantavarmaa Codaganga en- 
tended his authority from the 
Ganges to the Godavan, and built at Puri 
(sQUtn of Cuttack) the temple of Jagaunaih 
(Vishnu.) which, at hist open to ail Hindu 
castes, is nov/ barred, to fiitseen. It* g wt 


lUTilkf 843 A.H.-1147 A,D. 

I 1014-1042, 


1014-1017. 
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SttQ temple, m form of a solar c,ar, known 
as the £lac& Pagoda, ax IConarak, may be 
earlier tlisn its aitrjbuUon, to Ganga lilaca* 
wmba (is 38 -c’ 64 ). 

Ull-1141. Bittidevft, independent, fought 
■succcssfuUj against Chola, Pan- 
dya, and Chera. As viceroy beiote ac- 
cession he was converted fioai Jaimsm bo 
Visimu by Ramanuja, at that time a reiugce 
from Saiva persecution by the Ciialas He 
began coitstruction at Belnr and Bdlebid 
oi temples in a distinctively ornate Hoysala 
style, teatnted especially by a lugh, richly 
Ctirwed piinih or stellate plan 
c. llSO-1323. The Xakatiyus reigned in the 
east at iCak.aU or Warangal be- 
tween the Godavari and the Kistna Tbej' 
held an important kingdom under Ganapan 
(ri^^-r^sg) and Iris iLinghter 

whom M.iroo Polo knew 
c. 11S6-11S3 A revolt against the Rasb- 
trakuta ruler Taila Etl (knoira 
dates to usurpation by a 

geueial who was soon assassinated by Ra- 
sa va, who was in turn compelled to commit 
suiude B.isavA created aua organized 
the Ling.iyat sect ol tanatic anti-Rrabman 
worshipers of Siva under a phcUic; emblem 
The movement at the outset appeared m 
the form or a religious and sua^ (equab- 
tarianj war 

1183. Talk's son Somesvara TV regamed 
Halyani, but was unable to resist 
the IJoysalas (last date rrSp) 
1392-1342. Tne Hoys^a ruler Virahallala 
HI inhented an empire comprising 
must of southern India. 

1327 After sack of Haiebid by Mohans- 
med Tnghlak, VirabaUala moved 
hi3 capital to Tnuvannamalai 
(South Arcot) 

Cf 1335-1565, vyayaaagar (present Hampi). 


3. CHINA, 

615-307. THE T’AHG DYNASTY, 

founded by 

618-326. tr rtfAW (T’ai ThuJ and his son 

Li Sliib-imn. The T'ang used 
Loyatig and Ch’ang-an as eastern and 
nestcni capitals Sui institutions were in 
generad retained. The central jdmimstia^ 
tive organtcation remamed essentially un- 
changed from this time until hjt 2. The 
emperor ruled through daily audience with 
a grand council composed of (r) heads of a 
secretariat and chancery, tvhich. for safety 
divided tmnsaction of busmess (a feature 
later discarded) : (a; representatives of the 
six niinismes of civtI ofSce, finance, cere- 
monial, war, jusuce, and public works; and 


A.D.-626 A.D. 339 

lounded by two brothers from the reg.on oi 
Warangai, fought steadily against the Mos- 
lem sultans north of Kistna and Tunga 
bhadra It became an important center 
for Brahman studies and for Dravidian na 
aoiialism and art Madbava wrote at 
Sringeri (c. 13S0) the Sarva danayia sam 
gialta.^ which xemaws the classic summary 
of the various Brahniati phuosophical points 
ot new, 

1520. Division of the Moslems into five 
nval sultanates (late ryth cent ) 
gave Krishaadeva (c tsog-isap) 
a ctiance to wm a victory over 
tile Sultan ot Bi.ianur. 

1542-1565. Kamaraja sougtit to profit by 
further division oi the iloslems 
L)ui provoked a coalition which crushed 
him and raaed \'ijayanagar 

d. CEYLON 

846. The capital was moved south to 
Polonnaruva to escape Tamil m- 
i dsiotia, whicn later culminated in 
1001-1017. The two great invasions (iftor- 
1004 and ror4--ror7) by Chola 
Rajaraja and his son Rajendra 
1065-1120, Vijayahahu ruled prosnerously 
despite lurtJier incursions (1046, 
toss I 

1164-H&7 Parakraicabahu I repelled the 
Tamils (n68), invaded Madura 
and united the two rival monas- 
teries. 

1225-1260 Parakraraabaliu H repebed 
ino attacks (,c ^236 aud c. 12515) 
by a King ot Tambrahnga (Ligor 
on the Straits of Malacca,), with 
Pandya help. 

1284. The king sent a relic ot the Buddha 
to Kublai Khan. (Ccuif f 530 ) 


618-U7I 

{3) specially appointed dignitaries The 
censorate and nine independent offices, 
notably a dan court and a cnimnal high 
court, together with tliree tedmicai services 
including the national college and^ flood- 
preveation bureau, reported to him directljc 
Although the empire was divided into ten. 
(627), later fifteen (733) di:<tJ'icts lor super- 
nsofy ptiiposes, the prefectures (okw) 
depended directly from the central adminis- 
tration, the preiect being responsible for 
duties corresponding fo those oi the sis 
ministries, i.ach preiecture sent an annual 
quota of candidates to join |jraduates of 
two stats universiaes in avil-service es- 
aimnations These led to the eighth or 
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mnth bottom rani? a the ofiicxal kei- 
archi;' App-omiment to a conesponding 
ofhce depended oa a further searching ex-’ 
ammauon betore edih term untii the sixth 
rank was reached Promotion was based 
on perfomanie, 

SZ7~U9. The teign of T’AI TSUKG (Li 
Shib-min) is illusmous not alone 
because of the iniiuar>' conquests which 
estabiished stimulatiiig contacts with Ira- 
nian and Indian avihzations, but still 
mure for the liber<il, tderint spirit of the 
emperor and his pairouage ot art and 
letters 

630 . The Eastern Turks, who had at- 
tacked Ch’ang-an in 624. and biO, 
were crushed 

631-848 Chinese suzerainty was ac- 
kiioiviedged by the petty states ol 
western and eastern Turkestan 
Ine Western Turks were divided 
and deJe,ited (.641; 

835 . A Nustouau misbionary, A-Io-pen, 
was oUicially uekomed to Ch'ing- 
an, arid given both freedom 
of the empire and an imperul 
church at the capita} 

641 . A Chinese princess was mamed to 
the brst King of Tibet, Srong- 
tsan-sgam-po, and helped convert 
Tibet to Budamsm, inter (alter 
74p) modi ted Oi'i'aclmdsambiiava 
towards Tan trisra, 

845 , Hsuan-tsang, returned from a pil- 
grimage to In dill, recorded his 
precise observations, and headed a com- 
mission nhicli tr.aislated 75 hooks m 1335 
volumes, aeatiog for the purpose & con- 
sistent system tor traiisctiplaon of Sansknt 
He introduced ttie sclmiastic doctrine of 
Vasuhanhhu ^wnich still survives}, thut 
the visual universe is only a mental image 
The Pure Land or Lotus School ot Bud- 
dhism for the next seventy years e-njoyed 
fnr more popnkir lav or Baaed on teats 
translated m the ad and ith centuries, it 
IS adled the Short- Cw Softool because it 
teaches direct Sedvatioa by faith in. Ami- 
tabha and invocation of Jus name Fo- 
hgiotis^ Taoisioi, fully oigatnzed on the 
Buddhist itiodel, now also received imperial 
patronage on the ground that Lao-tzu, 
whose surname legend gives as Li, was the 
ancestor oi the rninig house A 4th century 
apocrypiial text, //wo Mu Chtng, winch 
tiaims Lao-tzu to be a prior avatar ot 
Buddha, was actively debated It was pro- 
scribed ( 665 } but again tolerated (696}, 
Imperial commissions completed or newly 
compiled eight standard histones to bring 
the senes down to date from tlie Three 
Kingdoms. Another prepared the first liter- 
ary encyclopedia, I JVen Let ChU, 
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657 - 609 . Dispersal of the Western Turks 
(T’u-chuehJ, some ot whom even- 
tually migrated across southern 
Russia to Hungary -while others 
followed MaJimud 01 Ghnzni to 
IncLa, 

671 - 695 . I-diing inaile the pilgnmage to 
Indid by sea, stopping to learn 
Sanskrit in Srivajaya fsoutheasiera Su- 
matra), A state which became tributary 
(670-75), and remained pci'’,eriul until the 
close ot the 14th century 
684 - 794 , Empress Wti temporanly altered 
the dynastic title to Cha (690- 
704J, and decreed use ci capri- 
ciously delormcd written cnar 
actors. . 

712 - 7 S 6 . HSUAN TSDNG, popularly 
known as Mina Huang, ruled 
over a court of DriUiant Sigh Itenaissance 
literary and artistic atiainment He 
lounded the Academy of Letters (715) and 
established schools m every prefecture and 
district in the empire (73S) Li Po (705- 
762} and Tu Tu (.712-770) created and 
e.xcelied in iync verse In p.nmmg, 
continuous coniposition uas substituted 
lor episodic treatment Wu Tao-hsuaa (c. 
700-760) ranks lorentost among figure- 
pointers. Li Ssu'hsuB (651-0. 720) and 
Waag Wei 1.690-7591 created two ot the 
first ond most ufiuential landscape styles. 
Slackening of genums ro'igious enthusiasm, 
is conspicuous alike in the tone of Buddinst 
votive insrnpuuns and in t}io monumental 
xeJism of the sculpture which becomes in- 
creasingly seadar, then perfunctory. T’ung 
potters ireejy borrowed formsiot Iranian 
fiasL and ewer, Indian ntuai drinking ves- 
sel, and Greek amphora 1 hsy made these 
lespieadent with new colors in soft lead 
glaee applied over sbp with new tccbnici^ 
versabiitj’- From about this rime dates 
probably also tiie first true pweekdn wuh 
high- fired telspathic glaze. The Buddlnsts, 
too, now enlarged the seal and produced 
wood blocks lot prinnng on p-pei (turiiest 
extant printed book dated 8 o 5 ; 
73 ?. iVfatucliaeisjn was condemned us per- 
_ verse doctrine, but was permitted 
to Persians and Tokhan.ma who had. in- 
troduced it (604 and 719} and who were 
iavored for their competence in astronomy 
and astrology 

738 . The title £.htg was conferred on a 
TV ruler who (730) united sia 
principalities as Kan Chao wA’i capital at 
Ta-li (74tJ -After two diSfistroas ellorts 
at cononest (750 and 754), the T’ang made 
peace (7S9-794), leaving the kings uf Naa 
Cliao full autonomy. They sliil had to be 
repelled, twice from Cli'eng-tu fSag and 
S74}, once from Haov’ (S6^^ 
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746 . Uigltur 'J'urks overthrew the Lastero. 

TurLs lUid set up tieu own eni- 
pire on the Orlchon, ruling from. 

Ih to Tibet and die Yellow River 
Their kjglatt was given a title 
and a Cnuiese pnnccsa (758) 

747 . Kao Haea-chih led an army across 

the Paians and I[iiiciulc.ush, but 
751 . Defeat by the Arabs at Talas lost 
Turkestan to China 

761 - 790 . WT'kung nude the pilgrimage 

to India through Central Asia on 
the eve ol displacemeiit of Bud- 
dhism by Islam 

756 Revolt of Aa Tu-ahan, a Tiirkish 
adienlmei who had been adopted 
by the emperoi-’s favorite concubine, Vaug 
ICuei-iei, and had unieed ttiree aiilitarj' 
cornmands, plunged the cnipira into par- 
liCiilarlj sanguinary and destructive civj 
war 

756 - 767 . The emperor fled to I-chou Ire- 
naaied Cli'cng-tu; wtuch was de- 
I'cloped rapidly as a cultural center. He ! 
ttiere abdicated lu favor of Hs son. De- 
tfate^graduai suppression ot the rebeihoa | 
by Kuo Tau-i ana Li Kuaiig-pi, powesr 
temamed in hands of Eernton<u nuhtary 
leaders 

762 - 763 The Usghiir kaghan sacl.ed the 

eastern capitdl Lo>ang, then 
HI rebel hdiids, but tvasmmseU 
iheie converted to Manirhaeism, 
which became the ITighui state 
religion 

763 . The Tibetans, by 0 surprise attack, 
sarked Ch’ang-au. Through fear 
01 the Uighur, who tried to convert the 
T’ang, Mamchaeans were allowed to build 
temples in the capitals (708) and 'leven 
jHLicr clues (77T and S07) The kaghans 
(vert given rich gilts of silk, and a princess 

340 - 846 . Overthrow of the Highur Em- j 
pile by tbs Turl-isb liirgitE and 1 
Kstrluli led to migration of many tribes 
from the Orkhon to the Tarim basin, where , 
they carved out a second XJighur empire in 
wbicii the Turkish, language es.thiguished 
the Indo-Eurupean dialects 
641 - 346 . The reign of Vu Tsutig, under 1 
Taoist influence, was filled with I 
persecution of Manichaeans (843), Buct- , 
dhists, Neatorians, and Masdeans {843) ' 
Eaddhiam alone was now mturalized and j 
able to survive The most prominent place 
in an epoch of increasing anarchy vai taken 
by the Ch’sa (Skt Dkywna., Jap, Zen) sect 
which offered refuge in rntrospective exm- 
templation Bodhifihanna, an aged Per- 
sian who had come to Loyatig fiota India I 
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prior to ^34, was nou lulled as faDutous 
founder ot the school, ulthougii in iact he 
w'as. still obscure is lute as 728 
CHTTDRAL PEODRESS continued de 
spite military alarms. Wei Pao wsu com 
manded 1744} to prepare an authentit 
version of the Canm of H’Slory by collation 
ot \ arrant manuscripts It was included 
together with aU three competing rituals 
and all three commentaries on the Aiutali, 
among tweh'e classics which were cUt in 
stone at Ch'ang-an (S36-S4T) Ean Yu 
(76S-S24I not only wrote e.'scelleal poetry, 
as did Po Chh-i (} 73--846J, but created and 
set the classic model for die essay ^style 
The fiist hiEtoncai encyclopedia, the T’mg 
Tien, WA& compiled (766-801) by Tn Yu, 
and the practice of writing monographs 
on mdivjdual preiectures and disincts .vas 
begun 

907 -S 59 . Pive dynasties of short dunition 
asserted imperial authority but 
seldom esercised it outside the Yellow 
River Basin Later Liang (907-9^3), Later 
Fang (923-930), Later Tsm (Chin) (936- 
947), Later Han (947-950/, and Later ChoU 
1951-960). Among ten competing secession 
stales the taost considerable were southern 
Han at Canton ( 004 - 971 ), and southern 
'Fang which from Nanking ruled much I'l 
the east and south (947-075) 
932 - 96 S. Nine classics were first punted 
from %4ood blocks, as clieap sub- 
stitute for stone engraving, at tne Lalei 
T’ang capital at Loyaag by Feng Tao, who 
had seen the process m Shu (Szechuan) 
The text was that of the stone inscnptions 
of 836-841 

907 -liaS KHITAN MONGOLS undel 
their d/nastic founder Ye-tu A pa o- 
chi ^907-926) conquered all Inner Mon- 
golia, the Kingdom 01 Po Hai ui the Lwo 
Val'ey, and 16 northern districts of China 
flia suzeminty was lecogruzed even by 
the 'Uighurs Ihs son Ye-lu Te-lruaiig 
('027-947) both helped set up the Later 
Tsin djmasty at Ta-hang 1 modem E’si- 
feng) and destroyed it He took. Yeti- 
ebou (Peking) as h^a own southom capital 
(95S), and adopted the Chinese dynasuc 
name Imo with periodic reign-ritles 1947- 
1125), 

960 - 1279 . THE SRNG HTNASTT marks 
the advent of modernity, not only 
in governsnental and &oaal organization, 
but in thought, beliet, literature, and art, 
not least in the difiusion of learning through 
prmt It was an age of bamanism, ot 
scholar statesmen who were at once poets, 
artists, and philosophers The first half ot 
the dynasty is often distinMished as the 
Northern Suag (960-1127) uhea *he capital 
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was at K’ai-ieag, then variously called Tii 
LitiDg, more properly Pien-hasg, or Plea- 
ching, 

S 60 - 375 . Chao K’uang-jio oi (Sung) T’ai 
Tsu gradually restored umty and 
order under accustotnea lorms 
■with the help of a paid army 
965 . Phe Annamese secured independence 
before South. China could be sub- 
dued and shortly (c oSa) sacked die Cham 
capital Indrapnra before Crunese pressure 
forced them to peace Although (he 
Chams (c. looo) moved their capital south 
to Vijaya ('Cha-ban, near Binh-oinfa), the 
Annamese resumed the ivar (1043) and 
sacked It also 

961 . The emperor deliberately refused to 
invade the territory of the natn e 
kings of Nan Chao in Yunnan, a policy 
observed by his successors. He permitted 
temporary autonomy to the King of \Vu 
Yoeh (modem Chekiang) who had retained 
bjs throne (897-97^) by pledging loyalty 
to each uhinest dynasty 
973 & The Buddhist canon was printed 
in Szechuan fay imperial order 
from 130,000 blocks, £c was re- 
printed witli addiuoas in Fukien 
(to8o--no4,), and elsewhere there- 
after 

976 - 997 . I’aj Tsung completed reunion of 
the, empire (979), but was twice 
repulse^ from Peking by the Liao 
(979 and 986). 

997 . Division of the empire into 15 
province .5 (l«) Hier extended to 
t8 (1023-31) and 23 (1078-S5) 
990 -iS 27 . The Western Hsja (Hsi Hsia) 
Kingdom of Tangut on the north- 
west frontier with capital at Ning-bsia ap- 
pealed often to arms (996, loor-rooy, royg- 
104a) despite grant of the imperial surname 
ChiO and office •'ggr, gg?, looo) and royal 
^ investiture (1044) 

1004 . An invasion Dy the Liao reached 
the Yellow River near Pfen-Liung 
Th^* were granted annual tnbute. These 
payments, increased in X042 and the hire | 
oi a large standing army bade fair to bank- 
rupt the treasury, 

1006 Ciananes for emergency relief were 
established in et'ery prefecture 
In raog giuin so stored was valued 
At is million strings ot cash. 
i 069 - 1074 . WAHG AN-SHIS (lozr- 
1086J earned out a program oi 
radical reform wdlli the full confidence of 
fallen Tseng (lofiS-Ss'i, ^d in face oi hitter 
opposition oi conservative statesmen. 

Through a new financial bureau (io6g) 
he cut t& budget 4.0% and raised salaries 
to make honesty possible for ordmaiy 
ofiiaals. To avoid excessive transport 
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costs and to control prices he empowered 
the chief trunsport oiScer to accept taxes 
in cash or Imd, to sell from the granaries, 
and to buy m the cheapest market, using 
capital of 5 milhon strings ot cash, h urther 
to protect poor farmers against usurers 
and monopolists, loana ot cash or gram 
were ofieied m spring ag'iinst crop esti- 
nuLies to be repaid in autumn with interest 
of 2% a month (moderate in China), Am 
biUous olhaAls lorced these loans upon 
merchants and others who did not want 
them Objection to both principle and ad- 
imnistratiou ot these measures, wbicJi -were 
accompanied by a) Arming centrahzution of 
power and disregard tor precedent, led to 
wholesale resignauons and transLis of tlie 
beat ofcoals whose Jidp alone might have, 
made them successiiil. Ccmscript raihtia 
were organized (1070) and trained for police 
puiposes and nitional defense The stund- 
ing army ot over a nuilion nielhcient men 
was gradually cut in halt By 1076 the 
nnliua, volunteer guards, and border bow 
men numbered over 7 million men. Cash 
assei-staents gntded in pn-iportion to prop- 
erty were substituted C1071) for compuleory 
public services which liad borne too heavily 
upon thnfty rural f anubes. The exemp tion 
OI ofiiaais, cleigy, md small families was 
reduced by ball. Necessary loc.d services 
were now periornied fay paid v'oloiiteer 
agents. State banking and barter offices 
were opened (1072) first at the oapitul 
and later m every prefecture, with the 
object of contpillmg prices for the popular 
benefit, 

i 074 -i 085 . The reform program was con- 
tinued, despite complaints of 
excessive cash levies and other 
malpractices, until the emperor’s 
death, for a time (1075-1076J by 
Wang bmiijelf « 

10 SS-I 093 Regency of the hostile grand 
dowager empress (under the reign 
title Yiian Yu) and recall of Sso-ma Xuang, 
Su Shih, and the conservative faction 10 
rescind the whofe of the leform scheme 
(loSi-ioSb) Eiitreme reartion in turn 
provoked reaction On the death ot his 
grandmother, 

1093 - 1100 . Che Ttuug iigam favored re- 
form, As did his yomigei brotiier 
1101-1125 ^ Hiu Tsaug who Mrmittcd 
Ts’di Ching to piohcnfae (rioa) 
98 of the Yuan-Yu pj,rcisatiE, imally (1104] 
309 conservatives, living and dead, hcailed 
fay Ssu-nta Huang, L/eniually much tJwt 
was good in the measures ot rojo and 1071 
was retained Hui Tseng, himself an able 
painter, was an acbve pjtton of the arte 
and letters He fousdeci the imperial acad- 
emy of painting, and sponsored catalogwe* 
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Frimaty Uiu^y, an impersonai but just and 
beneioJeat Heaven, and iLighteousiie*, 
wluch cc-rrespond to the physical, meta- 
physical, and ethical spheres Ihrom tnese 
proctJ 3 <l_as co-ordiaates the dual modes of 
pioduclion, the decrees ol Heaven, and the 
processes of sell-mjprov'emeut The final 
products are, respecuvely, the diversity ot 
natural phenomena, coasueace, and ctiar- 
acter. All these activities ot parallel evo- 
luboii are expressions ot a universal dnane 
law. Acceptance of knowledge as an elc- 
Hieat m self-improv ement and consequent 
empiwsii, on objective study, pointed the 
way towards scientihc research, but this 
tendanej’ was promptly combated by lu 
ClttU-ytian [jisg-iigj), who atiessed the 
teacmiig of Mencius that goodness spring-, 
from within 

Falaters under the Southern Sung re- i 
produced most often the mild misty land- i 
scapes 01 the Hang-chou region rather than j 
the beetling crags lound south of Ch’ang-an ' 
ivhich had often, inspired northern artists 
MaTuan (1150-1224!, Hsia Kuei (c, nSo- 
T330}, and their school placed special em- 
phasis on economy 01 line and lepresenta- 
tJon of irusts and clouds Secular painters 
came increasingly under dommatton of 
conventions wmeh grew up in the academy 
founded by Hui Tsnng, and elegance, 
charni, and impeccable taste tended to 
replace more virile virtues, but religious 
painters, both Buddhist and Taoist, con- 
tuiued to produce vigorous work until the 
close of the dynasty Ch’cn Jung (c 1235- 
1235; ranks as Ctana's greatest painter ot 
dragoos 

Stmg certinjists applied to pottery and 
porcelain in forms ot subtle and sophisu- 
cated elegance both incised and molded 
decoiaiion, together with a wide variety of 
high- fired glazes some of which have never 
since been equaled. Although most wmes 
were ostensibly monochrome, the potters 
learned to control color-transmutation of 
their pigments The potters of Tifu-^hou 
for the first time employed penciled decora- 
tion both under and over glaze 
c. 1190-1594 THE MOKGOLS. In cen- 
tral Asia Temujin (c. 1155-1227! 
created a new Mongol empire which was 
rapidly expanded by strategy and a mili- 
tary machine empfoyiag d.sciplme, extreme 
mobJity, espionage, terroriKa, and superior 
siege equipment. 

1194 . The Yellow Elver, after treated 
alterations of its, bed, flow'ed south 
of the Shantung massif until 1853 
130 S. Temujin -was proclainted Jenghit 
Khun (“Emperor within the Seas”) 
at Earakormn He einploved as chancellor 
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i a Faghur scholar Tatat-onga, who epnlied 
( to Mongol the Uighur script whica was 
j derived from Fhoeiucian thiough Ara 
I tnaic. Old and A'ew Sogdian. Enforce 
ineiit of peace and order within the empire 
promoted both comsnetee acd cultural ex- 
changes 

1211-1222 The Chin were driven south 
to the Yellow Eiver (Jrom Yer- 
cbuig, i 2 ij) 

1227 . After several campaigns (1205, 1207, 
1C09) the Hsi Hsia Kingdom was 
destroyed, with massacre at Ning-hsia 
Temujin bequeathed ibe empire to a grand- 
son and three sons to Baiu, son ot hss 
eldest judii, Hipchak m Russia; to Cha- 
gatai, the former Kara-khitai empire, to 
Ogedei, Outer Mongolu, and to Tului be 
gent 1227-11291, easter.n Mongolia and 
North China. 

1239 - 1341 . O^tedei was elected than by 
plenarj' kuriUai on the Kerulcn 
1231 . Ye-lii Ch’u-ts’ai (rr^o-ir,^) a 
siniozed suon ot the Khit'in 
royal house and adviser to Teiuujui since 
121:5, proved his ability to collect taxes 
in Cnina by traditional methods, and was 
anpointed chancellor korye (Korea) was 
conquered and plai ed under 73 Mongol 
resideiiis 

1233 Pien-Siang fell after a flanking cam- 

paign oy Tulvii through Han- 
chuiig and Szechuan (1231-1252), 
and a long siege by Sabotai tn 
winch the Cntn dtdenders used 
explosive bombs 

1234 The Chin Empire was snneKed, Be- 

lated Chinese attack provoked 
Mongol seizure of Szechuan 
(.1236-1338; 

1237. Te-W Ch’»-ts’ai secured 40 J 0 schol^ 
ars, one quaitei of whom were 
freed from slavery, through cuil 
service LterMy e.-Eanunations, and 
restored full cmlian adniijnsfra- 
iion 

1237 - 1241 . Sabotai subjugated Russia and 
kd an invasion through Hungary 
to Cattaro which was recalled 
only by deatli of Ogedei tP- -244) • 
1246-1248 or 1249 . Guytifc, son of Ogedei 
and his widow Turskiaa (regent 
1242-1246), was elected khan in 
presence of Plano Caipim, envoy 
of Junoccnt IV 

1251- 1259 Mongfca, son of Tului, was 

elected over the son of Guynk's 
widow (regent iz4g-i25x) 

1252- 1233. Mongka’s brother Kublai 

crushed Nan Chao The king w-as 
named maharaja, and hereditary admnuB- 
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trat^r iindei Lhe ey^s oi a Mungo2 garcison j 
comnander and C’licese resident, Mote j 
auconomy and an luipenal princess Viere I 
conferred m isSa 

1454 . Mcngka Hie son of a Nestonan 
woman ,uid emplojiir of a Nes- 
forian chancellor, told Wifham of Hubzjck, 
envoy of Louis IX of France, tiiat re- 
ligions are IiKe tm, lingers of one h£i,iid He 
>et favored Buddbiam, and after public 
disputation (tSjS' pi ascribed laoist books 
for forgery Kuokt sl'orily foUovsed this 
example (1258; 

135 T The capital was transferred to 
Shang-Ut, north of present Peking 
125 S. 'I he Mongols pillaged Hanoi, r/hiJe, 
lit the otl er end of the empire, 
Ilulagn wiih a l^cstonaa mfe and 
general desuoyed the Abbasid 
t’abohate ol Baghdad. 

1260 - 1368 . THE YXTAir DYKASTy (as 
distinguished from the Alongol 
Empirej was eiiecUvely founded 
when Kublfli (1314-1294) had bimseii 
ele>-ted khan by his own army at Shang-tu 
(i2t'o;, although he unopicd the dynastic 
tide only in 12;:. He ruled in Cidiu at- ' 
turdnig to Chinese precedemls. His dynas- 
tic naBic IS Shih tsu 

1264 . The Mdugol Empire was reunited 
by capture of Kublai's biothi,r 
Arikboga, who had been proclauaed khan 
at Karakorum (1300) Twice (1277 and 
isBj-iiSS) Its unity was defended agamst 
KUafdi!, head ol 'the house 01 Ogedei. j 
KubUi’s authority was respected by his> 
brother Hulagu and the succeeding Hkbans 
OI Persia, and m theoiy by the Golden 
Horde on tiie \'olga He transferred (12O4) 
the winter capital to Y’en-ctang where he 
constructed KJianbahg, modern Peking 
^1207) He erected an astronomical ob- 
servatory on the aty wall, wherein weie 
instalied bronse instruments cast by Kuo 
Shoii-chirg 11279) 

1368 - 1275 . A SiOge of Hswng-yang and 
Fan-Lh'eng oa the Han was ended 
after 4 years 5 nionihs only by engineers 
and machines from Mesopotaindu. There- 
after tbe ilongois wire free to descend 
toivarda the sea 

1876. CtfpduhiUon of the eropressgicgent 
and boy-enipcror at Lin-an (Hn ng- 
chou) waa followed by capture of Canton 
(twice, 1277) and destruction of a fieet 1 
currying tlie last youthful Sung pretender 

(1279) 

12S1. Disastrous attack upon Japan Ad 
assault in 1274 havi.ag faded, a 
Mongol army of 45.000 from Korea joined 
(June) a tardy armadii with 120.000 men 
from the southern Cfwaese coast in landing 
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at Hhkoeaki Bay The ini-aders were re 
pulsed by the well-prepared Japanese until 
(Aug 15J a typhoon destroyed their fleets. 

leaving them to death or slavery 
13 S 2 - 128 S. An army sent by sea from 
Canton to subdue Champa took 
the capital Vijaya, but was lorced 
by epidemics to withdratv, 

1283 and 1287-1288 Abomve espedidons 
against Annum and Champa by 
land and sea were massacred and 
repulsed, but secured ackraskton 
of vassalage, 

1287 The Mongols pillaged ragan, capi- 
tal ot Borma, received hoinuge 
(125.7), and returned (1300) to 
paoty compeung Shan chiefs. 
1292 - 1293 . A naval expedition to Java, 
after tejnpori.r> success, WAS 
forced Ui re-emfaurk, 

1294 Tribute was received from, the Sia- 
mese kingdoms of Xieng-ioai and 
SuLliotai 

1295-1307 Temur Oljaitu, grandson of 
Kubini, was the second and iast 
effective ruler ot the Yuan dy- 
nasty. 

1266 . A Mongcl embassy accompanied by 
Chou Ta-kuan found Chen-Ja 
(Cambodia) much weaLened by the at- 
tacks of SukhoUi, which had now become 
u powerful stale under its second ruler 
Ruma Kamhing 

ECOKOMIC DEVEbOPMEWXS Ku- 
blai devoted special attention to economic 
mutters- The Grand Canal was restored 
(1289-1292) irom tbe iormer Sung capital, 
Dn-an at Hang-chou ftne Kiasay oi Marco 
Polo), now a great and ricli city, to the 
Huai River, arid earned north to the out- 
skirts of Peking Imperial roads were im- 
proved, and postal relays of 200,000 horses 
esUbhshed Charitable relief was organ- 
isied (woo) lor aged scholars orphans, and 
the aik, for whom hospitals were provided 
(i27j). Imperial inspectors every year 
examined crops and the tocid supply with 
a view to purchase when stocks were ample 
for storage agamst famine 
The T'ang first employed paper money 
orders, to whidi the Sung and Chin added 
various bills of exchange FVTien issue of 
paper currency wis suggested to Ogedei 
(1236), Yc'lu Ch’u-ts ai secured limitation 
to value of 100,000 02 of sdver Under 
Kublai, a Mohammedan financier, Saiyid-i 
EdjiU Chatos al-Din Omar (1210-1279), 
kept annual issues ot an avera^ of 5^1400 
or (1260-1269) His successor Aiuned 
Feiuketi iEcre*s,ed emissions (1276-1282) 
to 10,000,000 oz annually. Alter Ahmed’s 
murder, inflation mcreesiEd until » Vigbur 
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faanga reduced the irate of pr n. ug 
5000000 02 (--90-^2511), Circuit stabi- | 
Iization treasuries (1104 and 12S7) were 
given reserves inadequate to redeem the 
Eood of bills at 2j% discount, the official 
lateoiisSy. The issue of 1 jdo depreciated 
outii repUced i tor 5 by that ot 1287, ti Inch 
again was replaced i for 5 in 1309 Ail 
printing was discontinued la r^ii; but the 
credit, finanaal ard taoraJ, of the djnastj 
was already on the wane. Tne southern 
ptovuices ot the empire rapidlj fell irom 
Its control 

Mareo Polo, in the service of the khan 
{r273~i2g2l, traveled widelj' in Catliaj^ 
(from Khitai, hence Nortn China), aud 
Manzi fSouth Clima), and to Burma (p 
362). Through, ius “DivisiDn of the World” 
he first brought detailed and accurate 
knowledge of eoKtern Asia to Europe Id 
his tune, and even in riiat oi the Arab, Ibn 
Battuta (c 1345). 2 ajton (Ch‘run-chou) 
was the busiest dtep-sea port in the world, 
leading Kinsaj' Ttn-dh), Foochow (Fu- 
chou), and Crinlon in shipping silks and 
poredoins to Java. Malaya, Ceylon, India, 
and Persia in eocebange for spices, gem» and 

? earls. The inneranes given by Chao 
U'kua (1225) imply in the precision ol 
their bearings the use ol a compass needle 
mounted on a drv pivot 
TBS MOSLEM COMMUNITIES ol 
Persian, and Arab traders at these ports 
were small compared to those which now 

f rew up m North China and m Yunnan 
aiyid'i Eduil as governor of YUnnan 
(1274--I279) built the first two mosques 
in what became a sixoaghold of Islam 
Most popolai religion with all the Mongols 
was Buddhism. Kuhlai welcomes a gut of 
relics ot the Buddha fiom Uie raja oi Cey- 
lon He conferred the title Teacher of Ihe 
Stale upon a Tibetan lama Phags-pa, whom 
he employed to convert the Mongols and 
to whom he entrusted government of the 
three nroMiues of Tibet 

IfESXORIAN CHRISTIANS enjoyed 
full protection The Patriarch of Baghdad 
created an archbishopric at Peking (1275), 
churches were buiix m Chen-kiing (1281), 
Y'ang-chou, ard Hing-chou; and a spcaal 
bureau was aeated (isSg) to care fur 
Christiamty. Mar Yabalaha, pilgnm from 
PeKing to Jerusalem, was elecied patnarch 
(1281), and Ms companioa Rabban Sauma 
was sent by Mm and Argun, Ilfchan of 
Persia, to iioine end France He negoti- 
ated With Pope N’cnolas an entente be- 
tween the Neitori.m and Roman churches 
John, of Montecomno was the first of 
severM Roman missionaries to Chuia 
(1294-1328) He baptised 5000 tomerts 
and was named by the pope (1307) Arch- 
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b flop of Felmg. He received 1 three- 
year visit irom Odeno of Pordenone nho 
reported to Europe the castom of toot- 
Duimng, which hdd spread tluroagh South 
China under the Southern Sung, but which 
was unknown to the Chin and etrly Y'uan 
LITERArURE’ Uie Mongol period iti 
trodiiced the run el and the drama, the 
latter accDiapunied by raucous percussion 
music. Although neither w-as at onct ad 
ni'tted as a form of polite letters, Doth ate 
now recognized to possess arristu. ment 
PAINTING: one gioup ot artists ton 
tmued traditions of the Southern Sung 
wJule another boldly swept away the misi s 
which had shrouded landscape Ch’ien 
Hsuaa (. 1235 -^ upof ts perhip-, the great 
est painter of liowers ,uiJ insects. Chao 
Meug-fa (ii 54 -£ 322 ) was particularly 
adept at depictiag the horses and o^htr 
Jite-stock winch we’-e jirotiunent in Mongol 
economy Yuan porctl.un reveals in ara- 
besques no less tlwr' 111 the techniqae ot 
pencding in cobalt blue directly on clear 
white paste Uie debt oi Chiutso potiers 
to Persian models Fiom these nlfo is 
derived the Jiy 2 ,uitine form of doisomie 
enamel 

1368-1644. THE MING ETKASTT luiS 
founded bj' Chu yuau-chang 
tMing T’ai Tsu 1 3 28-139S), a monk turned 
insurgent uuJeCt anarchy, who seieed 
Chiaitg-mng (N inking) m 1350, set up 
Here an orderly goMiriimcnt, and pro- 
ceeded to aunev tae uoldings of sunoiuiding 
soucaeru war-kirds luiiil m r^oS he was 
strong enough to drive the Mongols front 
Peking wjtli Shcasl. Kansu (13O9) .md 
Szechuan (1371). Like all the emperor® 
of this jnd cue lotlowing dynasty ho ruled 
under a single re:gu-td!e, Hayi^-ivu 1136.8- 
1398), which IS accordingly often used iii- 
scead of h.1 , personal name, ^ 
13 SZ Yunnan was completely conquered, 
and itc pnnee e-cecuted <!l Nan- 
king L’he whole tcrritoiy u; 
Chini was now under direct gov- 
eninient. 

13S6 fht ilojigols were drivtm fiom 
KafiiKtaiim and dcic,dvd on the 
Kei ulcii 

1392-1910 The Li dynasty was founded 
m Korea upon Ihe ruins ot that 
of Wang, tiliKh h.td reigned since 

9tS [p 340). 

1403-1484 The Yviiig Lo reign of Cli’eng 
Tiu was estaljlishcd by viojimte 
against his ncjihcw, who disap- 
peared in a palace tie fiqoc) 
1403-1433. A series Ol naral eypcdiiioiis 
throrgh the southern seas was 
motivated by desire for coitmicrce and 
i tniliiarv prestige, but also by untasifitat 
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lebt the deposed nephew e-nerge thence to 
cUjra hib lltrotie secret inquiry by Hu 
Jung wiLhia the eaipue also ivus piotracied 
iJ407'i4i6 1410-14231. A daimaat actu- 
ally appeared m Hoiioja in 1440- 
1405-1407 Cbetig Ho, the chiet euaiica 
(.a AloIi4iamed4i\ whose real sur- 
name was Mu) brougnt bacK in 
chdiris the Prince 01 Palembang 
Sumatra), who had been defeated 
in battle, as be did 

1408-1411 The King of Ceylon and his 
fajDilj', utw hud attacked the 
mission. As a result ot 
J 412 - 141 S. A third cruise as, tar as Ho'"- 
mux, Miteen southern states sent 
tribute Cheng Ho 7, as appointed to lead 
three more embassies during tEis leign 
:4riS-i4.i9 (as far as Aden}, 1421-1^,12, 
and 14J4. Otliei eunuchs led addilu'iijl 
jmssious 

1410 , 1414 , 1423 - 1434 , L uiipaigns mto 
Outer ilongolu were directed at 
destruction of wdiatcver chieftain 
or group momenta-nly possessed 
saflicient prestige to threaten re- 
creation ot the Mongol power 
1421 . Transfer of the capital to Peking 
was mooted 12 1409, decreed in 
1420. Wiadoiii of the move is re.Cccted by 
the fact tiia.1 the northeiii tronticr was never 
suciessfuUy violated during the five cen- 
tuiieii Peking retiuined capital save when 
the Manchus were invited m. 
1428 - 1788 . The later te dyaasty Itt An- 
aam, after a quarter century of 
fighting, secured lecognition of mdepend- 
eiice (1431:) trom llsuao Tsung in the 
Hbuan Te reign (1425-1435) The royal 
title was conferred in 1^36 
1431 - 1433 . Cheng Ho ted a seventh and 
final embassy to tuenty states 
# As result tribute was sent by 

Mecca and ten others 
1449 Emperor Ying Tsung (7456-1449 
and 1457-1464) was captured 
in battle by the chief of a new Mongol 
canfederatloa (Oirat) of four tribes rU- 
tliough released next year he recovered 
his throne from his brother Clung Ii only 

in 1457- 

t. 1470 - 1 S 43 . Dayan, a descendant ot 
Jeaghia, restored unity to Moa- 
goha, but divided U among bis 
own descendants 

1471 Annam fin, illy anijesed its southern 

neighbor, Champa (Coni p 33 b) 

a. BURMA 

From early times Burma was under 
Indian influence By the 3d century a 
expanding Hindu peoples had establisfaed 
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commerual settlements on the Tenasseriin 
coast and at the principal nver mouchs 
wtneh detelofied into small kingdoms m 
contact With the Tiheto-Bunaan tabes 01 
the Irrawaddy Valley Commercial rela- 
tions with eSuna were less inSueatial. al 
though an embassy Irom a Burmese state 
reached Ch’ang An. in 803 
1044 . Anawrata seized royal power at 
Pagan acd by his patronags oi 
Hmayana Jbuddhisni and conqueists. both 
north, and south, made it the political, re- 
hgious and cultural center 01 Burma, the 
Burmese written linguagc was developed 
ana Buddhist stariptures transkted, archi 
tectural monuments foUowed the inspira- 
tion. ot Ceylon and southern India, able 
itiiers sncueeded Anawrata. 

IIOS. A Burmese embassy at the Sung 
capital in China was received as 
Pom a fully sovereign state 
1287 Following the rejertion of Mongol 
demandi, for tu&nte (1271 and 
later), Burmese raids into Yunnan, and 
the death ot Navatiihapale (who ruled 
1254-12S7), Mongol forces looted Pagan 
and destroyed its power I be invasion ot 
Shan tribes, forced southward by the Mon- 
gols, led to the divrsion of Burma into a 
number of petty states, chief among tnern 
bein^ Toungoo (estab icSo), Pegu in 
southern Burma, and Ava in the middle 
and lower Irrawaddy Valley (estab. as 
capital 1365) (Coni p dui-l 

b. SIAM 

During (he early centuues ol the Chrts- 
tun Fra, ttie Rlinier peoples of the Menam 
\ alley came under the influence of Hindu 
civilisation, and about the bth century 
tnere was organiaed, in the region of Lop- 
bun, the Kingdom of Dvaravati, w'hich was 
Buddlust rather than Brahman in religion, 
and from which danng the Sth century 
migrants to the upper Menam Valley estab- 
lished the independent -and predominantly 
Buddhist Kingdom of Hanpunjaya with 
its capital near the present Cliengmai. 
Early in the nth lentuiy Dvatavap was 
annexed to Cambodia, but Hanpunjaya 
retained its independence until the 13U1 
cenmry wuen it was overran bj- a migra- 
tion of Tai, or Shau, peoples from the 
north. This migration, afi.elerated by the 
Mongo! coaquest of the Tai state of Naa- 
chao (in modem. Yunmn and southern 
SiecUuan) in 1253, led eventuaUj- to the 
suppression of the Khmer kingdomb and 
the setting up of the Tai Ilrngdom of Siam 
with its capital uL Ayuthia, founded by 
Rama Tiboti in 1350. The early Siamese 
state was from the first under the iafiamce 
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both of H nayana Biiddb sm and of Ch nese 
polit cai nstitutaon? Toward the end of 
the isth Lsntury a form ot Mfnting had been 
jm eated for the Stamese language, 
1350-1464. Siamese javasiojis of Camboctia 
fiaaily led to the abandonment 
o£ Angkor and collapse oi the 
Kinaer Empue 

1S71. A Siamese embassy at Jvanking in- 
angurated tributary reUtions with 
the newly founded Ming dynasty 
1376'1557. Intermittent friction between 
Siam and the Tai state of Chieng- 
inai m the northern Menam Valley ended 
only with tlie destruction of Chteiigmai by 
the Burmese 

Hunng the 14th and 15th centuries 
strong Siamese mfluence was exerted over 
the rt^united slates of Burma and the 
northern part of the M Jay Peninsula 

p S4t) 

c. MALAYSIA 

Eody Indian commercial settlements m 
Sumatra aad Java, at first Brahman in 
religion and later influenced fay Buddhism, 
became the centers of organiaed states 
Toward the end of the 7th century a d , 
Sriwshaya became the domtnant stale of 
Sumatra and built up a commeraal empire 
which at its height (c. 1180J controlled the 
Straits of Malacca and of Sunda, ail of 
Sumatra and the Malay Pecinaula, and the 
western half of Java, its author ty was 
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re Oomzed as far as Ceylon and For- 
mosa, and. m many colonies fhrougnout 
the East Indies The Smlendra dynasty, 
luleis of SnvJshaya, were ardent patrons 
of Buddhism, as is shown in the great Boro 
budur victory monuntent in central Java 
The consokdatitai of petty Javanese states 
begun after the middle 01 me 9th. century, 
Jed to the rise of Smfiosari m eastern Jav a, 
which under h.artanAg,ira (i^ho inled j jftS- 
1292) chaheiiged ana iiiially dcstrfiyed the 
power of Onwsl'jya 

1293. A Mongol erpemtion, sent to at etige 
insult oSered by Kartanagara 
was lorced out of Java by a new kingdom. 
Madjapafut, which, during tne talh century 
budl up a coaimercul empire with au 
thonty extending over Borneo, Sumatra 
and parts of the Philippines and of the 
Malay peninsula, and pronted by an ex- 
tensive trade witn Cliina, inJo-Chtna, nud 
India Alter tne 

13S9. Death of Hay am Wuntfe, the pmver 
of Mvidjujiiiiiit dismLCgtattti 
1406-1407. Tile first Chinese evpedition 
uitdei Cheng Ho establisbcd tribu- 
tary relations between many Malay state': 
and the Ming Exopire, and the authoniy 
of Madjjpamt rapidly gave way to t'mt 
of Lne Moaantinedan Arabs During the 
iSth century ]Uohanjtaed.ui commercial 
operatioijs, based chiefly on Malacca, wore 
evtendod to the whole ari.liipcligo, and 
some 20 states accepted Isiarii as the state 
icligion (Cmt p. 541,^ 


4. KOREA 


612. Emperor Yar^~ti of tlie Suj dynasty 
of China invaded Koguryd, but 
was repulsed. 

645-647. JTwo T’ang expeditions against 
KoguiyB failed. 

663. The T’ang destroyed Paekche 

665. The T’ang and Silk together de- 
stroyed KoguryS, 

670, Silla robbed the T’ang of Paelcclie 
and southern Ko^uryb, but did 
not break its aiie^ance to China 

670-938. SIllA PERIOD. 

670-780. Heigiit of Silla power and oil- 
ture, when Buddhism and art 
flourished, particularly at tne 
capital near the modern Kt'bnglu 
(J ICeisliQ) 

730-935, Penod of political decline, but 
of closer relations -with and in- 
creasing iimtadoti of China. 

c 880. Serious rebdlioas broke out, 

918. The state of Koryb was founded In 
west central Iforet 

935. Silla peacefully submitted to Korjd 


936-1392 KORYO PSRIOD. 

935-1170 Haght 0 / Jvoryd poaei and 
culture centering around the i api» 
Ui, Kaesong (modent Sdugdo, J 
Kmjo) ill west toutral Korea and 
B’ydngyang, the sccoiid.iry rapi- 
tal. 

936 Koiyd destroyed I.-iter Putkehe, 

thus muting Korea once more 

996 The Khjtan (Liao dynasty! forced 

Kotyd to reedgnme them, and not 
the Sung dyra-ty of ijtuuu, as 
overlords of Koiea 

1044. A great wall vv is compicacd m Wbh 
northern Korea as a dcfcn.se 
against the Mmehuriau pc'ciples 

1123. The Juchdn (Chin dyiiastj) forced 
Koryft to rcuh;nu.o tkur ‘■twe- 
raiilty 

1170. Military otficers sewed the goverii- 
meut and prosi nlicd Budiih.=m 

1196. The Ch'oe family ebtab]i,D]ic-d its 
control over the government with 
tue title of Kungftyv /g 



13S3 Beginning of o^ier ioo years of at- 
tacks on coastal regions by Japa- 
nese Pirates. 

1331. The Mongols mvaded Korea, and 
the Cb'oe removed the government 
to the island of Kanghwa off tie 
west coast. 

1268, The Im (Lim, J. Rm) family sup- 
planted the Ch’oe as Kongnymg. 
1259. Koiyd submitted to the Mongoi6> 
and the KoryQ hiogs through 
intermarriage became merely a branch of 
the Mongol imperial tanniy and their repre- 
sentatives m Korea This siruation and the 
nse of Contuciauism at this time led gradu- 
ally to the utiquestioning acceptance of 
Chinese suzerainty and leadership m po- 
litical and cultural matters. 

1355, KoryO recolted sviccesstully against 
the Mongo's 

1355-1392. Penod ot great disorder The 
Koiyd kings, tv ho had depended 
on Mongol presitige tor their authority, 
were unable to suppress their unruly vas- 
sals, and the Japanese pirates were at their 
wor.t. 
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KoryS submitted to the Ming dy- 
nasty of China, 

I (Li. J Ri) sanggye declared him- 
self king after a series of ccatf’-f 
d'aUii, and desassinations, thus 
founding the 
1392-1910, I iLi J lil) DYMASTy with 
its capital at KySagshng (modem 
Sbul [Seoul], J Keijoj, XMs new dyiusty 
based its claims to legitimacy on its cham- 
pioning of the Ming cause as opposed to 
the Mongols, considered by them not to be 
the legitimate rulers of China. Like their 
predecessors they remained unswervingly 
loyal and suhservnent to China 
1392-149d. Period of greatest prosperity 
and cultural development 
1419-1451. B^g Sejoag was a patron ot 
learning, and in his time the 
native phonetic senpt called was 

lutnrduced During this reign the Japanese 
pirates ceased to ravage the Korean coast, 
and the northeastern comer of present-day 
Korea was brooghi under Korean rule 

(Com p 54i,) 


JAPAN, 645 A.D.-T84 A.D. 
1369, 

1392. 


5. JAPAN 

645-734. PERIOD OF THE IMITATION 
OF CHINA. An edict outlining 
the general pnnaples of national reorgam- 
satjoji was promulgated as early as 646 
tlhe Taika Reform), but it was only in 
the couree of several decades tliat the 
principles uere put into practice and even 
then the reiorms olten remained on paper. 
The major feat ares oLthe new system were 
(li the narionaliaalion of the land, m 
theory, (2) the adoption of the T'ang sys- 
tem. of land distribution and tasation, 
*('3) the reorgainitition of local gov-eriunent 
and other measures intended to increase the 
autlioniy of the central gov ernment in the 
provinces ana its income from them, and 
(4) the reoigan.za tion oi the central govem- 
ment The principles and many of the de- 
tails ot the teforms were borrowed directly 
from China, but m Jrpan dominated as it 
Was Ly an hereditary aristocracy, it was 
ivell-mgh impcissibie to carry than out m 
full, and from the start they were basically 
modified in practice (i) Although the 
land was nationalired in theory, in actuality 
the large hereditary estate of tie dan 
chiefs were returned to them as lands held 
.IS sakry for their ofEua! positions and 
iduks { 2 ) The laud was to be periodicnlly 
divided -among the agriculmrahsts in ac- 
cordance with the membersMp of each 
tamiiy as determined by census, and uni- 
form taa.cs were to be levied on aJI abke 
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These were (.al ttie land tsx (so), paid to 
nee, (hi the conde iyJekt), often commuted 
4t a fixed rale into a tetrile tax, and (c) tie 
eicise (chs) levied on ptoQuee other than 
nee The system was too closely patterned 
after the Chinese and lunctioned badlj m 
Japan from the begiamng Powerml 
families and institutions, hungry for land, 
were always ready to deprive the pubhc 
domain of tarpajung lands, and the peas- 
ants, impoverished by taxes, were often. 
3.0X100.3 to transtcr thembeives and their 
lajids from the taxpaying public domain, to 
the care of pnvately owned manors (shoon). 
As a result the history of econonne devdop- 
mcni Qunng the next seveial centuries is 
primarily tie story of the return ol toe land 
into private haa& and tlie emergence of 
large tax-free estates owned by the court 
nobility and great religious institutions. 
(3I The impioveiaent of means of commu- 
mcatiOK helped m the centralisation of 
government and in the collection of taxes, 
but, alrhougb. the olficials of tue provincial 
governmenus were to have been appointees 
of the central goierntneni, in practice local 
leaders retained, thedi supremacy by occu- 
pying the lower posts and ir soon became 
the accepted custom tor the lugh provincial 
officials to remam at the capital and to 
delegate their powers to underhngs m the 
provinces. (4) An essential and permanent 
feature of Die refotons was the complete 
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reorgaiuzat on and g eat elabo a on of ha nes, the Kyo no C^ge oi S3 3 and the Jty^ no 

central erament A dyparltQent of SMge oi g 2a A supplementary code, the 

religion {jingti'an) and a great eounoi of £ngis}’ih, was completed m gaS 

state idojCkon) were established as ttvo 7 i 0 . Heijo \,or Nara) was laid out on the 

paxaUel organs controllmg the spininal and modtd of C'h’aJig-an, the T'ang 

political aspects of the state Below the capital, as Die first permanent 

great coancd w'eie eight jriinistries, and capital oi Jap^a The penod 

below them m turn mnny smaller bureaus during which n was the capital ib 

The organization was too ponderous tor knov'n as 

the Japan ot that day. Moreover, with the 710-784 THE NAHA PERIOD 
collapse ot the economic supports of the 1 712 . The KnjiJiz, wlnrh records the historj' 
central governinexiL through the growth of ol the impetial line suite its myth 

tas-iree estates, this elaborate organism ical ongins, was written in Chinese ehar- 

was hrerally starved to death. Although acieis fused to a large extent phoneticdlly j 

in theory it continued httle changed until to represent Japanese words. This ,s ju. 

the 10th century, o.c£uaily during moat of panb oldest ectunt book 

that penod it was merely a skeleton dcv-md 720 . The AhOoiukoftt for Xihongi), more 
oi most ot iis fonaer powers In adopting detailed lusLory of Japan wnilen 

the Chinese form of governmenl the Japa- m Chinese, was compiled. It was continued 

nese made one sigmlicant change. The to 8S7 by live other oliicia! histcnes written 

oflicial hierarchy ot Japan rcmamed a Ui Chinese, uhiuli together with it consu- 

hereditary anstneracy, and with rare ex- rate the Six National Histones {Jitl'ko- 

ceptious there was little opjioriunity tor kusAi) 

the able or learned oi low rank to nse far 724 - 749 , Shomu'e re'gn, which included 
m this hierarchy Uie brilliant Tempyo year period 

This period was the classic era of Japa- ( 729-743). This and the period during 

neae culture Poetiy dtid prose m pure which bboimi dominated the court us the 

Chinese were composed, arid native Japa- retired emperor 1740-750,1 mirked the a.po- 

nese poetry reached an early dowering gee ot the Xum Period and its classic semi- 
Japan i . '■ b urj had already Chinese culture- 

been ' I I diustic styles, 737 . The deatn of the lour granrisons of 
and now the art ot T’ang China found Kamatari delayed for sever.d dec- 

fertile sotl tn Japan and produced there ndes Ihc complete domination of 

many of the gteatest exutil examples of the tmpcnal court by tlie h'uji- 

Far Eastern art of that day in the heids of waia clan, 

architecture sculpture, pamt'ng met the 74i Government mon istertes and uw- 
applied arts veiit-j {Koiulno,ji) were ordeied 

563 . Tae Japanese withdrew rrom Korea, erected in each province. 

after the defeat of a Japanese 752 . The dedication ot ilia Great Buddha 
army and fleet, sent to the aid ot Paekche, (DMlMstt) at Nara mar.ked tiie 

by a combined force irom China and h'lJla completion of the devout Slifitiius mo&i, 
(6621. Thus es’ded the first period of cfierished ptuject The i,rtvp,e iiq- 

japanese contmenta] evpaiisioti The fall ure t,f the iJuddha Jiii'.imid tSLi 1 huo* 
of Paekche in 06,3 and of JCoguryh (a cutm; <ind the huge hJ! biulJ over it was a 

North Korean hingdonij in 66S left Silji tremendous imdertakiug mr the Japanese 

supreme in the pemnsula and resulted lu a , court and gave witness to chegreit Kuudhist 
great immigration ot Ivuiean rciugecs into tervurof the time Man^ oi the uhi.'i tv used 

Japan in Uie dedlc.Jioti servne Logelher with ihu 

637 - The Empress Jito (680-697) abdi- personal belo.ugingt, of ShOtnu hum the 

rated in favor ot her grandson, basts ufUie unique coilecpon of Stli century 

Mommu 1097-707) '1 Hs was the first case fiirailure and art pres,er\ ed at the umperwi 

of the accession oi a minoi and the second trei-sury lu Kara (the iokhiin, comrru-iiced 

of the abdication of a ruier, but ixith were in 756;. 

soon to become the rule Shortly bofure the erection of tiic Great 

702 . New civil and penal codes known tts Buddha the himous monk. Gyogi (670-749), 

the Twi/iO Lows were promul- issaid to have propagateo. the rontept li.at 

sated This may hui'a been the first com- Euddliism and bhinlb acre two aspects of 

pleu codtficatton ol tne Jaire embodied ui the same laitli, hudi beliefs served as a 

the reforms commenced in 646, although jutJification for the growing amalgi'Uidtiwi 

there is mention oi an. earlier code These ot the two rchgioas, uhidi was to lead by 

laws, together with a revision of 718 (VorJ the rith century to Iho development of 

Lam, not enforced until 757), have lome , Dual Shinto (ffydiK in wlnih Smnto 

down to us only through later comments- gods were considered to be msmfestations 
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o£ JJuadMat deities Fui.ed wuh a higMj de- ( 
veloped iojeiga rcUgion hdiked by all the j 
presiUge ot th.c more advanced Clnncse civi- 
iiaation, tiie siniple native culi beojcie for a j 
period 01 almcbt looo jxai s the handmaiden 
ot Buddhism in au uneqttal union 
754 . The Chinese monk Ganjin (also pxo- 
nouncedlvJnsiim, etc , Ch 
d 763 J, after bve imsuccesstul «£' 
lempls to reach Japan, finally armed at ] 
iNara, where he set up (be hrst ordmatioit 
platform and nrmiy established the 

RItsu fSkt Jjwyu) Sect, which stressed 
disupline rather tnan doctrine I he iiitau 
Sect together nith fi'-e other sects termed 
the sci-ctdled Sara Sects, the oldest sec- 
tarian divisions 01 Jajiaaese Buddhism. 
These others were the Sanron i bkt Aludkya- 
m^laj Sect, said to have been introduced 
m 6?5, the Hosso (,bkt Dhthmaia^'^ana) 
Sect, brought from China bj IbOshofd yoo), 
who had gone there to stud} in 653, the 
Kegon (Skt ritc/itrffmiAuj Sect, which was 
largely responsible for the cult of Bushaiia, 
the Uiuversal and omnipresent Buddha, the 
Kusha (bkt Abhidhumakciitt) Sect; and the 
Jojitsu. iSkl Salyucifidh'} Sect, winch last 
two may never have e'tiated as independent 
religiij'is bodies in Japan. 

769 . The Alan'ydiHH, a coUecUon of over 
UOooDoeiiiB ill pure Japanese, com- 
posed largely by tlie court nobility between 
687 and 759, was compiled shortly after the 
latter date It was followed in later cen- 
turies by similar ajitliologies In 751 the 
Katfusi}, a small collection of poems la 
Chinese, hod been compded, it Mewise was 
contmued by similar works 
764 . A dash for potvei between Fujiwara 
Nakamaro (.also known as £nu 
Oshikatsul, the leading statesman during 
Junnni's feign (75S--764;, and Dokyd, tne 
•monk favorite of the retired nun eznpre'^, 
ElSken (749-758) , led to the dea th of Naka- 
tnaro, the e»le of Junnin, his sahsequent as- 
sassination and the reascrnsion to the throne 
of KdLen as the Empress ShOtoku 
764 -TTO IfCkye was all-potterftil during 
Slijtoku's reign and may even 
have aspired to the throne Strong^ optio- 
silion and Shdtoku’s death led to his ulti- 
mate dotintuli Perhaps because of the | 
memory of DOkyd’s induence over Shotoku, 
for almost nine centuries thereafter m 
ivotnan occupied the throne 
781 - 806 . The reign of the energetic Eam- 
mc witnessed tfic conquest of 
much of northern Hondo m a prolonged but 
successful boiaer struggle with the Ainu 
After several iratial uilures the natn es of 
th-'s region, both, Ainu and intractable Japa- 
nese frontiersmen -were definitely brought 
under the imperial sway by Sakanoue Ta- 
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( nmraiaaro (d, 8:1) Hzs campaigns con 
I eluded ceatuaes 01 slow advance into .Amu 
I territoiy After a final oatbreat m 813 the 
j Amu menace in the north neier agaui as 
sume J major proportions 
7S4. Kamoiu moved the capital from Ka 
giofca, where it had been since 7S4., 
to Heian, the modern Kyoto, where it re 
mauled uiiiil 1868 Jhe re.iSons foi his 
abamloning of Ndta are not definitely 
known but were probably (i) a desire to 
make a new departure po/iticaliy and ecu 
iiamically, (2) a desire to escape the oppres 
sive influence of the pmvertul Xurs monas- 
tenea; is) the superior location of Nagaoka 
and Kyoto, which had better water com 
mumcitions with tie sea, ond '4) the mflu- 
Mce ot the Ha ta tami ly ( 1 wmdi had lands 
in that region. The reasons for the sudden 
removal ot the aipitul from Nagaoka to 
Ky'Sto, a feu miliis fartlier mianci, are still 
more obscure, but may have been connected 
with Kammu’s tear that the first site had 
incurred the curse of certain spirits The 
establishing ot the capital at Kyoto marked 
the beginning of 

794-tX8S. THE HEIAIf PERIOD, a long 
era marked by tew violent up- 
heavals but one in iihich the transiiion from 
the period of the imitation of China to the 
feudal and more stnetiy Japanese Kama- 
kura period was sloady made These cen- 
turies were characterized by a somewhat 
eifetedilettanListcourt society becoming in- 
creasingly divorced from poktioil and eco- 
nomic realities, the gradual df dine and col- 
lapse of the economic and poliiical system 
botrosed from Ciuna; the growth ot tas- 
free manors, the slow emergence ot a new 
mihiary dass in the provinces, the full glory 
and subsequent decline of the Fujiwara 
family, the appearance and development of 
the Buddhist sects and cults which domi- 
nated much of Japan's religious history, a 
■rounder urderstanding of the borrowed 
Chinese aiilizatiou and a greater ability 
to synthesme it with what was nauvely 
Japanese, or to modiiy it to fit the peculiar 
needs of Japan; a resultant growing cultural 
independeacd ot China, ami tne reappear- 
ance oi more purely Japanese art and htera- 
I tune 

800 - 816 . New offices in the central govein- 
ment, which were to afiect pro- 
foundly the whole adaiinistraiion. appeared 
Ai this time. These were, (r) the ha^mshi 
(audit ofiice) (c. Soo) , which in time usurped 
the prero^tires of the original audit and 
revenue offices, [ 2) the hi‘' 5 do~iokoro (bureau 
oi archivists) (firoi, which gradunliy at- 
tained control of palace afiaiiw and became 
the organ for issuing impenal decrees, (3) 
the kt^hivkS (police commission) (c. Sr6> 
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Inch n. tinie became t e p nury aw ea 
forceinent organ o! fhe ita.e and e*entuaily i 
created outside of the o&cial codes ifs own j 
code of customary law | 

S 04 . TenSaj and Siuagoa, the two leading I 
sects of the HeiaB twriod, were | 
founded by Saichd (Dengyd Daiahi 767-8^5) | 
and Kilkai (K0b5 DaisS 774-S3s) respec- 
tively, Both monks accompanied the 
eleventh embassy to the T ong in S04. 
SaaciiS returned to Japan the neat j^ar to 
tound the Tendai Sect named after Mt. 
T'ien-t’ai m Chica The si'ticreusuc in- 
clusive nature oi the pbiJoscplij’' of the sect 
appealed to the Japanese, and its central 
laonastcryj the Ear3'akiiji, which biucho 
founded on Mt Hiei oterloohing ICyoto 
(78S), became the center fiom which sprang 
most of the later sjgo)fit.aiil movements la 
Japanese Buddhism Is-utai returned irom 
China in SoO bringing ivitii him the Shmgon 
or Tantnc Sect, a laie esotenc and mystic 
form of Indian Buddhism Because of lus 
tremendoTis personality and the natural ap- 
pcsl of Shingon to the supersptious pro- 
pensities of the people, the new sect won 
considerable popular support, and the Kon- 
gSbuji monasleiy on Alt Eoya, winch 
Klikai founded (816), became one of the 
great centers of Buddhism Tendai and 
Shmgoa were mote genuinely Japanese in 
spint than were the Nara sects, and the 
Sfaingon Sett in particular furthered the 
union ot Shuitci and Buddnism. 

838 . The twelfth and last embassy to the 
T’ang was dispatched. When in 
S94 Sugawara Michizane (.845-903) was ap- 
pointed to be the next envoy, he persuaded 
the court to discontmue the practice on the 
grounds that China was disturbed and no 
longer able to teach Japan, Altnough Siome 
unoffioai interooorse orohnued between the 
two countries, this brougJif to an end the 
three centimes oi the greatest cultural bor- 
rornng from China and marked the begin- 
mng of a period in which peculiarly Japa- 
nese traits asserted themselves increasin^y 
in all phases of Japanese life, 

858 . The complete domination of the Tuji- 
wara clan over the imperial family 
was achieved by Yoshifusa (S04-S72) when 
he became the de facto regent of the child- 
eroperor, Seiwa f%S-S7d) in Sod, after 
Seiwa had attained his majority, Yoshifusa 
assumed the title of regent becom- 

ing the first non-imperial regent, Seiwa was 
the first male adult emperor to have a re- 
gent. The typical umer family control 
which, the Fujiwara exercised over the em- 
perors can be seen in the relationship that 
existed between Seiwa and Yoshifusa, for 
the latter was both the grandfather and the 
father-in-la'w of the young ruler. It was the 


defin e po y o. the rujiwara to have a 
young imperial grandson ot the head 01 ihe 
clan occupy tlie throne and to have him ab- 
dicate early m favor of another child. The 
period of ihe domination of the Fujiv.ara 
raraily is oiteii called 

S 66 -ll$ 0 . THE FUJIWAHA PERIOD. 
880 . Fujiwars Mototsuas (836-8917 be 
came the first civil dittaior {law- 
paht), a post thereattei customarily iield by 
the heac of the dan when aa adult emperor 
was on the tlirone, winle the post oi regent 
came to be reserved for chc dan head m the 
time of a minor emperor 
889 . The branch, or the warnor Taire clan 
which wjS to rule Jo-ptin for part of 
the rrth century was founded vdsea a great 
grandson ot iCaiiitnu was given this sur 
name. The dan was estaoliohed in 825 by 
aiiother impcnal prince tn S14 the rival 
imhtaxy clan of Minamoto was founded by 
other members of the imperial dan, and m 
pCr the pnrtcely piogemtor of the later 
ALnamoto rulers receutd this surname. 
The deicendaats ot such impenal princes, 
reduced to the i.ink of commoners, often 
went to the provinces to seek their fortunes, 
and there some of them merged with the 
rising chss ol wan tors, who were soon to 
dominate the land 

891 . The Emperor Uda (887-S97) who 
was not the son of a Fujiwara 
mother, made a sletermincd eSort to rule 
inaependently without Fujiwara influc.uce 
and refused to appoint a new chil dictator 
after Mototsune's death To further this 
end ho used the brdliaat scholar, Sugawara 
Micliiiane 1845-903), as his confidenuai 
rrunister, but after Uda's abdkationfd, 931), 
hujivvara Tokibira (871-900) managed to 
obtain die removal of hlichiaane to a pro- 
viccial post, where he soon died He was 
posthumously loaded with honors and dm-* 
fied because it was believed that his venge- 
ful spirit had caused certain caiumiUes. 
Tokituro. throughout his official career 
strove valiantly but in vain to stem the tide 
of governmental corruption and disintegra- 
tion 

905 . The Kokinshil, an anthology at 
Over looQ pocmi in. Japanese, was 
complied by laipenal order in a mvival of 
mterest in Japanese poetry For over a 
century almost all literary effort and 
scholarship had been demoted to prose and 
poetry ia the Chinese Unguage, but Ki 
TsaxayuH (d. 046) wrote the preface to the 
Kolumltii in Japanese and followed it in 
935 by a travel ai3.ry (Tow Niikt) also in 
Japanese. Wtchiu the short compass of a 
century Japanese prose was to rise to great 
heights of hteraiy achievement. An ma- 
portant contributiog facto' to the revival of 
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their growth but in tEas attempt he was 
blocked by the oppo3_tiou of lie Fuji- j 
ware. i 

lD83~i08T. In the Latter Three Years’ War 
Mmatnoto Yoshiie (lour-iioB'' 
destroyed the Kiyouara famiiy ol 
tiortfiem Japan, thereby increasing 
Mmamoto prestige in that region, 
1035 - 1129 , The Emperor Shirafcaw'a (1073- 
10S6) continued to rule alter lus 
abdication as a retired, emperor ij6kd\ and 
after ioc6 ns a priestly retired, emperor 
ik>5i. He built up a complete govern- 
mental organization of hia own (msi, . 
camera govemmentj ^vhicli was continued 
during much of the next two and a ball 
centuries fay other retired emperors and 
pnesdy retired emperors, but alter zr^6 
they lost control of the govcroracni, to the 
warrior dans 

1129 - 1155 . The Emperor Toba (i 107-1123) 
ruled after Shirakawa-’s death as a 
priestly retu ed emperor 
1156 . Ciwl war (the f/Hgii)! iia Ecu) bioke 
out bet'.iccji the reigtiing empi ror 
Shirakawa II (1155-1153), and the retued 
emperor, Sutoixi (.1123-1142) Both ivere 
support^ by prom merit cttettibets of the 
Fujiwiru, Minarnoto, and Taira clans 
Sbhral,awa H’s partisans, among whom 
were luunbered ilinamoto Yo=>bitomo 
(1123-1160) and Taira Kayonjori (iiiS- 
tiSi), were lactor-ous, Sutoku was exiled, 
and tnanj of Ma supporters were executed 
This ivar brought no lasung peace and iws 
soon fo'loived by 

1160. A second civil war {H&iji no Ran), 
in which ilinaraoto Yoshitonio 
and an adventurous joung lujiwara noble, 
Nobuyori gained temporary 

control of the capital by a successful (onfi 
d’elat, but were soon crushed by the Taira 
Tins y aJ le±t 

1160 - 1181 . Taira Kiyomori in control ot the 
nation 'fne two wars ol 1156 and 
HI 60 bad not been a struggle for power be- 
tween the court and the military clans, bui 
tbe result had been to make a single victo- 
nous warrior backed by [lersonal troops, 
the dommating figure in Jafianese politics 
Shirakawa 11 asretired emperorli 158-1192! 
had some inJluence in the government, but 
in 1167 Kiyomon bad binaself appointed 
pnme juimstcr (daji/da'jm), and gave im- 
potteni posts in the cen traJ and provincial 
governments to ms clansmen. Kiyomort 
married bis daughters into both the im- 
penai and tbe Fujiwara families In jiSo 
his intaut grandson Antoku, was placed on 
the throne Thug he attained the same hold 
over the imperial family that the Fuji warn 
bad once had. I 


1175 The Pu.e Land ,Jodo) Sect was 
I founded by Genku (HCnen Sho 

I nin) (1133-1212). It was the first of tire 
Amidist Sects, aiid nhis event marked tbe 
' beginning of a great ncvv sectarian move- 
ment 

1179. The death of Shigciaori (1138-1179) 

Iviyomori’s eldest son and perhaps 
the wisest of the Taira, removed 3 stabili/ 
Mig check on Kiyomon. whose desire ior 
more power .vaa li-ad.ug him to ew esses 
viOich were alienating the sympatbics of tae 
imppm! inmily, the court nobility, and the 
Buddhist monusleries. The rapid adoption 
on tlie part ol Kiyoniori .ind his Umily of 
the customs and laeniuhty of the lourt 
nobles also estranged many of the pro 
vinual supporters oi tire clan. 

1180, An nborfavc uprisirig against the 

Taira led fay an imperial priiue 
and by Min.irnuto bonmasa (iion-iiSo, 
together with cu-rUm monasteriesj started 
a general uprising of the remnants of the 
JVJmamoto dan under the leadership of 
Yoshitomo’s son, Yoritorno (rx4“~iii)oj, 
backed by Jkura and 'iihcr clansmen of 
e.iitfn Japan 

118S. The T.iira were driven out of Kyoto 
by yochinaka (1154.-1184), > 

couy'n of Youiomo A long cam- 
paign in the Inland ‘^ea region foi- 
lowen and culmmaU'd in 
1185. Tbe battle of Dan no Fra, at the 
western outlet ol the Inland .be.i 
where Yontonio’s younger brother, Yii- 
shitsunc (ii50-n2p) nnnibilnted the T.iira 
The cbildl-erafKiror, bitoku, whom tin* ilue- 
ing Taira had lakan 'viUi them, died in the 
buttle The elimination of ilic T-nir., krt 
Yonlomo, as hcud at die 'Minainoto don, 
the virtual^ ruler of tlie nation and marked 
the begnuung of the first period of icadnl 
rule n Japan knmvn as f 

11S5-1333. THE KAMAKUEA PEEIOD. 

The outsLindmg icature of the tm 
was the dear division between the now 
powerless uvi! and religious government of 
the imperial court at Kyoto and the niili- 
faity government {Bul'ufn) o: the Alxn.iinoi o 
est-tblished at Kvrtukura, near the il.in 
estates m eastern Japan and a.vay fumi iht 
enervating influence of llie court noliiihy 
The tranSiUon. from civil to feudal Tniljt.tiv 
iTiie had btgiiu with the Taiia .vnd wa;. not 
completed until centuries later, but it was 
in the KarAirikura Period that the most 
drastic diangts orem-red and tie iiohuctd 
and CA-oiuimc msuuuums. ol iho neci 5(>v crai 
cenlunoii beg.w to taJsC -ihapc 
Feudalism. The usui'pation uf the 
powers of the imperial court was largely 
unconscious and developed naturally out 
of the economic iind poliricaJ cond-wns of 
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the hit Heiaa period Pxrmarj- factors in 
this evolution were (_il The wars of the 
iith. century iiad hastened the transter of 
the prerogauves ol ownership of the great 
manors of the nobles to the mihtaij'' men 
who resided on those manors as bailiffs or 
wardens and who often bad feiidJ ties with 
the w amor dans. The actaal o-wnersiup of 
the estates usually remained UEchanged, 
bur ownership was robbed oi most of its 
nieamitg by <i complicated series of feudal 
rights {ihlk^) whicn ranged from nghts to 
culthate the land up through an ascending 
Scale 01 nghts to the income from in (2) 
Because of the Breakdown ot the old cen- 
tr ihaed government and the need tor self' 
defense leudai nuhtary groups lud grown 
up in the provinces with their own '‘house 
laws/' governing the conduct and the re- 
lations of the members of a single group. 
Moreover, a feudal code ot ethics had Ven j 
developed which emphaswed personal ] 
loiully to a feudal cttief rather than to a ] 
political ideal. (3) ilinamoio prestige had i 
for long induced landed narnors to com- 1 
mend themselves and thear lands to the 
Minamoto for the sake ot protection The 
Mctaty over the laira greatly increased. 
Mmamoto feudal aulhocity both through 
new audiuons of this sort and through the 
I onfiscatioE of vast rairaJaads The single 
hlmamoto feudal union consequently had 
giown so large that it now contioUed ♦he 
nation, and its military government, and 
not the impotent Kyoto administration, 
wss the real government ot the land 
Foreign Relations For four and a hriii 
centunes only a lew Japanese monks had 
gone abroad, and torpign trade had been m 
the hands of the Koreans and Chinese, but 
111 the Kamakura aonoa the Japanese once 
mvie began to take parr in foreign com- 
•merce At the same Une they began to 
ra.d and plunder the coasts oi both Korea 
and Cliina, and m time they became a 
seiious nuisance and occasionally even a 
national menace to both countries 

Art Kyoto, though remaining the scene 
ot a colorful court hie, was forced to share 
honors with Kamakura as a center oi art 
and culture Many Kyoto scholars moved 
to Kamakura to aid m the avil adimius- 
tration of the mditary government, and 
tne wamor class brought a new^creauve 
energy to art and literature, which wt-re 
ipproachmg sterility in the late Hwan 
periou Significant artistic trends were 
f r) a final great dowering of sculpture be- 
fore its gradual evtiticuoD m todow^ 
centunes. (2) the introduction from China 
of two new architectural styles known as 
the Chinese (Karaya) and the indian (Teh^ 
jtihuyo) styles, wluch tame to blend mth 
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the traditional style Cff'cyo) and, (3) the 
periection ol the narrative picture scrod 
ietmkMom). Significant literary trends 
were, (i) the increasmg use of Japanese in 
preference to Chinese, (2) the revival of 
native poetry m the Sitin-kokinskfir, an im 
penal anthology of nos; and, (3) the 
popularity of historical military tales nnt- 
len in rhythmical prose 

Religion. The Kamakura period was one 
ot great religious and intellectual ferment 
It witnessed the birth, and development oi 
new sects growing out of the popular move- 
ments ot the late tfeiun period It saw the 
inUoduction of the Zea Sect from China 
and the growth of a rmlftary cult glorifying 
the sword, Spartan endurance and loyalty. 
From these two elements was born the com- 
binanon of the acsuieoc and mystical pen- 
chants of the Zea monk with the qualities 
of the Kamakura waraox — a comhinatioo 
which remains one of the chiet character- 
istics of the Japanese peopk. 
11S5-1199 Yontomo, as the feudal mili- 
tary dictator, organised the_ new 
military govenmect with the aid of KySto 
scholars like 'Oe Hiromoto (1x45-1233). 
Already in uSo he had created_a Sah-urat- 
dokoro to perform police duties and to 
control aitairs of the warnor class. In 1184 
he had established an administrative hoard, 
renamed the Maitdakoro in iiqi 1111184 
die ^ fo>lchujl) had also been established as 
a final coiut of appeal Impartial adiaims- 
tration of justice characterized the rule of 
the Kamakura nuhtary government and 
was one of the chief reasons for its long 
auratioa. 

In 1185 Vorinmo appointed constables 
k/wgo) in some of the provinces and placed 
stewards in many ot the large tnanors, 
A few such a.ppoint)iients had been made 
in preceding years, but now this system 
WaS e.vpanded m order to strengthen, bia 
influence m regions m'er which he had 
hitherto hsd no direct control The con- 
stables were special military governors m 
charge of the direct vassals of the Mma- 
moto The stewards, who represented 
Yoritomo on estates not otherwise under 
his control, levied taxes on the estates for 
military purposes Thus the fiscal un- 
rauiuty 01 the manors was violated, and 
l^mdkiira retainers were scattered in key 
positions all over the country The con- 
stables and stewards gradually grew in im- 
poriance in tue ecoaomlc and pohtital hie 
of the provinces and in time developed into 
the feudal lords of later centuries. 
1189 . Yoshitsune was killed at the orders 
of Yoritomo who appaientiy was 
jealous ot the fame the latter had won ea the 
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brxlhant gene al respons We for the grea esr 
victor es over the Ta a Yontomo anm- 
larly dlspo$6d ot other prominent members 
of the famiLy, inclndmg hia cousin Yo- 
sinnaka (ii£4), who as a warrior ranked 
neat only to Yoshitsuoe, his unde YuKiie 
(riSdj, who was one ot the prime movers in 
the Minamoto upnsing, and ms brother 
Notiyori (iigjJj who also i^as one ot the 
dan’s great generals His cruel treatment 
of his own rdatii es contnbuted to the early 
e'ttincUon oi the fanuly 
1189 . Yotitomo crushed the powerful Fup- 
wara family of northern Japan on 
the grounds that they had killed Yo- 
shitsuae, albeit at hia own command The 
northern Fupwara m the course of the 
previous century had become a great mili- 
tary power and had made their capital, 
Hnaizniffl a brilhant center of culture 
Their ellimnction removed a serious menace 
to Minamoto supremacy 

1191 . Eisai (1141-1115) propagated the 

Rivzai branch of the Zen (Skt 
DHyana) Sect after his return from a second 
study tap to China Tne Zen Sett enjoyed 
the official patronage ot Kamakura and 
the special tavor of the warrior class m 
general. 

1192. yontwno was appointed S'eiida.i/'y- 

gUH (‘'barbarnm-subdumg great 
general”), or sicdgm for short He was not 
the first 10 bear this tide, but he was the 
first of the long tine of nulnary dictatora 
called ihOgtiH 

1199-1213 Transition penod from Mina- 
nwto tn HSjd rule. Yonlomo was 
succeeded as head ot the IMinamoto by ms 
eldest son, Yonie (1182-1204), who* was 
cot appointed )kdgun until 1202, but Ins 
mother, Masako (1157-1225), actually 
ruled with the aid of a council headed liy 
her father, Hojh Tofciaasa (1138-1215). 
The latter, trough a .member ol the Taira 
clan, from the start had cast bis lot with 
Yontomo and had exercised great influence 
m the Kamakura councils before Yori- 
tomo's death The H 5 jo, though loyal to 
the military goveminent, unsi.jupulousIy 
did away with Yontomo’s descendants and 
crushed their rivals among the other Mina- 
moto vassals. 

1303. Yonie was exiied and his youngei 
brother, Sanetomo (ripa-raip) 
was made shsgnn by Tokiraasa 
The lollowing year Yonie was 
murdered. 

1305 . Tokimasa was ehminated from the 
governmenf by Masako and his 
SOB, YoshitoM fiid3'-is24), who then be- 
came regent [shkken) ot the shogm, a post 
held by successive Hojd leaders, who were 
the real rulers. 


MIDDLE AGES 

1219 The M.nam.'i.o jiue came to an end 
[ when Sanetomo was assassinated, 

probably with Hdjo connivance, 
by bis nephew, who in turn was 
executed _ _ 

1219-1393 THE PERIOD OF HO JO 
RT 7 I/E as regents for weakling 
sk'gm oi Fujiwara and imperial 
stock was characterired bj ao- 
imnistritive eiticicncy and bj 
justice 

1221. All upiismg under the leadership of 
the retired emperor, Toha II 
(xi83-ii 9S), was the gravest menace the 
Hoju had to face, but was quickly crushed 
Two prominent Hojo leaders were leit in 
Kydto as joint civil ana military governors 
of the capital region {liokulmss Taniai) 
The estates canhscaled from the aeieatect 
partisans ot Toba 11 ga"e Kamakura tnuoh 
needed land 'with which to reward jis lol- 
lowers, and the abortive uprising gave me 
Hojo a chance to extend the system of 
constables, stevvaid, and military taxes to 
regions hitherto unaffected Ly it. 
1324 . Slunran. Sh6mn (iryj-rsbe), a 
disciple of GenfiS, tounded the 
True Pure Land [jDdo Shut) Sect aS an off' 
shoot from the Pure Land Sect ot his 
master. The True Pure Land Sc-i intro- 
duced inaova lions such ns mainage for the 
clergy It was destined to become ’he 
most popular of all Japanese Buddhist 
sects with 7 ci] Its only close nv.il 
1233-1352 bit; I .lata noiiles as hguiehead 

ilwgiin 

1229 . Dogen (i 100-1253) introduced the 
& 6 t 5 hi..nck of the Zen hect aitei 
his rttuin from stud/ in China 
1233 . The J Oti-ikikimokti; a law code based 
piimanly on custom rather th.m 
on earlier simuicd law ttxies, was adopted 
for fdl those directly under the leudal rule'' 
of Kamakura. It ren.ained the basis of 
Jaw codes until mudern times 
1262 - 1333 . Imperial princes as figurehead 
shogjw, 

1263 . Kichirea (1222-1282) founded the 
Lotas (^Uukkei Sect, popul.irly 
known as the Nichysn Sect In it the 
Lotus Sutra was venerated much as the 
Amidist Sects venen.icd Amida A fier>- 
rehgiuus and poiitl. al reSunmr, Yichircu 
Was. an ardent nalionahst, and 5 ns wrdn-gs 
illustrate the gradual emergence 01 a 
definite national consciousness at this 
tune Imbued wah ti.e turbulent n.iture 
of its founder, the sect had a stoimy 
caieer. 

1274. FIRST MONGOL rSVASlON. 

The MongrJs, already masters of 
Korea and most nf China, repeatedly .sent 
embassies (1268-1275). enjoimag toe Japa- 
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oe^ to subrtat, but tie K.aniafcura govern- 
ment under the bold leadership of the 
regent, Hojb Tobmiine (1251-1284), re- 
fused. Finally in 1274 the Mongols dis- 
patched an expedition aboard a Korean 
Seat. The islands of Tsushima and Iki 
were reduced, a landing was made la Ha- 
kata (HakozaMj Bay b nonhera Kyushu, 
and an, inconclusive encounter, in wMch 
superior weipons and military orgaiuzation 
gave the Mongols the advantage, was 
fought with, the local warriors But the 
same Eight, because of their insecure po- 
sition and the threat of a storm, the in- 
vaders set sail for Korea 
1281 . SECOHD MONGOL INVASION. 

Mongol envoys sent to Japan ra 
1275 and again m 1280 were suntniariiy 
evecntcd, and the imhtaiy government 
hastily prepared defease works in westera 
Japan In 3:381 the Mongols embarked a 
huge force on two large Beets, one Korean 
and ore Chinese, and again, after capturing 
Tsushinta and lei, iMd^ In nortliern, 
Ivvusha. Although the invaders numbered 
some 150,000 the Japanese checked their 
adv ante on land witJu walls they had pre- 
pared tor tbs etncrgenc5 and worsted them 
on the sea because of lie greater mobility 
of their smaller craft in dose quarters. 
After almcst two months of fitting a 
terrific storm desiroyed a large pocUon of 
the invading artriMa, and the rejnconder 
departed with serious losses The MoDgois 
continued plans tor another invasion of 
Jiijian until the death of their emperor, 
Kublai (1294). and tlie Japanese continued 
their defense preparations stdl longer. 

The Mongol invasions no doubt spurred 
on Jap.in’s nascent nationat consaousness, 
but It also contributed greatly to tie final 
collapse of the Kamakura goveminent. 
■Mihlaty prepaialions against the Mongols 
had seriously taxed the nation’s resources, 
and at the end of the two invasions the 
military government, ladong land con- 
fisc.ited from the enemy, was without the 
usual mtans of rewarding its vassah for 
their valiaTit ciioits This state of affairs 
helped undermine the loyalty 01 the wamor 
ret, liners of Kamakura At the same time 
the monastenes wcie becoming jscreas- 
mgly unr..ly, the court nobihty was begm- 
ning iigaia to intrigue with disaffected 
Wturiors against the HSjo, and the latter 
thsmseives had lost the virtues of irugality 
and Justice which had oHoe characterized 
the family 

The Hoja during the final decades of 
their rule hegan to resort to Acts of Grace 
(ru^urci) cancelling certain indebtedness 
in an effort to save the lauds 01 their vassals 


from mortgages, but such obviously unfair 
measures antagonized certain powerful in- 
terests and faded adequaiely to protect 
the Kamakura vassals 
1331 - 1 S 8 S, THE IMPERIAL RESTORA- 
TION of Daigo H and the fall of 
the H 6 j 5 . The eaerge tic and able emperor, 
Daigo XI (131S-133W after bringing to an 
end «i 1522 the dommatLcm of the court by 
retired emperors, organized an abortive 
plot to overthrow the H 5 jo as early as 
1324 In t33r open warfare broke out 
between Baigo II, supported by hjs able 
sons, some of the large monasteries in the 
capital region, and various local nobles and 
warriors bke Kitatoatake Chikafusa (rags- 
2354) and Kusunoki Masashige (1294- 
1336), the two outstanding patriot heroes 
of mediaeval Japan The foBmving year 
the emperor was captured and esjled to Oki, 
but in X333 he escaped Most of western 
Japan declared tor the imperial cause 
Ashita^ Takauji (rsoj-rysS), one of the 
two chief generals dispatched by the HSjo 
from eastern Japan, deserted to Daigo II’s 
standards, and the sudden capture of 
Kamakura by another protrunenl Hojo vas- 
sal, Nitta Yosbisada (rsoi-ijsS), brought 
the military government of Kamakura to 
an end. 

1338-1336 Daigo 11 in a short period of 
personal rule, faiheg to face eco- 
nomic and political realities, attempted to 
revive the did! unpenal rule of the Sth 
century. However, he did make his able 
son, Moriaaga (1308-1335), shogun and 
appomted his leading generals miHtary gov- 
ernors of large sections of the land Because 
of his dissatisfaction with ius share of the 
spoils in northeastern Japan, 

133 S. Tafcauji revolted against the throne. 
Defeating me Nitta, Kitabatake, 
and other loyal fajmlies, 

1336 Takaup drove Daigo II out of KySto 
and set up a new emperor from a 
branch of the imperial family which had 
been jeabusly contending the throne with 
Daigo II’s branch for several decades. He 
thereby became the virtual dictator of the 
central government, and, although he was 
not appointed shogim until 15 3S, with his 
capture of Kybto commenced 
1336 - 1668 . THE ASHXRAOA for Muro- 
raachi) PERIOD. The Ashika^ 
shogun continued the outward iorms of the 
miiitaxy rule of the Mmamoto and. USjS, 
but during most of the first and last cen- 
turies of &e penod open warfare disrupted 
the nation, and at best the Ashiksga exer- 
cised only a shadowy control over the great 
fcudatones who made their appearance at 
this time The age was characteris^i by 
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qu cUj' sh i mg al!eg atices and by pol cal 
instability wbidi at t nies amounted xo 
anarcby There was a general redistribu- 
tion of feudal and eLonofmc nghi s, and the 
Kyoto nobihty, wbict aw I^st most of its 
few reauiams lands andprovmaal sources, 
of income, was reduced to penury. The 
complicated teudal relations of the Kama- 
kura period broke down into simpler, more 
compact divisions ivith practically mdc- 
peadent lords, often the former prccincial 
constables, nding large teiritoiies, 'ttnicli 
were in turn subdivided into smaller mats 
adonnistered by their direct vassals. Tlie 
collapse of clio. uiiicy and an. organized 
feudal sysiein necessitated stronger soli- 
darity witnin the smaller family and feudal 
units The division of patumonies among 
heirs .vas abandoned, and wo-tnea were 
reduced to the subordmace status they are 
stili allotted Lords e’irercised a closer pa- 
ternelibUc supemaion over their I'assals 
and the latter in tarn served their lords 
with greater personal loyalty 
The overseas trade and pirate enterprises 
of the Japanese increased m the Asiiil aga 
Period; the central government once more 
established ofliuol relations witn China, 
and another important period of borrowing 
from abroad commenced Foieign trade 
stimulated the growta of towns and pro- 
vincial pons, such as Sakai (part of the 
modem Osaka), Hyfigo (the modem Kobe), 
and HaKaU (part of the modern Fukuoka). 
Despite pohucal disruption and 'nccssani 
wartare, a pnenomenai economic dev elop- 
ment took place Kaocent mdusuics grew 
and expanded, and trade gu.lds (”c), usually 
operating under the patronage of some re- 
Kgious institution, appeared and douiishcd 
How'evor, the uatcsUivtcd multiplrcation of 
vanous levies and orcuatoms burners proved 
A serious curb to the de vclop.neat ot trade 
Kyoto was once more the undisputed 
poKticfll and cultural capital, and theie die 
wacnor class and the court nobikty tended 
to fuse CoDScant warfare made the period 
in some respects the intellectual dark ages 
of Japan, but pohtical disunity helped to 
diSuse learning tiimughoac tire land Zen 
monks dominated the intellectual and ar- 
tistic life of the nation and tluoagh theur 
intimate contacts with China, where many 
had lived and studied, expanded Japan’s 
intellectual and mistic horizons Although 
this was a greaJ sge of 2en, the other sects, 
particularly the Amidist sects flourished 
and sometimes dev eloped powerful mijitaiy 
organizations. It vijas stdl a thoroughly 
Buddhist age, but inteDectaal life began 
to free itself from tiic bonds of Buddhism 
Sung Confuclan philosophy was introduced 
front China, and stitnngs of new life ap- 


middle ages 

peared m Shinto, whe.e for the lirst time 
1 systematic syncretic philosophies were ue 
1 veloped 

! Despite the violent mteraecina state of 
the early and late Asbikaga period, ui the 
nuddle decades literature and art, ruled by 
Zen standards of restraint and refinement, 
flourished The Liti-ratua of the Five 
Moiitiiitf/Ci, os ihc Zc'i school at Kyoto 
viSB udkd, revived poetic composnion in 
Chinese, and a. great lyric dreim cailed A o 
Appeared. The bung style of pamting 
oiteu in taonuchroire ami usually of land 
scapes, reached its height in Japan vith 
I such great masters as Shubun (c 141$) and 
Sesshu (1420-1500), and the t’vu grtuiust 
Jaoanese schools of painting, the Tosa and 
Kano, flourished rhv independent a,ri,hi 
Icctiirsi styles ot the Kamakura period wen, 
blended to lorm 4 composiie style Minor 
I arts like Undscape gardening and ilowei 
'iTrangemeni grew up, and the tea cenmumy 
was popular among ihf upper classes 
Under &n tutelage there developed a re- 
fined biraphcitv 01 taste and a ha rmony with 
nature which ii.w Uad a ia^ting influence on 
Japanese art and psychology 
J336-13S3 CIVIL WARS OF THE YO- 
SHIMO TEKIOD When Tukauji 
diuve Daigo n out ol Kyoto .md ‘set up a 
rival ^emperor, Daigo II und ins part)s.jns, 
the KuabaUut, Kusuiioki end otliets, witii- 
drew to the mounuunous Yosluno icgion 
aouth of Naru, where Daigo II and three 
tmijenaJ suiccssors m nn Lamed for almost 
sj.\ decades c av.d couu, called the Si\>!fu'rn 
Court, betause of ils location. During this 
period, fciiDwa as the Yoskmo period cm 
die Period of tim Jdaithain end Smthm 
Dy, Kitties, civjl iv.ir convulsed Jajian In 
Support of the IcgiViiiuivy oi <he suathern 
court I 

1339 KitabataJee CniSraiusa wrote the 
Jmjiv'hp't'ki, d history ot Jap'Uj 
imbued vntii extreme mtionaDstJc and 
patnouc sentimerts It is an important 
Undmark in the growth of a national con- 
sciouRiiesa and the imperial cull 
1392. The lemiion of the two courts. Al- 
thoiigii Lit tunes uie yoshino 
warriors even captured KyOio. rim hopes 
of the soulhem court giadiuHy a.nned 
EventUidly m 1552 peace was made and 
Karoeyaixw, II (xpil^-rspa) oi the southern 
line abdicated in favor of KomAtsw. II 
(1334-14x2) of the northern lino, with the 
iiudecsUnding that the throne shonid 
hcncerorth alternate between members of 
the two branches of the imperud Cartiily, as 
it hid done for several reigns prcceduig 
that of Dai^ II However the northern 
isae never yielded the throne to -te nvalt 
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despite futile uprisings in dieir beiusU 
O&cial history regards the soucaeiE line 
ds the legitimate rulers during the Yodiino 
period 

1395-1408 fi.ute of YosJumitsu ns retired 
iJiSgiin Fostiunitsu, the thmi 
Ashikaga ..hdpm (tsdg-tiQSl after crush- 
mg his pmiripcti opponontS) imiUiig ttie 
tv^o irapeildi courts aaa bringing the Ashi- 
kdga power to its _apogee, passed on the 
litit. of i 4 ug)w_io his son and retired as a 
monk to h's Kitayama estate on. the out- 
skirts ot K> 0 to. The G-otdea Pavilion 
{K^rhikti! hi erected there is the out- 
standing renninffig architectural work al 
the day, and ins eoLerje of artists was the 
center ui the aftisUcmovemenls of die most 
aeativc epoch of the .Ishikaga Penod. 
There Kan-amx ii^33-igS4i and Itts son 
Se-ami (1363-1:444; pertetied the lughly 
reiincd^ No drama from earlier dramatic j 
and rurfiMchoreun perfomunces The 
!u\un!'us Pul .iriiSLiaitij cresiive hte oi 
the Kitayunu estate tv<is continued for 
several decades alter Yoshiautsu’s death 
)iy hii buccessois. 

1449 - 3490 . HuJe of Yoshimasa as shopm 
IIIJ0-3J74J and retired aliSsun, 
'J'his uMs (he soiond greui crtihvt period 
of Ashikaga art In his iJig.ishiyama estate | 
on the edge oj Ivyuto, Yoshimasa built the 1 
Sliver Pavilion (Ginkatih), which as an 
isrchitcetijrai work junki secxind only to the 
(Soldvn Piivihcm of yoslnmilsu, and here 
he unn u bn'.hant group of aiPsts and 
iifstnetcs, nrtsideci over by No-ami 11397- 
147(1; , enjoyed a hie 01 luxury and artistic | 
olcgrUii-t. i 

At tl'O same iiiJit the compiete collapse 
of vvhat iittk authority the Abh&aga asac- 1 
<Ucr tJ’o nation beiarae apparent, and | 
ihtn was gn.it .4J1-1.1.I imast, lesulting in ' 
ntimeioub popular uprisings Under the 
pressure of p'lpnUr demands, Yoshimasa, 
hhc other .’\sS ik igu ^hopai^ repeatedly is- 
Mi-d Acts of tlr.icc [TohiMi), winch, unlike 
yf ilie Kamakura period were sweep- 
ing debt ci'ur uPutions for the benefit of the 
whole debtor doss 

1465 . lilt monts of the EniyaJcnji de- 
stroyed the Ilonganji the central 
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monastery ot the True Pure Land Sect in 
KyGto, Such affrays between me great 
monasteries were rommon at this time 
Kenayd <1413-1499) the eighth hereditary 
head ot the sect, Bed to the region north 
oi Kyoto, where his teachings met with 
^eut success and his numerous foEowers 
built up a iriliury cuganaration to defend 
their interests 

1467 - 4477 . The OnSn ■'STar, ostensibly a 
contest ov ei the auccesaion in the 
Ashdraga and other great imlitacy famiiies, 
was a tually a leshurlmg of domains and 
power among the feudal lords, who ditided 
into two camps under the leadtrshio ot two 
great warlords ot western Japan, YaMiana 
Mochitoyo (So^en) (1404-1473) and his 
son-m-law, Hosokawa Katsumolo (1450 
rr425?}-r473j, long the chief minister 
(kanryS) ot the mihtaiy govcrmneui. (1453" 
1464, i458~i-A.7i) Kyoto was soon laid 
waste, but both leaders died in 1473. 
eihausUon eventually brought pe&ce m 
1477. Hoivew, local struggles weat on 
unabated In tact, the 6 mn War was 
merely the prelude to over a century of 
aimosi uninterrupted warfare. This period, 
which is aptly called the Npoc/i of a W amug 
Couniry, witnessed a contmmf shirting of 
fiefs and power, the elimination of many of 
the old feudal families, and the emergence 
ot a new group of teintonai lords, now 
known us mmyi?. 

li&8. The True Pure Land Sect believers 
noilh of KySto defeated and 
killed a local lord This is considered the 
jirsE of the IMiSikki, or Uprisings of the 
IkkG Sect, anolber name for the Tlrae 
Pure Land Sect Such uprisings became 
increasingly common, and acted as a me- 
dium for popular inaBiiestations of dis- 
content 

1493. Hosokawa Masatnofo fi4C6-r5o7) 
drove the ikontat, Yoshitane 
(1400-1494, ijoS-ijii) out oi Ejido and 
£et up d puppet Nhogmi (ifo+j, am which 
were repeated by his adopted sou Takdkuni 
(1484-1531), m isar i'cslmane's suc- 
cessors suftered siindar indignities as the 
prestige of the AshiLaga dwindled further. 

(Lonf. J). S42) 
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The dbonguies o£ Amenca, varying | holders and the Aztec Empire included per- 
among themselves m certain racial chai- 1 haps 5,000,000 inhabitants. _ The govern,- 
actenstics, nugtated from Asia to North ment ivas relaUvety centralized, with an 
AmeriCu. m successive wav es by way of the elective monarch, prov iiicial governors ap- 
Bering Strait These migradotis began at a ' pointed bjr the central authority, a well' 
very early date, and apparently continued I organized judicial system, and a large sad 
until relatively rsvent times I'hs migrants, efficient army. The Aatecs attained a high 
■when they arrived, were in a very primitive degree of development in engineering, archi- 
stace. Bccoaung isolated from otner peoples, tectare, art, mathematics, and astronomy 
they slowly eipanded throughout noth Principal buddings were of mortar and rub 
cxjnbnents and developed autochthonoifc. We faced with stucco. There existed a body 
cultures which ranged, from savagery to a of tradition, history, philosophy, andpoeliy 
teidtively high degree of Civilizadoa Many which was orally tranainitted TicLure 
groups at a comnaratively early date at- I v.rilmg wWcIi was rapidly approaching pho- 
Uined the agncultural stage, and the Inca I netic was evolved hfusic was rudiraen- 
of Ptm achieved the use ot bronze The use i tardy developed Agriculture was far ad- 
o£ iroa and the prinapie ot the wheel were ! vanted and conunerce and simple industry 
unknown Tue dog universally, the turkey, I flourished, T.Pe werkmg of gold and silver 
the duck, and. m the Peruvian highlands, i ^nd the production oi pottery and tcitiles 
the llama, alpaca, and guanaco were the were highly developed The religion of the 
only emtoig domestic animals, the Ikma Aztecs was polytheistic, andalthougcitm- 
heing the soie be^tst ot burden eluded many lofty concepts the dcUy of 

At the time of the discovery liie peoples , v*ar, Huiizdopocnth, was the ptintipal god 
of highest euLturt. most comples society, and his worsmp led to the development of 
and greatest political importance were the one of the most extensive systems of human 
Aztec, witli tlieir center in the Valley ot sacrifice which has ever existed Thepnest- 
Andhusc, the Maya oi Yucatan and por- hood consumed a powerful group, pohfical 
tions of Mexico and Central Ametica, the as wcU as religious Certain, ot the peoples 
Chibctia of the Colombian plateau, and the subjected by llie .Aztecs were rcsUve under 
Inca, whose empire centered m the high- their dominaPon and were prepuied to rebel 

lands of Peru Betneen the higher civuiza- at the first opportuinty In the mounUui;, 
tions of Mexico. A'^ucaun, and Central to the cast of Lake Tezeuco there existed 
America end bettveen those of the Andean the powerful republic of Xfiitcak, which, 

region there was extensile oiterchange of maintainii'g its independence, regurdtcl tin; 

culture ovrer a lengthy penod, and it is pos- Aztec as hereditary encniios These condi- 
sibJe that there was cultural interchange be- uons created a situation fr.vornVfie to the 
tween the peoples oi Central America and Sparaaxds during the conquest, 
those of the Andean region The avdma- THE MATA betore the Christian Era e/ 
tions of the Aztec and the Inca were built tablished tbemseh ea in the peninsula of 

upon preceding cultures of a high order Yucatan, Tz bast o, Chiapas, northern, cen- 

THE AZTECS wem originally a minor tral, and eastern Guatemala, and western 
tribe q£ the great Nahuagioap. Tins group Honduras They developed a uvilisauon 
evoked the high Toitec avilLtatoon which [ which, reaching its .pogee well before 1000 
receiving fhrough cultural tiansimssion ' ad., was in cermin cultural aspects the 
mathematical and astronomical knowledge 1 highest in the New Woild The Maya cul- 
and a calendar from a lowland people, pos- ture m the earlier penod extended with con- 
sibly the Maya, reached its height in the siderabie uniformity throughoui the greater 
rath century and declined thereafter, being part of their general area, but aitci about 
fohowea by the transitionaf ClucJumec tub tooo n » , tended to center in the uortliera 
ture Reaching tlie shores oi Lake Tezcuco part of the peninsula oi Yui atan. During 
m X51J, the Aztecs ereaed nnimprcgnabfc theperiodof ’ d - 'iheMaya. 
capital, Temichtittan, in the marshes ot the didnotevolv ,, ■ ■ aresubo- 

Jaks and, through su[>erior political and mil- mg diwded into city states governed bv 
itary capacity and alliance, e.xten<led Uheir politico-ieligious rulers or ruling gioups- 
conlro’ over central and soutneru Mexico Art, architecture, maUiemalirs, engincer- 
froKi the Gull to the Taafic and established mg, and astronomy were far advanced, and 
colonies m Central America In 1519 Te- the Maya had evolved the conception of 
nochtitldn was a city of some 60,000 house- zero, a iigesimal numericirl system, and a 
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G. THE GREAT DISCOVERIES 
1. ASIA 


Tie Crusades lett Europe with a greotJy 
e\pj.uded liorj^on, with, n-iucb more KSten- 
sivd trade interests and coaocutions and 
tv'iih an accentuated hostility toivaid Islam 
Tire ^eat coaquesis ot the Mongols in tLe 
i^tb ceutuiy i^JengJiiz Kbsin, xaod-raa/, 
penod of greatness under Kublai Khan, 
1259-1294), la iiDitwg most ot Asia, the 
Near East, and et-Btern Europe under one 
sway opened duect commuiucation be- 
tneen Europe and ihe Orient ojid rateed the 
prospect of an alttant-e against the AIos- 
leias 

1160-3173, Rabbi Benjamin of Tttdela 
(in Navatre) uavekd through 
Persia, central Asia and to the very con- 
tincs or Ciniia, but lor religious reasons hts 
records had httle influence on. Christian Eu- ! 
rope The same was true ot the researuhrs 
of the great tVrab geogiaphei Ya^ui, who 
lived to the ldte;rath aad early 13th cen- 
tuues and Mroie a great geographical oLc- 

tioiiAry. 

124S'1247. Travels ot John of Kan de 
Carpine, an Umbrian sent to the 
court of the Great Khan to propose an alli- 
4.n(,e agamst Mivm and if possible tu convert 
the Mongols Traveling by way ol southern 
Russia and the Volga, Carpirie crossed cen- 
tre I ,lsia and reaclied the Mongol court .at 
Karahoriaia Thougli iveii receivea hisnus- 
Sion proved abortive 

1253'1256. Mission, ot 'Wilbam of Ruhrack, 
a rieautig sent by St Uouis ot 
Ftat’ce to the court of the Great Khan Ru- 
trueb foiioned much the same route vOs 
Catiline and left one of tlic fine»t travel ac- 
counts ot the Middle Ages 
1255-1866 First jottmey of the Polo broth- 
ers, Eheolo and Maileo, Venetian 
tiaders tn the Black Sea, wno Irsyeled to 
centra.i Asia, spent thre" years in Bokhara 
and proceeded thence to China They re- 
turned to Acre m 1269. bearing letters to 
the pepe from the Mongol sruler 
iS71~1255. Second journey of the Polos, 
accompanied tins time by NjcoIo's 
seventeen -year-old sou, Marco, greatest 
of all mediaeval travelers. They took 

t' , M * ’ -Cl,' Ormuz- Kmnan- 

i I ' ' nd thenco 8 crosss 

the Gobi Desert to the court ol tlie Great 
Khan The Mongol ruler was so favorahly 
jiupresaed that he look them into his service. 


During the next fifteen years Marco btcaim. 
acquainted with much of China, Coohin 
Cluna, Burma, and India The Polos re 
turned by »ea by way ot Sumatra, Inak 
and Persia Marco’s famous Booh of Vm t 
ilus Ej,penenccs was dictated, probably in 
I 2 g 7 , ftliile he was n priBonei in Genoa Ji 
was ^mosijnunediat^y popuh rand coloreu 
tne w bole geogr ape ic outlook oi the vucceej- 
mg period Murco died in 1324 , 
J290-1340 iJuring this period lit ely trade 
relations, sprang up belnceji Eu 
rope and Asia bpccific, records are le w, but 
such ns tney are they indicate the cristenct 
ot commcrcal ccbmics and imcsionary 
groups in Persia [Tahiul, ui India. (Gu 
jurat and Ma! tbnr coa-.tj, and 111 Chuia 
I (Peking nod other titles) The great tiadc 
routes irom Central Asia through south- 
esstern Russia snd the Black Sea, and 
irom J'rebiioiid througji Persia were nida 
open Embassies were cousiaii’.ly pas-ui.g 
betivcea nestem ruleis and the illdians ot 
Persia, whose eimssanes on various oua- 
510ns came as far as England (isSy, laiJy, 
1 S 90 , 1^07). 

1286 Ihe p’lpc sent uut Faat John ot 
Monte Corvino lo lake charge ol 
the newly estabhshed Archliishopnc of Po- 
king John remtuned at his [lost until bis 
death in rjnS end seems to lutvo biiili u 
tlour'sl'ing Christian cmnmuaitv. 
1324-1328 Pnar Oderic of Rordanon^ 
traveled to Cluna, leaving one o; 
the best act onntb ot the couniry 
1S2S The pope established f Bislujpac of 
QuiSua and aeiic oui Jorflanns of 
Severac to take i haLgc 
1338-1346, Jofia Marignolli was sent out 
to Peking US legate of the jiope 
1340 Francesco Pegolotti, n Florcutine 
tittder at the Genoese utation at 
Kaffia (Black heu, founded 12061 , wrote tns 
MerJtants^ Uanabook Prahrix della 

Mereafiirn), most valuaiilo business manual 
of the time, which gives an UMiv,Jed ac- 
coiint ot tile commerdai coraiiiunicauons 
with Isij. 

1368. Ov'crtliruvv of the Mongol donuutuon 
m China Under the succeeding 
Ming dynasty foreigners were again ex- 
cluded, The conquuics oi Timur the Great, 
shortly utter, served to block the Near- 
Easi em trade chor.ncls once more 
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2. AFRICA 


During (lie MLddie Ages mucii of Afnca 
was fanwliar to the *lrabs. Ibn Batdta, 
greatest ol Arab travelers, between the 
years 31325 aad 1349 journeyed irom his 
home in Morocco across northern A'nea, 
through Egypt, the Near last, Arabia, 
eastern Ainca, and thence to [adia Later 
he traveloi norUiward to the Crimea and 
thence through ocntral Asia to India Alter 
spending eight j’ears at Delhi, te went on 
to Ceylon, and China On his return to 
Morocco m X34-5, he set out across the 
Sahara and visited Timbuktu and the Kiger 
legioH ilis remarkable journey'! sene to 
record not onlj the Arab trade irom Egypt 
down the east coast to Africa and w India 
aud beyond, but also the regular csr^\ an 
trade from southern Motocco across the 
desert to the iSuagdoai oi Ghana (1 e. 
Gumea) in Nigeru, 

1325. Dnder ike tolerant rule oi the Almo- 
hades and Maunides la Morocco, 
the Franascant and Donnnicans were al- 
low ed to esicblish their misvionaiy centers 
in the country By the end of the tylh 
century Chnsuan and more particularly 
Jcfflsh Eurojjeaa merchants were engaged 
in. the tians-Saiiaxan trade, dealing chiefiy 
in gold and ivory In 1447 the Genoese 
Antomo AJariinle penetrated far to the 
boath 

1316 , hkuing iicatd of a Christian king 
in Last Africa (legend of Prester 
John, widesprt''id in Europe after the spuri- 
ous letter oi 11O3), the pope seat eight 
Dominicans lo Itlnopia Others seera 
to have been sent >0 tne uiuioe of the 
I'cnlury 

1402 - An Ethiosuan embassy reached 
Venice. There 'veii othecs in. 
ruoS tiad 1427 In 1452 Ethiopian etuis- 
saiies arrived at Lisbon, and in 14S1 at 
Rome The object oi these embassies, and 
ol those sent in icturn (especially bj' the 
pope in 14.53] was to eitdnisli a CnnaPan 
rHinnct against the Moslam Marjeltikes 
m Egypt and lat<‘r against tin Otfomaa 
fuiLc .Votbfng came oi this piujoct, but 
die e vcfiange ot uusrions served to acquaint 
Europe with tnai part ot Ainca 
1270 . Bcf^nmag of Portuguese eipJ ora- 
tion oi the west coast of Ainca 
ihc Foctugucse Malocello visited the 
Ciliary Islands (r340-134.1L These vrere 
assigned by the pope to the crovm of Castile 

(1344) 


1261 . The two Genoese, Dona and Vi- 
valdo, set out to jtind a route to 
India by sea; they never returned 
and nothing is Irtowa of their ex- 
plorations, 

1394-1460 PRISCS EEWRY THE KAVI- 
GATOR, the greatest patron ot 
cosmography' and discovery Through las 
mother a grandson of John of Gaunt 
Prince Henry, as general of the CVdei' n/ 
Ciiriit, was able to turn the crusading en- 
thuaiaaui as well as the iunds ol the older 
into the fields ol science and discovery. 
From 1418 onward the pnnee sent out, 
almost annually tapeditiaos carefully pre- 
pared and ably conJuited Iheie com be 
little aoubt that the religious iactor domi- 
nated the work of dve prince, though the 
!,aenunc aad commercial factors were 
horcily less impoitaoit, Iha'*- Pnace Henry 
hi'fyed to open up oirect commurucaEors 
min Guinea, by sea is dear That ho hoped 
ulumately to nnd a sea-route to Ethiopia 
and tbence to India ha» been questioned by 
some, Out is reasonably certain. 
1418-1419 EvploxatiOn oi live Madeira 
Islands, some 01 wlncn bad been 
known before, The Azores, some of winch 
appear on the Hfstficsau Ponoiano of 1351, 
but probably as imag-naty islando, were 
discovered by Diogo de Seville in 142?- 

1425 . Evpedil’oD Sent by Prmce Henry_ to 
oeeqaer the Canaries from Castile 
Thereafter the prince tned hard to secure 
the islands b> negotsiuon and so esdiide 
Castile from any share m the West Aitican 
trade. ru''ther attarka w'ere made upon, 
them in 1450-1453, but by tve Treaty of 
AIca?ovas {r48o, A'lar. 6 ) Wiey were defi- 
mtely assigned to Castile, while West 
Atnca, Guinea, and the islands oi the 
ocean were assigned to Portugal 
1433 . After more than ton yeare of re- 
peated efforts, the Portuguese 
(under Gu Easin.es} succeeded in doublmg 
Cape Bojador, The advance then became 
rapid Gold and aativ'es were brought back 
and slava-raiding plater forbidden by' Pnnee 
HanryU began. 

1444 Nuiio Tristam rratiied the Senegal 
River 

1445 . Dims Dias rounded Cape Verde 
By this tune the most berxen part 
of tie coast was passed and a lively 
trade with West AincA (c. 25 caravels a 
year) developed 
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14S5-li57 Aivise da Cadamosto (Ca da 
MostoJ, a Veneuan in the service 
oi Pnnce Henry, explored the 
Senegal and Gambia Rivers and 
discovered tlie Cape Verde Is- 
lands 

1469. .‘Ulec the death ol Prince Henry 
there was a slackening of acti\ ity 
and the King, Alonso V, for finunual 
reasons leased the Guinea trade for five 
years to FernSo Gomes, with the stipuia- 
tion that esploiation be earned torward at 
least loo leagues annually 
1470-1471 Under Gomes’ auspices, JoSo 
de Santarem and Pedro de Escol ir 
reached Mma on the Gold Coast, 
where the Portuguese established 
a factory (fort, and did a 

rich trade m gold 

1472. Petaando Po discovered the island 
which bears his name Lopo Goti- 
galves crossed the equator and 
Ruj de Sequeira reached latitude 
2° south 

1481 W ith the accession of John 11 (1481- 
1495) the crown once more took 
in hand the work of exploration, 
and with greater energy than e\ er 
1482-1484 Dsogo Ca.o readied the mouth 
of the Congo River and Cape bt 
Augustine. In 1485-1486 he ad- 
vanced to Cape Cross and Cape 
Negro 

1487. King John organized expeditions by 
land and by sea in the hope ot 
reaching Ethiopia and India Pedro de 
Covilha and Alfonso de Paiva were sent out 
by way of Cairo and iliden Covilhi 
reached India and on his return followed 
the east coast of Africa as far south as tlio 
mouth ot the Zambesi 
1487, Aug -1488, Dec. VOYAGE OF 
BARTOLOMEU DIAS. Having 
followed the African coast, Dias was driv'en 
by a great stoim (Dec -Feb ) south of the 
tip of Africa He turned east and soon dis- 
covered hills running to the noitheast, 
showing him that he had rounded tJie Cape 
of Good Hope He followed the east coast 
of Africa as far as Mosscl Bay and the 
Great Fish Rivei and then was obliged by 
his crev' to rctuin 

1497, July 8-1499, Aug 29 or Sept 3 
VOYAGE OF VASCO DA GAMA 
This would have been undertaken sooner 
excepting lor internal troubles in Portugal 
and disputes with Castile arising from the 
discoveries of Columbus Da Gama, left 
with, four ships to find the way to India, 
the feasibility of the route being perfectly 
dear after the discoveries of CoviUia and 
Dias He lounded the Cape in Nov 1497, 
reached Quilrmane 0mi '4p8'’- MoBam 


bique (Mar,), and then Mombasa Despite 
trouble with, the jealous Arab traders he 
was finally able to get a pilot Irom Melindi. 
He reached Calicut on the Malabar coast 
(Alay 22) He started for home in Aug 
1498, touched Mehndi (Jan 1499) and 
rounded the Cepe (Mar ) The exact date 
of his arrival at Lisbon is disputed 
1500, Mar. 9-1501, June 23 VOYAGE 
OF CABRAL, who set out with 
13 ships to establish Portuguese trade m 
the east. Mter touching Biozil (p 36S) 
he went on to India, which he reached in 
Sept The fleet loaded pepper and other 
spices and arrived safely m Lisbon Fioin 
this time on Portuguese trading fleets wen^ 
regularly to India, and Lisbon soon became 
the chief entrepot in Europe for oriental 
products 

1501 Vasco da Gama was sent out with 
20 stupa to punish tlie Arabs and 
to close t!ic Red Sea, in order to 
cut the trade rout e through Egy pt 
to Alc'andiu 

1505. Francisco de Almeida sent out as 
first governor ot India Fie took 
Quiioa and Moinbaba on the Afri 
can coast and established torts at 
Calicut, Canaiior, aud Cochin on 
the Malabar coast 

1609, Feb. 2. Almeida destroyed the fleet 
of the Moslems in the battle of 
Diu, thus definitely establishing 
Portuguese control in Indian 
waters, 

1509-1915. Govctnorslii|) of Afonso de 
Albuquerque, Who in 1507 had 
conquered Ormuz on the Peisian Gulf 
Albuquerque made Goa the t apital of 
the Portuguese possessions (1510), and 
in 15 1 1 took Malai ca He ojiencd lom 
muiucatiou vvitli Siam, the Molucca-,, and 
China f 

1513, Jorge Alvarez fiist landed near 
Canton 

1517. FernSo Peres de Andrade apjtLand 
with a squadron ,it Canton 
1542. Antomo da Mota and two com 
panions, driven by a storm, first 
reached Japan 

1557. The Portuguese established them 
selves at Mac-ai) (near Canton) 
and initiated regular trade with China 
The opening ot the direct route to Indi i 
at once began the revolution in the con- 
ditions of trade betivcen Europe and Asia 
The Mamelukes m Egypt had controlled 
tlie mam loutes, troni Die Persian Gulf to 
Syrian ports and from the Red bea to Alex- 
andria, and from these porta the Venetians 
shipped to Tvestern Europe The Egyiitian 
sultan kept the consignments small (210 
tons 0' pepper per year' and ^hc prices were 
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tlierefore high By 1503 the pnce of pepper 
111 Lisbon was only one-fifth what it -n as in 
\ cnice When the Portuguese succeeded 
in blocking the Bed Sea route, the Egyp- 
Uaii-Venetian trade was more or less ruined 
Ihe conquest ol Syria and Egypt by the 
lurks (15x6-1517), though frequently de- 


scribed as a stimulus to the cliscover3 of 
new routes, had almost nothing to do with 
the situation. On the contrary the Turkish 
sultans (notably Suleiman, 1520-1566} did 
W'^hat they could to reopen the Near- 
Eastern routes 


3. AMERICA 


a. PRE-COLUMBIAN 
DISCOVERIES 

790 . Insh Monks, searching for rehpous 
retreats and tor new fields ot mis- 
sionary enterprise, reached Ice- 
land, after discovering the Faroe 
Islands m the yth century. 

874 . The Norsemen (Normans, Vikings) 
arrived m Iceland and settled. 

981 . The Norsemen, under Enk the Bed, 
discovered Greenland and settled 
on the southwest coast (985-986). 
1000 . LEIF ERICSSON, returning irom 
Norway to Greenland, was driven 
onto the American coast, wluch he called 
Windand (Vmland), from the grapes he 
found there. Wineland was probably Nova 
Scotia 

1003 - 1006 . THORFINN KARLSEFNI set 
out trom Greenland with three 
ships to settle Wineland He and his party 
spent three winters on the Amencaa con- 
tinent There is no general agreement 
regarding the localities visited by him, ' 
which_ hm-e been placed by difierent au- I 
ihonties as far apart as Labrador and 
J loricla One recent writer puls the Hdlti- 
iaml (Elat-stoue Land) oi the Grecnlandic- 
Jielandjc sagas in northeastern Labrador, 
MarMiind (Wood Land) in southern Labra- 
dor, Furdtisirand (Wonder Strand) on the 
north side of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
SlriLumfjord (Stream Fjord), where the first 
ind third winters were spent, on Cbaleur 
B ly (New Brunswick! , and Hop (Lb goon) 
on the New England coast, either north or 
^oiitli of Cape Cod Another recent writer 
IS convincea that Karksefni visited only 
the Labiador coast and both sides of the 
northern penmsula of Newfoundland, 
btraumfjord being, perhaps, in the vioiuty 
ot Hare Bay Vi' ineland was first men- 

tioned in the Ilamhurg Cknrch History of 
Adam of Bremen (1074 ff ), but most of our 
knowledge derives from the Norse sagas 
written down in the T4IJ1 century. Sup- 
posed Norse remains on the American 
continent (Drg&ton Rock Old St0H& M-ill 
at Newport) have all been rEjected by 


scholars as spurious, with the exception of 
the Eensington Stone, tound near Kensuig- 
ton, Minnesota, m I'SgS, under the roots 
oi a tree 70 years old The stone contains 
a long rtimc mscnption recording the pres 
ence there of a group of Norsemen m 1362 
The stone and the inscription are clearly 
not torgenes, and a majonty of geograph- 
ers as well as many historians are disposed 
to accept the authenticity of the record 
The philologists are less iavorable, because 
of irregularities in the language that are 
hard to explain Within recent years a 
Norse grave, with sword, skdd, and two 
axes, is reported to have been found in 
Ontano. 

_How long the Norsemen continued to 
visit Anienca is obviously an open quesuon 
The last definite mention, apart trom the 
Kensington Stone evidence, is for itSg a n , 
but there is some reason to beheve that 
they came at least as far as southern Labra- 
dor for ship’s umber as late as 1347. Alter 
that date the Greenland colonies dechned, 
though the West Colony im southeast 
Greenland) continued to exist until at least 
the imd-i5th century and ships appear to 
have gone there periodically, probably 
tradir^ in walrus hides and tusks 
1470 - 1474 . Between these years two Ger- 
mans in the Dam^ service, Did- 
rick Pining and Hans Pothorst, undertook 
a voyage to Iceland and the west, sup- 
posedly at the request of the King of Portu- 
gal Pining was a great seaman and the 
terror of the English; trom 1478 to 1490 
he was governor of Iceland There is no 
reason why he should not have been able 
to reach America, but the evidence does 
not show that he and Pothorst went beyond 
Greenland, On a map of 1537 it is stated 
that a famous pilot, Johannes Scolvus 
(claimed by some to have been a Pole — 
Jan Szkolny), reached Labrador at this 
fame It has been held by some scholars 
that he must have accompanied Pinmg and 
Pothorst, but. since Labrador at this time 
was a name generally used for Greenland, 
it seems unlikely that Scolvus went beyond 
the old Norse settlements From lie 
P connection with the eipcditian 
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1 3 eeu on aded by some that Jo3o 

Vaz Cofte Real went along. There no 
satisUiiory e-vidance of tLia, but in 1474 
Corte Real was reirarded U'.jth the cap- 
taincy of one of the Azores Islands for 
Having made d voyage lo the ‘‘Land, 01 the 
Codfish’ t^Kevvfov’ndltind), so than some 
schol irg are well-disposed toward the dteory 
that he tray h-av'e reached America. But 
the mrarklngs on early maps make it seem 
hicly tnat he too failed to get beyond 
Greenland it is not unlzkelj though there 
IS no reol evidence, that Breton, Gascon, 
or Basque fishermen regularly visited the 
Grand Banns in thit period In <iny ev'ent 
there is ao prout of realisation of any pre- 
Cnlumpian. discovery, or ol any mfiueaa; 
on later attempts 

.■k »re...E many theories have been ad- 
varced in leccat years, notably bj the 
Portuguese, but also by others to show 
tliat the Portuguese knew of the existence 
of Amenca before Cohimbas aoxled iIo»t 
of the theones rest upon conjecture and 
devet deductions AU we can say is thar, 
after the tranbklion of Ptolemy’s Gec£/u~ 
pj’y LT-o Latin ('1410'). the idea of the 
sphencdy ot the earth vnevsr entirely lost 
during the Jhddie Ages. <-1 Rogei Bacons 
Opus MijJusoi the late r ithoeiitury) spread 
rapidly in saentihe circles and revived the 
'dea of rtucliing .‘tsta by iuiling westward 
Prince Henry the Navigaior, for all ius 
interest in the African route, sent expedi- 
fions lo the nest In 1417-1431 Diogo de 
■Seville discovered sev'en of the Azores, 
which may hav'^e been known to tlie Italians 
as early as x$$t Hates and Colvo were 
discovered in 1451-1452 The map of 
Andrea Bianco 114481 shows land ot the 
proper corioriaalion where Biaa! lies It 
IS clear that alter 1450 many Portuguese 
expeditions set out in seavch of legendary 
islands (St Brandun’s, Braad, An.tillia, 
Island ov the Seven Cities, etc ) and, ac- 
cording to some scholars, the Lisbon gov- 
ernuienl eniorced a pohey of ngorous 
sececy with regard to new findings, Never- 
tneiess, no present eiidence of Portuguese 
Lnouledpt! of America before 2492 can be 
regarded as conclusive. 

b. THE VOYAGES OF 
COLtlMEHS 

1451, bet Aug 26 and Oct 31. CRISTO- 
Foao COLOMBO (Span. Cristo- 
bd.1 Colon) born near Genoa, the son ot 
Domefflco Colombo, a weaver Almost 
nothing definite is known of his youtn 
igenecai unreliability of the biography by 
hjs so.*! Fernando) He was probably birn- 
self a weaver and probably went to sc3 
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only in 1472, when he made a trio to Scio 
He seems to nave come to Portugal m 1470 
and to have made a voyage to England 
m 1477 I'the story of his visit to Iceland 
IS rejected bv almost aii autlionhesj In 
1478 he appears to have made a v oyage 
to the Madeiraa and u) 14^3 possibly 
to the Guinea ojasC In 1480 fee maned 
the daughter ol BaitholomeH PerevLreUo, 
hereditary captain of Porto Santo, near 
Madeira. By this rime Columbus must 
biive learned much ."ibout Portuguese dis- 
coveries and certainly about t'lo ideas 
current in Liabon His appeal to tbt. gieut 
Florentine geographer, Paoio Tos,caneUi, 
and the latter’s reply (iu.'74) urging & 
voyage to the iresl, have been called in 
question by some writers and may be ■ipun- 
ous In any ev ent the idea ot svcKing Indu 
or Chjaa in thi. v^est was lot novel 
1483 or 1484 , Columbus appealed to King 
John II of Fnitugiil to fuiancu a 
voyrage to tile west, but whether to seek 
new islduds or a route to Asu is mst Gear 
At this very tune the king was iUlhori,.uig 
self-financpd ei.pedilKins to Che wesi ot tlie 
Azores (1466, 1 ’erman Drlnao) and he niighl 
have licensed Columbus had the Li ter been 
willing to finance hiinaelf, Odwrs maintain 
th it the Portuguese already knew that .hssu 
could not be reached m this way .ap- 
parently Columbus, whose geographiau 
knowledge appears to have been v^ery in- 
coioplete, was rcgaided as a v.iin hoasLtr, 
Ills project was xcjtcttd 
1486. Cotumbus, tiirough tlie mediauoii 
of some Franuscan monks, yas 
able to submit Lis project to PerdmanU and 
Isabella of Spain Ilii religious fervor and 
personal magiitfiBni impmssM ibc queen, 
but the project uas again rejected, by ev- 
prrts In the following years CoJtunbir. 
met the tliree Pjnzon brothers, vvealihy 
traders and expert navigators, trom whom 
he doubtless ieinied roiu h 
1492. After being rec.iUtd to court, Co- 
lumbus finally induced the queen 
to finance hia espediuor It is not yet dear 
whethei he set out lo discover new iiLnde 
and territories, or whether his objecf was 
to find a route to the Indns IL wft» made 
admiral and governor of the territones to 
be discovered, but ulao nirricd Iciters to 
the Great Kban, whidi m.akcs it probaldc 
that his purf'ose wat twofold 
1492, Aag. 3-1493, Mat 15. THE FIRST 
VOYAGE. Columbus left Paios 
inUi three ships, of whidt Martin Fmadn 
ouramanded one, and the famous pilot Juan 
de la Cosa another lie kft the Canaries 
(Sept 6) sad reached land in the Baiumas 
(probably Walling’s Islsad' \Oct 3) 



AMERICA, tii 

najaiug it Salraior He lien dis- 
covered Cuba, Triiich he thought was the 
teratoij- of the Gieal Khan, and Santo 
Domingo (Kspanoiaj A po,t, Kaiidad, 
>vas cMiblistied on Santo Doinmgu, after 
which Colurabus returned (.1495, 4), 

touching at the ti-orcs (Feb 15; iandmg at 
Lisbon \,ltar. 4) and finally readung Paios 
tMar. 15) He announced that he had 
di'iCovctcd ’J'.B Inches, news oi which spread 
Over Europe will) great rapidity and caused 
much envltcmcm. 

1483, May 4. The Lae of Demarcation. 

Ac the instance of the Spanish 
rulers who Icttred counterciairas by Porlu- 
g'd, i’ope Alttandcr VI granted to the 
C itholic kings exclusive right to and pos- 
session of all lards to tie south and v-est 
hjuurdindu, not hddbya Cinstiuu prince 
on Chnstnius Day, 149a. beyond a iine 
diitwn one hiuidrtd leagues west of the 
'Wires ana Cape \ erde Islands 
1493. Sept 2e-1196, June 11. SECOND 
VOYAGE OF COlUMBDS He 
kft Uith 17 Cura rots -and lyco iuen to 
establiili bparjah t-ower. On tins voyage 
Kl disccccred Dominic?, I'uerto Kico, and 
othei oi Utu Antdii-s and Jamaira, explored 
tiic soutiiirn coast Oi Cuba and circom- 
nai. igti ltd rlspiuiola, where he touuded the 
bn-n ct halielh He left his brother 
F.uUioiomcvv 111 cha'-gc, nho ui 1496 irans- 
furred the settlement to the southern co.iit 
ISiliibi Ilernirtguj 

1481, June 7 TREATY OF TORDESIt- 
lAS, between I’oitugril and Spam. 
The Hue of jcmaieativin was moved 270 
h'agueh further ut -.t, i'oriugal to hare ex- 
rii’-tiVc rigis(<i to ah lands to the cast of it, 
nwi Spain of all lands to the west. The 
making of tin. tieaiy is not entirely clear, 
and jt has elceii been u^ed at, an argument 
to^tove ih.d I’ortugal already knew of 
imi-il whtly by ihe treaty, vms bi ought 
st'to the Furtuguese sphere. 

148S, May SO-lSW), Nor 25- XHISD 
VOYAGE OF COEVMBCS Dis- 
in.'i'Tv W 'J'ji'iiilael Jsl'iid (1191’, July yrl 
and iiiiuUi Amenva (Aug r) near the mouth 
C'f tile Oduou) Ho explored tuc coast 
Wfxtnnrd iix lar .is M,ug<tiiU Island He 
then went to tsj,.,hc.Ja, where a revolt 
broke out ag.unsL null He requested the 
Clown to strd out a judge The govern- 
ment scut nut to the Indies Francisco de 
Bobadilla (iquid uho sent Columbus and 
hi4 hrotlicr to Spun as pnsonccs, Co- 
hmibin, v.a- udutsid and iie'uted ■with dis- 
tiiu iioi), hut, dctpite tlw eariiei tighte 
granted hits, was never retiorfd to bis 
loraisr autlKirffy or inonopalisiic grants, 
ttilli Pi.fwddla J.reci royal contioi was 
established 
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1502, Mey 11-1504, Nov. 7 FOERTH 
VOYAGE OF COLTIMSES. He 
reached the aiast ot Iloaduras and 
passed south to Pmama. return 
ing alter having suffered ship 
wreck at Jamaica 

1506, May 21. Columbus (ii^d in relative 
obsiunty at Valladolid It 2S 
reasonably clear that he believed to the 
end 01 his days that he had discovered out- 
lying pails 01 Asia, despite the fact that 
ever since 1493 the conwctioa had spread 
among experts te g Peter Martyr) tbai a 
New World had been, discovered 

C. POST-COlUMBIAN 
DISCOVERIES 

1497, May a-Aug. 6. VOYAGE OF 

JOHN CABOT. Cabot nas a 
wealthy Italim mercliani (doeu in Genoa, 
residcui m Vcncej ivho fiau traveled in 
the east (Black Sea, Alexandria, Mecca) 
and -who settled ui England about 1490 
For several years he sent out eipeditions 
irom Bristol to seek the island of Brasil, 
in me hope of sccunng the valuable Brazil 
wood used in dyeing Columbus’ supposed 
discovery of .Asia la the west '■purred him 
on The expedition reached laud (Juue 24) 
evidently on Cape Breton Island, whence 
il then CTuisei^long the southern coast of 
NewtouncilancT Cuboi rvas convinced that 
he had discovered lire counlty of the Great 
Khan and intended to return, passing south 
<uang the coast to the region of Biaail wood 
and spices 

1498, May John and Sebastian Cabot 

sdilecf with six ships on a secoaf 
voyage. They went north, coa.sted oIohr 
I be east coast of Greenland, thence passed 
to Labrador and went souta by Newlound- 
Und, Nova Scotia, and the New England 
coast, as (at us perhaps Delaware. Thence 
they returned to England. The date of 
their arrival is rot known Having found 
no ^ice^, their efforts evidently ro longer 
interested tlie king or couatry Jomi Cabot 
IS not heard ol after March, 1499. 

1498. King John of Portugal sent out the 

famous captain, explorer, and 
sacnlist, Duarte Pacheco Pereira, to in- 
vestigate the lands in the west Duarte’s 
ncctmnt (uiitten in but puL>li„iied 
only in 1892) indicates that he may have 
reached the Sojth American const. He 
speaks o£ a vast continent extending from 
70“ N L to 28° S L 

1499, May-15W>, June. Voyage of Alonso 

de Ojeda and Amerigo Vespucci 
in the service of Spain They landed in 
French Guiara discovered the mouth of 
the Amazon and proceeded as fur as Cape 
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St Roque, after, which they returned north 
and west along the coast as far as the Mag- 
dalena River and reached home by way ot 
Espanola. An earlier voyage (J497-149SJ 
hy Vespuca, ot which he himself tells m 
the confused and probably spurious sources, 
has been generally rejects by scholars 
Vespucci (1451-1513) was a Florentine 
resident m Seville, probably an agent of the 
Medici banking firm 

1493 , Sspt— 1500 , Dec Voyage of Vicente 
Ya&ez PmzSn Pinzdn made a 
landfall near Cape San Roque (1500, Jan.) 
and thence followed the coast north- 
westward, At about the same time the 
Spaniard, Diego de Lepe, explored the 
Brazilian coast irom Cape San Roque to 
about lo'’ S L 

1500 , Apr. 2 1 The Portuguese commander, 
Pedr^lvarez Cabral, sailing to 
India with 13 caravels, and accompamed by 
such distinguished captains as Dias and 
Duarte Pacheco, landed in Brazil, coming 
from the Cape Verde Islands The party 
stayed only about ten days, but took of- 
ficial possession of the country which 
Cabral named Tierra de Vera Cruz The 
idea of Cabral having been Uie first to dis- 
coi er Brazil, like the idea that his landing 
there was accidental, has now been given 
up by some scholars, but Uie evidence is 
quite inadequate and the question remains 
open 

1500 . The Portuguese. Gaspai de Corte 
Real, son of Joao Vaz, voyaged to 
the east coast of Greenland and to Labra- 
dor In 1501 he set out on a second expe- 
dition, esplormg Labrador and thence 
turning south He himselt was lost on 
this expedition, but his brother Michael 
earned out yet another voyage in 1302 to 
the Newfoundland coast He too was lost 
at sea 

1601 , May- 1502 , Sept. SECOND VOY- 
AGE OF AMERIGO VESPVCCI, 
this time in the service of Portugal The 
voyage took lum south along the Brazilian ’ 
coast to about 32° S.L. it not farther. It ! 
was from the published account of this 
voyage and from Vespucci’s conviction that 
what had been found was a World 

that the geographer Martm WaldseemuUer 
■was led to propose that this New World 
be called Amnua (1507). The name ■was 
at first applied onlj- to South America and 
the use of it spread slowly until its general 
adoption toward the end of the i6th cen- 
tury. 


Further e.'cploraaons need not be hsted 
in detail. De Baslidas traced the coast 
from Panama to Port ManzaniHa (1500- 
1502), Vicente Pinzon folloived the main- 
land from the Bay of Honduras to Peyond 
the easternmost pomt of Bri^il (1508}, 
Ocampo orciimnavigated Cuba (r5oS), 
which was conquered by Diego Velaz- 
quez (15 1 1), Juan Ponce de Leon, the 
governor of Puerto Rico, discovered Florida 
(1512). 

1513 , Sept. 25 . Vasco Nunez de Balboa 
crossed the Isthmus of Panama 
and discovered the Pacific Ocean 

1515-1516 Juan Diaz de Solis, chief pilot 
of Spam, searclung for a strait to 
the Paafic, explored the coast of 
South America from near Rio de 
Janeiro to the Rio de la Plata, 
where he was slam 

1617 . Francisco Hernandez de CSrdoba 
discovered Yucatan, finding traces 
of large aties and great wealth 

1518 . Juan de Grijalva lollowed the coast 

north irom Yucatan to the Panuto 
River 

1519 , AlvArez Pineda completed explora- 

tion of the Gulf of Mexico by 
coasting from Florida to Vera Cruz and 
back Francisco de Gordillo advanced up 
the Atlantic coast to South Carolina (1321), 
and Pedro de Quexos as tar as 40° N L 
(1325) At the same time (1324-1525) 
Esteban Gbrnez, sailing from Spam, lol 
lowed the coast from Nova Scotia m the 
north to Florida m the south 
1519 - 1622 . CIRCUMNAVIGATION OP 
THE GLOBE BY FERDINAND 
MAGELLAN (Feriiao de Magallia6s, 1480- 
1521) Magellan was sent out by the 
Spanish crown to find a strait to the ^lo- 
luccas He readied the Biaziluin coast 
near Pernambuco, explored the esUiary of 
the Rxo de la Plata and, alter w mtermg at 
Port St Julian, passed through the strait 
which bears his name and entered the 
SouUi Sea. to which the name Mare Paufi 
mrri was given After following the co 1st 
to about 30° SL he turned norl Invest and 
after months ot sailing readied llie La 
drones and Philippines. In the latter ]ilatc 
he was killed in a skirmish with the natives 
One of his vessels, under Sebastian del 
Cano, continued westw.ird and readied 
Spam, thus completing the circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe. 



